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In This Issue: 


Details of 
Four Very Successful Conventions: 


National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
Association 


Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
Association 


American Supply and Machinery Manufac- 
turers’ Association 

National Pipe and Supplies Association 

Many Fine Addresses Given Practically in 


Full 


Reproductions of Scores of Snapshots Taken 
on the Boardwalk at Atlantic City Vis- 
ualize the Triple Convention 


Complete List of Delegates and Ladies 
Registered at the Triple Convention 


Editorials, News and Feature Articles Make 
This Issue of Unusual Interest 


P - Published by The Crawford Publishing Co. 
Entered as second-class matter August 3d, 1917, at the post nor fee Stree ; 
aer-at ehicase, Illinois, under the act of Mareh 3d, 1879, 537 South Dearborn treet, Chicago, MM). 
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A New “Genuine Detroit” 
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Product 


Here is a new Detroit Force Feed Oiler, which 
provides automatic, positive and dependable lubri- 
cation for all types of steam engines, gas engines, 
pumps and air compressors. 

Direct drive, exact oil delivery, accurate regu- 
lations, simple mechanism, positive’ adjustment, 
better sight feed and convenient flushing device 
are some of the distinctive features incorporated 
in its design. 

The Model JTS is a standardized product, made 
in one feed and furnished complete with neces- 
sary fittings for easy and substantial lubrication. 

It is a ready seller and profitably carried in 
stock by jobbers and dealers in Mill Supplies. 
Write for our Special Dealer’s Prices. 


DetRoIT |UBRICATOR (OMPANY 
DETROIT.U.S.A., 








‘GILBERT WOOD PULLEYS 





Sell 


Themselves 





Design 
Material 
WorKmanship 
Finish 
Reputation 
Service 


SAGINAW MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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Every Chicago Belting brand stands for a highly standardized belt—highly standardized both as to 
leather and workmanship. Our brand mark appearing on a belt iieans definitely that the belt so 


} 


marked has the quality that the brand mark stands for. 


There is only one way that we can make up 
for the six months just passed and that is to 
get as large a volume of business as you can 
for the six months remaining and then to do a 
roaring big business in 1922. To prepare for 
a big business in 1922 every mill supply house 
is strengthening its sales organization to enable 
it to compete in a “fighter’s’” market. In 
strengthening and bettering your sales organ- 
ization there is no one thing that will work to 
that end more successfully than to strengthen 
and better the lines the salesman will be called 


upon to sell. 2 oh 


To be able to successfully fight for business 
you must have lines that are worth fighting 
for. The dealer who has to sell on price alone 
in a buyer’s market will be decidedly hard put 
for net profits. To retain your present good 
will you must have lines which possess suf- 
ficient quality to make your trade believe in 
you and in your recommendations. A good 
quality that will enable you to meet price com- 
petition and show a fair profit must be inher- 
ent in every line that you handle. 


3s S$ & 
In belting especially a truly high quality is 
a necessity that will be insisted upon as never 


Building for a Big 1922 


before. While a strong pressure is_ being 
brought to bear on all buyers to economize in 
every conceivable way, at the same time the 
buyer of belting is expected to be able to dif- 
ferentiate between belting that is a true econ- 
omy and belting whose only argument is that 
of a low price. oa’ 

Chicago Belting belts have the quality 
needed to offset price competition—a quality, 
that is a real and constant assistance to our 
dealers in building and holding good will. Per- 
haps the strongest evidence to support this 
statement is that buyers of Chicago Belting 
usually stay sold. Only an unusually uniform 
qualitv—with each one of our brands highly 
standardized both as to leather and workman- 
ship—has made this possible. 

3s Ss 8 


The net total is that our representatives 
meet with less sales resistance and have fewer 
difficulties in securing a price and repeat 
orders that will allow them a fair profit. 


Prrrs: 


Chicago Helting Company 


New Yore Belting bce nutans 


mS ANGELES 
CLEVELAND {19 NorrH Green STREET San PRamcrscc 
ROCKFORD PorTiawo Ort 
MILWAUKES. CHICAGO, USA Searna WASH 








Chicago“Belting 
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“SATISFIED” 


That Is What You Will Say After Trying 


C.D. RAILROAD UNIONS 


The Unions With the Brass Valve Seated Disc 


NO GASKETS REQUIRED 
DURABLE, ECONOMICAL AND SAFE 
ILLINOIS MALLEABLE IRON Co., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of MALLEABLE AND 
Ste of ee. Dadi Ate CAST IRON PIPE FITTINGS Write for Catalogue 


Furnace Malleable Iron 
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This mark is your 


ce Insurance 


The Highest 
Grade File Made 


‘“*‘The File You Will Eventually Use’’ 





DELTA FILE WORKS, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 

















uommame" — W. ©. Davey & Sons The Only Davere 
Friction Board and Oakum 


of time-tested, time-proven 
70 Years QUALITY are back of 
every piece of goods bearing the DAVEY stamp 






Davey’s 
guarantee 
means 
satisfaction 
or your 
money 


back. 





You are assured you are giving your customers the BEST when you sell them DAVEY’S 
goods. You protect yourself, at thesame time, against “kicks” and “sore,” dissatisfied trade. 
Try us with a s: ample order—your others will follow. 


W.O. DAVEY & SONS, 164 Laidlaw Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


LEIGH H. DAVEY, Presiden E. S. DAVEY, Secretary Wm. O. DAVEY, Treasurer 
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A Sure Foundation 


CLAMPS and LATHE DOGS are essential tools in 
all! machine shops. Since they are indispensable to 
what may be termed basic operations, they form 
an important part of the foundation on which is 
puilt economical production. 


Build your foundation strong and sure—use the 
dependable, sturdy strength of Williams’ Superior 
Drop-Forged Clamps and Lathe Dogs. They'll 
never fail you and will last a life time. All are 
acknowledged standard everywhere. 


CLAMPS—1I1 patterns, in a wide range of sizes 
for every clamping purpose. 


SAFETY LATHE DOGS, Bent or Straight Tail, | 


or 2 screws, 16 sizes. 


J. H. WILLIAMS & CO. 


“The Drop-Forging People” 


BROOKLYN BUFFALO CHICAGO 


42 Richards St, 42 Vulcan st. 1042 W. 120th st. 


St. Catharines, Ontario 





PULL QuPPLes 














HENRY CARSTENSEN 


COWARD CARSTENSEN 


Wareco Supply Company 
STEAM. GAS. WATER AND PLUMBING SUPPLIES 


30 MARGINAL STREET 


Easr Boston April 


entlemen: 
We are pleased to acknowledge receipt of 
your six catalogues together with consumers discoun 
sheets which we will use to good advantare arongst 
our salesmer ané we trust will be @ele to increase 
the sale of your tools thereby. we will state as 
4 matter of compliment to you that we think yotr 
tool fe the very best on ti market. We havws hi 1 
eimiler die stocks made by several other manufa ere 
but had #o much trouble with claims for broken parts 
and defects that we decided to standardise on your tools 
alone and are pleased to advise that since we have done 
80, thes we have had nothing but favorable comuer 
these tools,with no claims for defect). We t 
this information way be of interest to you and a 
glad to pass it on to you for what it is worth. 













& 








Youre very truly, 
















“Nothing but 


favorable comments’ 


ILL supply houses are quick to grasp the 

advantage and satisfaction which comes 
from handling a line that may be sold without 
fear of a ‘“‘come-back.”’ 


This advantage can be gained with pipe tools 
if you standardize with the ‘“‘Toledo”’ line; 
representing, as it does— 


Threaders from 1/g to 12” Capacity, 
inclusive; Cutters from 1/2 to 10” 
Capacity, inclusive; Ratchet Boring 
Tools, Vise Stands, Vises, Roller 
Supports, Dies and Power Drives to 
operate geared Tools. 


This comprehensive line will fill every demand 
for pipe tools from your trade, and will result 
in satisfaction for yourself and “nothing but 
favorable comments” from your customers. 


We would be glad to correspond with you. 


The Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


New York Office, 50 Church Street, New York City. 
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Everything in Line Shafting Equipment 


MILL Supply Dealers can get 1921 

| business by fighting for it—with 
lines of merchandise that will 
positively back them up. 





Medart is the only organization in the 
world exclusively producing line shaft- 
ing equipment in its entirety. 


Beginning in 1879 with the celebrated 
Medart Patent Pulley — the first steel- 
face pulley—as a nucleus, the line has 
been extended to embrace everything in 
mechanical appliances required for the 
transmission of power. 





This continuous growth for 42 years is 
the result, first, of the highest possible 
age production standards and, second, the 
sleeve, More than 50,000 in use. growing preference of the industry for 
Medart quality equipment. 


These are facts that should particularly 
appeal to mill supply dealers looking for 
a transmission machinery line worth 
fighting for—not a partially complete 
line, but one entirely complete—each 
member as good as the rest—all meeting 
the highest standards of transmission 
machinery design, construction and 
utility. 
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Everything in Line Shafting Equipment 


AJEDART equipment is extensively 

| and continually advertised to the 
industrial field through more than 
30 national publications—to the con- 
stant benefit of Medart dealers. 


Medart factory and warehouse stocks 
are located at advantageous distributing 
points, which guarantee prompt atten- 
tion to dealers’ requirements. 





Engineering Service Furnished 


An unexcelled engineering staff, including some 
of the foremost transmission designers in the 
country, is at the disposal of all Medart dealers. 
Estimates on bills of material, regardless of size, 
are promptly furnished. Entire installations are planned 
and designed where required—in short, any and every 


assistance is extended to dealers to enable them to 
close desirable business. 


Investigate This Now 


If you are handling only a partial line of transmission 
equipment, or are looking for new and profitable con- 
nections, ask us to explain our proposition on the 
Medart line—everything in line shafting equipment. 


Medart Patent Pulley Company, Inc. 
General Offices and Works: St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Office and Warehouse, Engineering Sales Offices, 
Cincinnati Chicago and Philadelphia 











Double-brace, 
justment, 
self-lubricating, 


design. 


ring-oiling, 
Drop Hanger. 


of the latest 




















“Hercules” All-stee!l Pulley. 
he last word in pulley 
Withstands any 


Sizes range 


Cast-iron Puliey. 
fi 3-in. to 150-in. diameter, 
to 60-in. face. 


m « 
and up 


























Male and Female Fiange Coup- 

fing. Pressed or aft ends 
and faced to insure accurate 
alignment. 


four-way 
euvy, 





ad- 
strong, 
approved 











““slack-absorbers. 

















Belt Tightener. One of six 
different types in our line of 
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SPLIT 
PULLEY 















































A DEALER’S PROPOSITION WITH BIG RETURNS 


For over thirty years the manufacturers of ‘““THE REEVES” 
Wood Split Pulley have made an enviable record which other 
pulley manufacturers strive hard to possess and argue that 
their pulleys are “just as good” as ““ THE REEVES.” There 
is only one way that a pulley can possibly equal ‘““THE 
REEVES.” It must have the REEVES construction, the 
REEVES system of manufacture and inspection, and be built 
by the REEVES boys, themselves, who for years have 
studied, perfected and made “THE REEVES” Wood Split 
Pulley their life work. 


No matter what kind of pulley you want or what kind of 
service is required, if it’s anything for a belt to run on, “THE 


REEVES” Pulley will do it. 


If you, Mr. Dealer, want to meet the demands of every pulley 
prospect and enjoy a continuous re-order business then you 


should stock “THE REEVES” Wood Split Pulley. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, Ind. 
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VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMISSION 








A DEALER’S PROPOSITION WITHOUT INVESTMENT 


It matters not where your salesmen go in making their daily 
calls among factories for mill supply business, they are bound 
to meet some perplexing problems in speed control that no 
other device can solve but “THE REEVES” Variable Speed 


Transmission. 


By our plan your salesmen can sell ““THE REEVES” Trans- 
mission without any technical knowledge whatever. Here 
is the plan: Whenever a prospective customer is found, have 
him fill out an Information Sheet which we furnish, and mail 
it to us. We will then prepare a blueprint layout, showing 
the size of Transmission required and the size and speeds of 
all connecting pulleys. Then carry this blueprint back to 
your prospective customer and book his order. 


The Transmission is shipped direct to your customer who 
pays the freight and cartage; and all you have to do is to 
take the order and collect the money. A liberal margin of 
vrofit is assured. Further particulars on request. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, Ind. 
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What do you need in Mechanical 
and Molded Rubber Goods? 


HERE in the great plant of The Buckeye Rubber Products Company we have 
wonderful facilities for making and shipping to you promptly, mechanical 
and molded rubber goods of all description; including matting, hose, packing, 
molded rubber specialties, tape and wrapped specialties. 


These products are being manufactured by men who have spent a big part of 
their lives with other companies in this very field. The equipment in this plant 
is all new and of the latest and most efficient type. The mechanical and molded 
rubber goods we are making is of the very highest quality. 


If you will send us your specifications we'll gladly quote you our prices on the 
goods you need. And at the present time we can assure you of speedy de- 
liveries of whatever you order. 


Write—or wire, The Buckeye 
Rubber Products Company 
at Willoughby, Ohio. 


The Buckeye Rubber Products Company 


Willoughby, Cleveland, Ohio 


New York Office, 527 W. 23d St. Chicago Office, 35 S. Dearborn St. 


Mechanical and molded rubber goods and Polack 
Solid Truck T yres—“Since 1899—W orld’s Standard.” 
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Right Nou, 
More Than Ever Before, 


the dealer who would make the most of his oppor- 
tunities must render his trade a service of the high- 
est order. 


When he sells Power Transmission Machinery it 
must be of such a character that it will remain sold. 
There need be no anxiety on this score if he repre- 
sents a line whose manufacturers stand back of it, 
and who represent in precept and practice those 
standards which means integrity of purpose and 
reliability of product. 


These are the principles upon which 


THE OS]) LINE 
QED 


of Power Transmission Machinery has been devel- 
oped through sixty-four years of practical experience 
and intimate contact with every problem confronting 
the user of power. 


Let our Engineers assist you in determining the 


proper appliance to best serve your customer’s 
purpose. 


Ask for Catalog No. 55. 


T. B. WOOD’S SONS CO. 


Chambersburg, Penna. 
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Can You Afford to be Without This Book? 


The 19th edition of the Detroit Twist Drill Company catalog is ready for 
distribution to users, buyers, and sellers of twist drills, reamers, cutters, and 
special tools. It is a compact volume, book size, well bound, printed in two 
colors on coated paper and profusely illustrated in halftone and line. 

Its arrangement is simplicity itself. In addition to a complete tool listing and pricing and 


a well arranged index, it contains directions for accurate regrinding, tables of cutting 
speeds, of r.p.m. for various drills in various metals, and decimal equivalents. 


For quick reference it is divided into several sections: carbon and high-speed drills tabula- 
ted by inches and by m.m.; reamers similarly arranged; the famous double-D hot rolled 
drill; cutters and end mills; counterbores; and miscellaneous tools and devices. 


Alone, the reputation of Detroit Twist Drill products should place this complete and easy- 
to-use book on your tool catalog shelf. Write for a copy today. No keen buyer of tools 
can afford to be without it. 


Detroit Twist Drill Company, Detroit, Michigan 
45 Warren St., New York Hurt Bldg., Atlanta (10) 
Canadian Detroit Twist Drill Co., Limited, Walkerville, Ontario 
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Our 
Engineering 
Department 

is at your service 


























Power Transmission 
Products 


are 


Built for Efficiency 


Both as to sales and 
Production 


PULLEYS 


CLUTCHES 
TAKE-UPS 


SHEAVES 














Geo. W.Pyott Co. 


GEARS 














SPROCKETS 








without obligation 


GEO. W. PYOTT CO., 


North Ave. & Noble Sts., 


CHICAGO 


An up to date and 
Complete Line of 
Line Shaft Equipment 
Elevating and 
Conveying Machinery 
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“QUALITY FIRST”. 





Economy from O-B Valves 


Economy is the ever present word today. 


On installations such as this you will find 
economy by using only the best valves. 


Service records prove dependability is 


built in O-B Valves. 


The Ohio Brass Company 
Mansfield, Ohio 


50 Church Street, 343 S. Dearborn St. 
New York Chicago 


WM. P. HORN CO., Pacific Coast Agents 


San Francisco -— Portland — _ Los Angeles — _ Seattle 
O-B Dise Valves in acid room 
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_ American injector Lo. © 
MITER WORM _ DETROIT 3, MICH. 
With Cut or Machine Molded Teeth = 2 
= HNNUULNNMOLUULLLUL LLU NULU LULU ULE = 
Made of Cast Iron, = ° E 
<a Get Our Prices : 
Cast Steel, = ° . = 

Pig el ; Before Putting in | 

3ronze and = 2 | 
ale = Your Stock Order 2 
= HUI A 2 
We have the most complete line = 2 
of gear preparations and _ pat- 2 2 
terns in the country. = Engineers’ = 
Let us quote you prices. = Red Book = 
= Free for | 
H.W. CALDWELL & SON CO. || | Asking G 
17th Street and Western Avenue CHICAGO = 2 
50 Church St., New York, 711 Main St., Dallas, Tex. = = 
0M 
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THE MOORE & WHITE Co. 


Established 1886 
THE FRICTION CLUTCH MANUFACTURERS 
2711 to 2741 N. 15th Street 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


June, 1921. 
To the Dealers 
in Mine, Mill and Factory Supplies, 
in the United States and Canada. 


Gentlemen: 


Thank you very much for your splendid co-operation 
during the past year— 


MORE FRICTION CLUTCHES SOLD! 
NEW FRIENDS GAINED! 
OLD FRIENDS RETAINED! 


CONFIDENCE INSPIRED, BUSINESS BUILT AND PROFITS MADE 
SERVING YOUR CUSTOMERS WITH THOROUGHLY RELIABLE 
GOODS. 


Let the good work continue! Let us work harder during 
the coming year. MOORE & WHITE Friction Clutches are absolutely 


dependable, leaders in their line-—certain to please your customers. 





If you have exhausted your supply of literature upon our 


Friction Clutches, do not fail to write at once for more catalogs 
Hcr. 


Aces nema aan see ee 


We remain, 
Always at your service, 


THE MOORE & WHITE CO. 


wat TS 


U 
Yu 
* 


Why not show MOORE & WHITE Friction Clutches in your next 
catalog? Many of our dealers find this profitable. 
Advise now how many pages you can use and we shall be 
glad to send cuts, descriptive matter, etc. 
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trations below. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of Friction Clutches. Friction Clutch Cutoff 
Couplings. Friction Clutch Pulleys. and Variable Speed Changes, as per illus- 


All sizes and styles to meet your customers’ requirements. 








STANDARD") 


\ 





RICTION 
EiNTCHES 






Friet ion Clutches ; 
High Spoeds 


Ne 





Equipment shown here fully illustrated and described in these catalogs. 
for them today. 


Send 
Ask for Catalogs “C.~ 








Office 





and Works, North Philadelphia Station, Pennsylvania R. R 
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Strength and Service 


STRENGTH is the first thing you look for in 
a wrench. 

Scientific tests have proved the PEXTO 
Wrenches to be one of the strongest wrenches 
on the market. 


When you need a wrench that is strong, 
adaptable and husky enough for the toughest 


kind of work, that’s the time that you need a 
PEXTO Wrench. 


The head, bar and handle of the PEXTO Solid Steel 
Wrench are forged solid from one piece of steel. 

The PEXTO Solid Handle Wrench, like the Solid 
Steel Wrench is made up of but three parts, plus the 
wood handle scales. 

There is no getting away from the hardened steel 
jaws, the vise like grip of a PEXTO Pipe Wrench, 
yet a slight touch on the slide screw gives ready ad- 
justment. 

The PEXTO Adjustable Angle Wrench is a rug- 
ged, adaptable tool that will replace several solid 
wrenches. 

If your dealer doesn’t carry PEXTO Tools, write us for the 
name of the nearest dealer who does. 


We want to make it easy for you to get PEXTO Worth While 
Tools. 


WORTH WHILE TOOLS 


a Bog @orr 
[af ‘we 
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U.S.A. 
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JOBBERS’ CATALOGUE 
HEADQUARTERS 


SN virtually every industry there is one 
house whose leadership is universally 
conceded—the institution by which all 
others in the industry measure them- 
selves, and are measured. 


Such leadership to be enduring must be maintained 
through unfailing high standard of product, unfailing 
honesty, and unfailing, whole-hearted service. 


Supremacy of this sort cannot be established in a year, 


nor in five years. Much less is it to be built overnight 
by a burst of advertising. It cannot be built upon any 
minor detail or fad, but only upon unremitting attention 
to all of those elements which wide experience has 
shown to be essential to the profit of the users and to 
their enduring satisfaction. 


In the supply catalogue field it continues year after 
year an unquestioned fact that the Donnelley catalogue 
compiling organization occupies the position of Jobbers’ 
Catalogue Headquarters. 
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PPROXIMATELY 1,000 different supply cata- 
logues have been compiled by the Donnelley 
Jobbers’ Catalogue Department. The above photo- 


graph includes copies of as many of these editions 
as could be shown with any clearness in a double- 


page illustration. Two and one-half million copies 
of these books have been helping jobbers to sell sup- 
plies efficiently. It would be difficult in the United 
States or Canada to find a buyer of any considerable 
amount of supplies—mill, electrical, plumbing or 
allied lines—who does not use Donnelley-made sup- 
ply catalogues. 
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MORE THAN 800 EXAMPLES OF THE WORK OF THE L 


The jobbers whom we serve are located in 166 
cities in the United States proper, in Honolulu and 
Hilo, T. H., and in 13 Canadian cities, as well as in 
London, England; Paris, France; Brussels, Belgium; 
Milan, Italy; Mexico City; and Tokio, Osaka, and 
Yokohama, Japan. 

For some jobbers we have made direct distribution 
of catalogues to Central America and to South Amer- 
ica; and no inconsiderable number of Donnelley- 
made supply catalogues are at work in the industrial 
centers of Europe, and in South Africa, India, and 


China. 








HE DONNELLEY SUPPLY CATALOGUE ORGANIZATION 
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ROBABLY the best indication of the character of 

the Donnelley supply catalogue service—and also 
of the results produced by the catalogues for the 
jobbers—is found in the volume of “repeat orders” 
that we receive year after year. 

For 192 of the jobbers represented in the above 
photograph we have compiled two or more cata- 
logues; and for 86 of them we have made from three 
to ten different books. 

When this picture was taken, we were making 
thirty-five catalogues for jobbers we had served 
before. 
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Through such continued service the department 
becomes more helpful to the jobbers. Our supply 
men become increasingly familiar with each jobber’s 
organization, his agency connections, and with the 
selling conditions in his territory, thus enabling him 
to issue new catalogues with the minimum demand 
on his own time and attention. Moreover, he is wel- 
come to proofs of our pages between the issuing of 
catalogues. 

To hundreds of representative jobbers, the Donnel- 
ley Supply Catalogue Department has become to all 
intents and purposes their own Catalogue Department. 




















COMPLETE SPECIALIZED SUPPLY CATALOGUE SERVICE 


F you are a jobber of mill supplies, plumbing supplies, electrical supplies, or automo- 
tive equipment, the Donnelley Supply Jobbers’ Catalogue Department will furnish you a 


complete compiling, printing, and binding service. 


In each of these four lines the de- 


partment maintains a highly- specialized compiling service, in the charge of men who have a 


practical knowledge of their respective lines of goods. 


They sold supplies, or managed supply 


houses, before we secured their services, and in addition to their knowledge of supplies they offer 
you expert skill in catalogue compiling. With unlimited clerical, engraving, printing, and binding 
facilities, and with the experience derived from compiling a thousand supply catalogues, they are 
prepared to take your selection of goods and embody it rapidly, efficiently, and economically 


into a catalogue of the finest quality. 


A BETTER CATALOGUE 


The Donnelley service meets one of the jobber’s occasional 
needs with an efficiency not possible to the occasional workman. 
The building of a first-class supply catalogue implies the existence 
of certain “machinery,” which we possess in first-class running 
order. 

Because we have standardized the compiling of goods that are 
identical, we are able to devote more time and care to each page 
compiled, than would be commercially possible if we were serving 
one jobber alone. The Donnelley supply catalogues are superior, 
not in one point, but in many. They surpass in careful compiling, 
in accuracy of listing and indexing, i in quality of engravings, in 
typography, in press work, and in binding. 


40,000 PAGES OF SUPPLIES 


Nearly twenty years of continuous labor and the investment of 
more than half a million dollars are represented in the Donnelley 
supply pages, and yet because we serve so many jobbers, each of 
our customers has the use of the pages that he needs—together 
with the services of the compilers—at much less cost than would 
be required to make up pages of equal quality for himself. 

The Donnelley pages are the cream of many hundreds of supply 
catalogues, prepared for representative jobbers throughout the 
country. They are “live” pages. Through careful revision they 
are a constant and accurate reflection of the latest lists and 
designs of the products of more than 7000 different manufacturers. 
From these pages you can select the great majority of your lines. 
It is not at all uncommon for a jobber to select ninety-five per cent 
of his catalogue from our standing pages. We are prepared, 
however, to make as many special pages for your catalogue as 
may be needed to make the book a true reflection of all of your 
lines. 


THE SAVING OF YOUR LABOR 


To facilitate your selection of goods, you will be welcome to the 
assistance of a member of this department at your office, by 
appointment, without expense or obligation. He will bring copies 
of many catalogues that we have made, and also a general classi- 
fied set of proofs of our pages for your selection. He will make a 
record of the pages tentatively selected by you (for the first 
selection will not be final), and will make detailed notes of any 
goods requiring the preparation of special pages. It will not take 
over two or three days to lay out the contents of your entire 
catalogue by our plan. We will then submit a proposal covering 
the production of the book. 

If you order the catalogue prepared, we will at once assemble a 
proof dummy for you to show the goods selected by you. Where 
new pages are required we will collect the data from the manu- 
facturers and will compile the copy and set it intype. We will read 
the proofs and check the lists for you, submitting proofs to the 
manufacturers also for examination. When the final proof dummy 
is approved by you, we will do the indexing, printing, and binding. 
This means that you can see the progress of the compilation of 
your catalogue, but will escape the labor of compiling it. 


150,000 FINE ENGRAVINGS 

An important element contributing to the attractive appearance 
of the Donnelley catalogues is the quality of the illustrations, 
nearly all of which are specially made, original engravings. 
Under our plan the jobber’s cut problem practically vanishes. We 
have established certain standards of size and style for engravings, 
based on the nature of the goods, the most effective and economical 
grouping, and the kinds of paper used. It is necessary that 
these standards be met before the engravings of a manufacturer’s 
goods are included in our standing pages. 

On scores of competitive staple items, which are made by many 
different manufacturers—such as nuts, bolts, wire, fittings, 
belting, and the like—we have made special original engravings 
without any manufacturer’s name on them. Many thousands 
of dollars’ worth of engravings in the Donnelley pages are not 
available elsewhere. 


REAL CATALOGUE ECONOMY 


When a jobber compiles his own catalogue he forgets how much 
of the cost of the catalogue does not appear in the printer’s bill. 
The total cost of a home-made catalogue is made up of three parts: 

1. The printer’s bill—the amount of which the jobber learns 
at the end. 

2. The cost of the jobber’s own labor and the labor of the 
others in his organization in collecting data and engravings, 
compiling copy, reading proofs, checking and revising lists, 
compiling the index, etc. Even at the end the jobber does not 
know how much this has cost. If he kept an accurate cost record, 
such as a manufacturer would keep on production costs, the 
jobber would be astonished indeed when it came to adding his own 
labor costs to the printer’s bill. 

3. The loss of business that the jobber sustains through 
interfering with his regular work for many months—maybe two or 
three years—while he is toiling through the endless details of the 
building of a home-made catalogue. 

The more carefully he compiles his catalogue, the greater 
become these two uncounted parts of the cost of his catalogue. 

In contrast to all this, the Donnelley plan not only offers you a 
much finer catalogue, but offers it at a real saving in cost. Good 
compiling, good engravings, good printing—all cost money, but 
through the standardization of pages, the Donnelley plan elim- 
inates a great duplication of labor, and offers economies that are 
only possible through such a large and continuous output. 


SUCCESS BASED ON RESULTS 


The Donnelley supply catalogue service does not lay excessive 
emphasis on any single feature. We give you the competent, care- 
ful, well-rounded service that we should want to have from com- 
pilers, if we were going to use the catalogues ourselves in selling 
supplies. Our supply men work in the interest of the jobbers. 
They are accurate, practical, and thoroughly informed. But most 
important of all is the great volume of results that Donnelley 
supply catalogues are producing for the jobbers. It is because of 
such fundamentals as these that jobbers of supplies continue to 
entrust the building of their catalogues, edition after edition, to 
the Donnelley Jobbers’ Catalogue Department. 


We seek to serve jobbers who believe in quality, and who sell goods on the basis of quality, and who realize that they must 


appeal to their trade through catalogues of quality, or else be discredited by their own catalogues. 
Our ‘‘layout men” 


samples of our work will be furnished upon request. 


Additional information and 
await your call to go over your requirements in detail 


at your office, without expense or obligation. 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS COMPANY 


731 PLYMOUTH COURT 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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MULL GUP PILES 





JONES 


Universal 
Drop 
Hanger 


—Duplex Ojiling 





DEALERS KNOW 


that it pays to rep- 
resent a line which 
enables them to 
fill every type of 
order with 
promptness. 


That’s why they 
favor 


JONES 


W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 


4411 West Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 20 Murray St., New York 
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Power Transmitting 
- Machinery 
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“Qvalhole” Regular 


| : : 
A hollow center packing for ordi- 
nary steam pressures and outside 


packed plunger pumps. 


Probably more “OVALHOLE” 
Regular Packing is sold than any 
other one style of packing. It is 
a leader for your line of packings 


that will bring you new business. 





It is sold only through mill supply 
jobbers and is now handled by 125 
jobbers in United States, Canada 
and Cuba. 


If you haven't heard of any jobber 
in your city selling “OVAL- 
| HOLE,” write us today. Perhaps 
| we can offer you the exclusive 


| selling agency. 


“BACK YOUR JOBBER” Campaign Headquarters 


THE HoLLow CENTER PACKING Co. 





all 


CAMPAIGN 


We are telling users of mill supplies 
to back their jobber. Backing the 
jobber means buying from the job- 
ber. Are you using the BACK 
YOUR JOBBER stickers as illus- 
trated above. Wehavejust received 
the second shipment of 100,000 
stickers and will be glad to supply 
you at cost if you will ‘write us. 
Use these stickers on your corre- 
spondence, invoices and _ parcels. 
One BACK YOUR JOBBER sticker 
on a small invoice may influence 
your customer to place a larger 
order with you. Write us today. 


1276 West THIRD STREET 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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In 
Tags that mean 
efficiency in business 


How we have raised the tag 
to the dignity of a system 





mites How do some people buy their tags? So much 
Shipping Tag, cost? So much dickering? A little formal bid- 
poten engl ding—and that’s out of the way. 

prc All wrong! 

secs < seme Do you know that business men, factory production 


leaders, shipping experts, cost specialists, have ac- 
cepted the tag as in a class with the efficiency sys- 
tem, the cost system, the safety paper check and 
similar special practice? 


If you get just any old tag “printed up,” it may do, 
and all the time you may be overlooking savings in 
shop accounting methods, savings in labor hours, 
savings in department operations and in shipments. 


Work Tags that MAY original and effec- 


e tive work tags have been 

speed production developed by us for firms 
large and small, in all lines, 

to perform diverse functions. We can show you what 

has been done and help you plan for your own needs. 


Work Tags of Coupon Tags ‘THESE tags have been used in 
ork Tags o 


every type, which sO many interesting ways that 


















Coupon Tags for 
every purpose, 
which we design 
especially to fit 
customers’ needs. 








can be developed for all purposes you ought to go over them and see 


to a point of if you don’t find something needed 
efficiency equal - 
fe cad eave nk, to improve your own methods. Ask us, or our repre- 


your cost system. sentative to show you these systems. No obligation. 


oa Duo-Safety T'S is ovr ex- 


Shi : T clusive prod- 

uct. Ashipping tag 

Ipping ags with an identifica- 

tion stub that always remains at- 

tached to the shipment, even if the 

tag is destroyed. This insures you 

against lost shipment; insures your 

prompt notification from the carrier 

and gets the goods to your customer 
safer and quicker. 


























Home of 

Tag Service, i 4 ~ 

Whipple Street ; SJ ; Toy ~~ ’ . , — 
wooo sit hve., DW We Weg ey Ask for our advice on tags 
Chicago \ — tl Ni. ae) > We offer our advice freely and with- 
out obligation. Our business has 
been built on such service. 
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INTERNATIONAL TAG CoMPANY © 


Main Office and Factory 
i 


cago, Illinois, U.S.A. 
Sales Offices 
New York City Rochester,N.Y. 








St. Louis Milwaukee 
Cleveland, Ohio Denver 
AG ER V ICE Kansas City, Mo. Detroit 
Boston ; Los Angeles 
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BURMALINE DISTRIBUTORS 
in the following cities: 














BIRMINGHAM DAVENPORT PLATTSBURG 
MONTGOMERY DES MOINES ROCHESTER 
VHOENIX DUBUQUE SYRACUSE 
TUCSON FORT DODGE WATERTOWN 
FORT SMITH FORT MADISON FARGO 
HELENA SIOUX CITY BUCYRUS 
; LOS ANGELES WATERLOO CANTON 
Quipswaen vr SAN FRANCISCO TOPEKA CINCINNATI 
1) WY int iMVAN GIN DENVER LOUISVILLE CLEVELAND 
BIRUIDGEPORT SHREVEPORT COLUMBUS 
tf HARTFORD BALTIMORE STEUBENVILLF 
IS EQUAL NEW HAVEN BOSTON TOLEDO 
re WILMINGTON FITCHBURG PORTLAND 
TO LEA JACKSONVILLE — SPRINGFIELD ALLENTOWN 
ATLANTA DETROIT ERIE 
BOISE GRAND RAPIDS LANCASTER 
CHICAGO MENOMINEE LEBANON 
: DANVILLE MUSKEGON PITTSBURGH 
MONEY.’ JOLIET SAGINAW READING 
ANDERSON MINNEAPOLIS WARREN 
EVANSVILLE SAINT PAUL WILKES BARRE 
FORT WAYNE SAINT JOSEPH WILLIAMSPORT 
INDIANAPOLIS SAINT LOUIS YORK 
CEDAR RAPIDS GREAT FALLS PROVIDENCE 
BEATRICE COLUMBIA 
LINCOLN ORANGEBURG 
RENO SIOUX FALLS 
JERSEY CITY DALLAS 
PATERSON FORT WORTH 
TRENTON HOUSTON 
ALBANY NASHVILLE 
BINGHAMTON SALT LAKE CITY 
BROOKLYN RUTLAND 
BUFFALO RICHMOND 
ELMIRA SEATTLE 
D SPOKANE 
JAMESTOWN HUNTINGTON 


NEW YORK CITY MILWAUKEE 





URRELL BELTING 
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What our W ilmington 
Distributor thinks of 
Burmaline Belting 
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Hubdson Surrrty Co 
right WILMINGTON, DEL 
12933 
ay 
Oke 
ass k 
ah 
Hf April 15, 1921. 
43 ii 
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vai iF 
Ua BURRELL BELTING COMPANY, 2 3 
eit Ohicago, Illinois. Ee 
gt th, 
£ i HE 
gal af 
Se 3 aE 
He ; te 
4 fea ih Gentlemen: at 
. 2 >| ty 3) 
ne % YOUR BURMALINE BELT- ah 
at é ING'S unique and distinctive tb 
aX construction, makes it possess ee 
ze Good Qualities and Features that yt 
x are instantly recognized by nost has 
4] Belt Users and Mechanical Engineers. at 
SS ay 
.f r A H 
eH We have installed it 
“eH in a great many diversified indus— i 
M tries, and it is giving entire 
i satisfaction. | 
‘? 
i We consider "BURMALINE" 
iB Superior to any Fabrio Belting with 
tf which we are familiar. 
$3) 


Yours truly 
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COMPANY, CHICAGO 


415-419 South Hermitage Ave. 
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Friction Surface : one 


Tee, 


ADE with the same fctjamenwmenicnss 

uniform care given (Sasou = 
to all our belts, and of rev aeeay ree tee ta 
specially selected duck Sneek ton 
of the highest type for ct 
this class of work. 


~ ee @ 


Microscopic view illustrating high 
quality of “friction” used as a co- 
adhesion between plys. 
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X / United & Globe Rubber Co. 


1610 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 























EAGLE WELDED STEEL PRODUCTS 


OIL CANS, TORCHES, TALLOW POTS, FILLERS, ETC. 
Highest Class Oilers in the World 
INDESTRUCTIBLE—WILL STAND MORE ABUSE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE—AND NOT LEAK 


Any piece of EAGLE WELDED WARE can be placed 








1 AG L, E WEL DE Db STE E L GOODS ar positively unaffected over fire and heated to a point at which the metal wouk - 
by B i ed WEL DING process all seams meit, yet the WELDED seam would not open This canne 
't ised an a melts ed ther without the use of a single be done with any other similar ware. 
droy t i or soldering flux of anv kind. Oil containers are frequently placed over fire in order to 
B this WELDING process the two thicknesses of metal thin the oils; EAGLE WELDED WARE is the cuits make 


becom “ thus terally doubling its that will absolutely stand this test and not leak 


rensth at the WELDED 








EAGLE WE (s DED WARE is STRONG where all other 


makes are weal 


Seour We oF0 O 





Nv LLAR WELDED On 

’ LARS 

} ; WELDED 
» 


Ex TRA HEAVY 
STEEL BAIL 









Heavy Moo’ 2 Heavy Hoop 
ELDEDON ‘8 WELDED On 


Soiid ONE PIECE STEEL 
Ho0P EXTENDS 44 iIncH FROM BOTTOM 





Sectional Cut Showing Construction 





Write for Catalog and Prices 


EAGLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Largest Oil Can Makers in America WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
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PARKER 


Pioneers in 1842 Leaders Ever Since 


o— MR. JOBBER— 


7 reasons 

The day of selling vises on the basis of “‘A vise is a vise’’ has 
passed. There are vices, vises and Parker Vises. The first 
two have their proper places, with Parker standing alone as the 


line with the 
7 Reasons Why: 


Why not sell the best and have your salesmen use the 
“7 Reasons Why” in selling? 






Backed by 79 years of satisfactory service. 


Can You Afford to be Without Them? 


anne THE CHARLES PARKER CO. 


PATENTED SWIVEL BASE 
A pull on lever tightens bolt “F,” pull- MASTER VISE MAKEPS 
ing up wedge “C,” and expanding . 
ring “B” against wall of base “A,” Meriden, Conn. U. S. A. 
forming A POSITIVE GRIP 
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Oliver Iron ® Steel Co. 


——Established 1863—— 





MANUFACTURERS 





Bolts, Nuts, Washers and Rivets Screw Railroad Spikes 
“Tyrone Brand”’ Picks, Mattocks, Grub Hoes and Crow Bars 
Track Bolts Wagon Forgings Boat Spikes 
Telephone and Telegraph Pole Line Material 


Steel Bars General Forgings Concrete Reinforcement Bars 


General Office ="4 Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EASTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
50 Church St., New York Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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= Belt 
Philosophy 























Buying belting is similar to buying y 
an automobile—you should look into 
it thoroughly to know what you're 
getting. Therefore, don’t order with- 
out thorough investigation know 
where and how your belting is made 
and become familiar with its past 
performance. 


For 78 years Cocheco Belting has 
been the choice of men who know 
the economy of buying “built-in” 
belting quality. Every. inch of 
“Cocheco” is taken from the center 
of the butt —a strip that is recognized 
as the toughest leather obtainable for 
belting purposes. Cocheco Belting is 
the most economical belting in the 
long run. 


I. B. Williams & Sons 


DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE U.S. A. 


14-16 N. Franklin St. 157 Summer St. 
Chicago, Il. Boston, Mass. 











71-73 Murray St. 
New York, N. Y. 


For maximum power trans- 
mission, increased capacity, 


reduced expenses and long 


che 
re a> =} Cocheco Belting 
BELTING 


uninterrupted service, 





i can’t be 
BELTING 


Quality Belting 
Since 1842 


Ih 
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beat. 





Investigate today 
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There is a Wide Open Market 


for 


Imperial Acetylene Generators 


Every Manufacturer is Becoming Interested 
in Oxy-Acetylene Welding 

Hundreds of manufacturers and mill operators, 
right in your own territory, would be amazed at 
the saving which Imperial Oxy-Acetylene Weld- 
ing outfits can effect in their plants, both on 
repairs and with short cuts on production. Write 
for our catalog giving detailed description of oxy- 
acetylene process, Imperial Products, etc. 





= fap rial pipers Acety- Everyone who uses Oxy-Acetylene Welding can 

ene Generator 1s made m con- : 

seahiak dcde. de aan it ping make his own acetylene gas far cheaper than he 
placed on the Imperial truck with the can buy it, with an Imperial Automatic Acetylene 
Oxygen cylinder and conveniently c 

transported to a job. enerator. 

The generator is of the carbide to It never runs out of acetylene in the middle of an im- 
oi inpe. Ps ps oj — to portant job. No high freight or express charges, 
ow, a small suppiy of carbide is “11. . . . 

debied dite the wale, dad Ga oe haulage bills, or money tied up in cylinders. 

ume of the carbide s ly ts to- . . . 
css set hoe dl rain The Imperial Automatic Acetylene Generators quickly 
is extinguished, the carbide supply is pays for itself. Saves 2 to 4 cents per foot on every 
shut off and generation stops. bit of acetylene used. 


So simple that there is nothing to get 


out of order. So effective that it 
stands ina class alone. j 
In | ! f 


the savings it effects, tt will 
quickly pay for itself Le tel 


ACETYLENE GENERATOR 


Turn on the torch and the gas begins to flow. Shut 
if off, and generation stops. It is automatic. Abso- 
lutely safe. Thoroughly protected by safety locks so 
nothing can go wrong. Carbide to water type. Al- 
ways ready instantly. 


Send for our new catalog showing oxy- 

cetvle weldino news j lescribin: 
acetyrene weiaing views and describinyv 
Imperial equipment. Ask for our proposi- 
tion to distributors. 


ee 


The Imperial Brass Mfg. Company 


513 S. Racine Ave. . Chicago, Ill. 


Makers of Imperial Welding, Cutting, Carbon and 
Lead Burning tangs and _— 


Pageant of Progress Exposition at Chi s $5,000,000 Municipal Pier Ju 30 to August 14 


IMPERIAL Des Brass PRODUCTS : 


2 
| 
} 
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2 LYTESTRONG 
PRESSED STEEL SHAFT HANGER 





Made in 
shaft sizes 


from 
13/16to215 16 


inclusive 


(itt 


g . antics and Machine Co. 


Manheim, Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers “of 


oaieateiel POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 





QUALITY 
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LYTESTRONG JUNIOR 


Pressed Steel Shaft Hanger 
for Counter-Shaft Purposes 


a 


| 
i 
| 


Nee 


). ILYTESTR = 
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Manheim, Pe nnsvlvi 
Manufacturers of 


POWER TRANSMITTING 


ania 


MACHINERY 


Jey Fsnmily and Machine Co. 
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THE CHICAGO LINE 








A 


Complete Line of 


Power Transmitting Appliances 














Including Many 


Ball Bearing Specialties 


WELL DESIGNED—WELL MADE 
GUARANTEED 








: 
f 
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DEALERS 
If it is for the mechanical transmisson of power 


—you will find it in The CHICAGO Line. 





Affiliate with The CHICAGO Line and you 
have one source of supply. 


Some territories open—INVESTIGATE. 


ee oh 


Main Office: 
30 So. Clinton St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 











Factory: 
Menomonee Falls, 
Wisconsin 


The CHICAGO Line now includes the MARVEL Steel Hanger 
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HERE, MILL SUPPLY DEALERS, 


ARE SOME TYPICAL TESTIMONIAL 
LETTERS. WHY DONT YOU 


HANDLE STEPHENSON 2? 
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|}. BAR BELT DRESSING | 


j- PRESERVES BELTS -_PREVENTS._ SLIPPING 











orrice oF 


POCONO HOSIERY MILLS 


A. W. KISTLER & SONS. PRopaizrors 


49 PROSPECT ST. 


The best seller on the market 


Easr Srroupssure. Paw Pril 8th, age) 


. 
. _ e ~ 
We have been using Stephenson Bar Belt Dressing Highest grade 
for the past 15 years and have also tried several other 
makes. Have found your bar dressing superior to any 


we have ever used lu; Good profit 











Good co-operation 
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Well adv din the b 
THE STAIB-ABENDSCHEIN COMPANY advertised in the best 
MANUFACTURERS OF trade papers 
crRanD PIANO ACTIONS ereicur 
ALBERT STAIS, Pecs wre ano 
G F ABENDSCHEIN, V Owes OFFICE ANO MAIN FACTORY eae ARO , = " 
aera Sam 134TH, STREET to BROOK AVENUE isis We furnish FREE /4 Ib. sample 
NEW YORK, _April 13, 1921. bars 
We have been using Stephenson Bar Belt Dressing for more than twenty . 
years and have found it always useful and beneficial for the purpose for which 
it was intended In our case, being woodworkers with wood dust flying around 
the factory, have given this Dressing a severe test but we have never found it 
te fart 
A. ‘ 
A Clbeeds ‘ 
Newase OD wna C Wr vans, sift wy, asta 
The Bearmes Company off xmericay 
- MANUFACTURERS OF = 
ama) rr “s . 
THRUST BAW, BEARINGS,«? STAR, BALL RETAINERS; 
Langaster, Pe, April 9, 1922, 
It give us pleasure to advise you we have used STEPHENSON over an 
extended number of years with most excellent results 
| il past we |} t l tther makes of Stick Dre ne but with . . wi 
ults not as satisfactory as ob 1 the use of your Dressing Trade Mark Registered 
We feel we have a very good opportunity to test Dressings, as we are oper 
ating three distinct lines of manufacturing, one in the turning of bearings, an Bens ls Pen 
other department in the grinding of Bearings and a third in the drawing and a See eee TEAR OFF HERE «<---—<<=—--<.. 
redrawing of metal over power presses 
STEPHENSON MFG. CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
Please mail us full details concerning yout proposi- 
ea tion, 
Nam ° - 
\ iddr 
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Beaver 25—1 to 2” 


Beavers 25 and 26 
Popular with Both 
Jobber and User 


Beavers 25 and 26 are popular with the user 
because they are fully adjustable and _ self-con- 
tained—hecause they have everything right in the 
tool ready for use at all times to do a first class 
piece of pipe threading. There are no loose parts 
to lug around—to lose and hunt for and lose time. 


They are popular with the jobber because their 
numerous advantages sell themselves to the user 


























| 
bee: : ‘user knows them to be all tha 
| Features of Beaver 25 and 26 | ecause the Rsabinds knows them to be all that 
the best pipe threading tools should be. 
{ Both of these tools } 
| and 2” pipe. No. 26 . » , oe 
| having a ratchet for Like all Beavers, these two tools are real me 
| quarters. chanical achievements. [very part bears the usual 
Beavers 25 and 26 are sturdy W stamp of high Beaver Quality. They are sturdy 
tand years yt hard work and 4 cut > “r 2 % : - 
‘dus danas “al es ae, and will stand years of hard use, always doing 
No separate dies—the a first class threading. They are compact, light in 
tool. A turn of the ndl weight. You might call them fully automatic be- 
hanges from one size to the next. . 1 : ° : " . 
cause in changing from one size to another, only 
No separate bushings—a_ self-centering ‘ a , f the c “ol late h: lle . he 
chuck eliminates that disadvantage | an eas} turn of the control plate handle sets the 
Puts new, clean threads on httings not tool for the next = You don't have to rorce 
ue to standard. them to thread pipe, when the adjustments are 
The dies are narrow—like lathe tools made—simply turn the handles and a clean, tight 
They recede as threading progresses, mak- Se | = | . 
ing each turn of the handle easier thread results. 
The vanadium tool steel dies can be _ . - = . ‘ : 
danpeted on & gruiewen he profit on each individual Beaver is inter- 
In short, there's practically nothing to esting to jobbers, and the volume of business re 
do with either of these tools but turn the sulting from Beaver popularity is also attractive 
handle—and that 24 one man cinch : 


to I ybbers. 











In selling Beavers vou know that vou are giving 
vour trade the very “Fullest Measure of Value in 
pipe threading and pipe cutting tools.” In buying 
Beavers the user knows that his money has bought 
him the most useful, all-round tool on the market. 


The Beaver catalog should be in the hands of 
every jobber and every user. Write for it. 


The Borden Co. 


511 Dana Avenue 


Warren, Ohio 


“ BORDEN-CANADIAN CO., 
— 109 Church St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


Beaver 26 (Ratchet) | to 2” 
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“SUPERHEAT 
OU Khow WILL HOLD IT 


been won by this Goodrich pack- 
ing because of this dependability. 


When you have sold Goodrich 
“Superpeat” packing for a steam 
heat job you need have no mis- 
givings as to the results.“Superheat” 
will hold any pressure that any 
sheet packing can. Unfailing de- 
pendability is associated with and 
proven by “Superheat.” Leadership 
among steam line packings has 


Mill supply houses and jobbers pinning 
their faith to“Superheat” {and other Good: 
rich packings for specific purposes} will 
find them builders of good will and profit. 
Service assures “repeat” orders from old 
customers, and strong advertising in a big 
field of trade journals is constantly creat- 
ing new customers. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, OHIO 


Goodrich 


"“SUPERHEAT 
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At Supply Houses 


More than meet Everywh 
where 


the conditions of service— 








Over 3,500,000 


HAT is the combined circula- 
tion of the publications in which 


JENKINS BRos, 








s Fire Line Valves 

















i Ft some Jenkins advertising appears. 

ai — An appeal is addressed to every 
ts possible valve user. Follow Jen- 
SS) kins publicity and you will find ad- 





vertisements directed to architects, 
engineers, plumbers, steamfitters, 
executives, and home owners—the 
story of Jenkins superiority is told 
to them through the advertising 
pages of the magazines they read. 


ean a 
tx tay Mei 


The valve buyer is urged to pur- 
chase Jenkins Valves from his sup- 
ply man. Are you stocked to 
supply the demand for genuine 
Jenkins ‘‘Diamond Marked’’ 
Valves? 






Your radiator valves can be the same as 
those in the biggest and best buildings 


JENKINS BROS. 


ENING i160 


n nkins Vay 





JENKINS BROS. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
Montreal London Havana 








FACTORIES: Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Montreal, Canada 











ncn 
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‘NATIONAL 
PIPE | 


WELL DESIGNED EQUIPMENT 


Not only do the materials used in 
“NATIONAL” Pipe measure up to 
high standards determined by metal- 
lurgical experts, but the value of their 
uniform quality is maintained through- 
out manufacture by mechanical equip- 
ment that is specially designed for the 


manufacture of “NATIONAL” Pipe. 


This modern equipment has a service 
factor and an exactness of operation 
built into it which make the uniform- 
ity of “NATIONAL” pipe practically 
certain—giving the consumer a de- 


pendable, 


WELL MADE PIPE 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Atlanta Row Chicago Denver De 
PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES 
EXPORT REPRESENTA 


New 


LOOK FOR 


*O°NATIONAL 


THE NAME 
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BECAUSE 


1. Alexander Rounded Leather Belting is 
made of the choicest center portion of 
bend middles only— 


tN 


is pushed through milling cutters in- 
stead of being pulled through a die— 


3. and, precisely the same amount of care, 
inspection and thought is given Alex- 
ander Rounded Leather Belting as enters 
into the manufacture of Alexander Flat 
Belting. 





Be Sure to Specify 


ALEXANDER Alexander Rounded Leather Belting 


SOLID, TWIST, AND By 

PATENT SOLID ALEXANDER { (9622 ) BROTHERS 
ROUNDED i he 

BELTING 







rae ¥. 
maate 


Leather Belting, Hydraulic Packings, Leather Specialties, 
Belt Dressing and Belt Cement 














LIMESTONE 
PULLEYS 


are guaranteed 





The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Inc. 


Maysville, Kentucky 
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“the journal of quality ”’ 












AN INDEPENDENT MONTHLY JOURNAL 
JOBBERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF MILL. STEAM, MINE AND MACHINERY SUPPLIES 
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AN INSPIRING CONVENTION 

May the tribe of mill supply men never grow 
less, and if the spirit displayed at the triple con- 
vention in Atlantic City last month is any erite- 
rion, it never will. There was a fine attendance 
of both manufacturers and distributors, with an 
unusual number of men in highest executive au- 
thority on the firing line. The generally admitted 
eritical condition in industrial, political and finan 
cial lines naturally appealed strongly to their 
fighting blood, and, like the good sports they are, 
they dropped everything of importance 
and gathered where their energy and counsel 
would do the most good. 

The man who missed these meetings, and the 
inspiration to be gained from fraternizing with 
the biggest and best brains in his clan, really lost 
something he could ill afford to do without. The 
addresses on the whole were uplifting, informa- 
tive and interesting, the discussions and confer- 
ences of great value, and the general confidence 
in the future so widely expressed of infinite bene 
fit. The industries connected with the mill sup- 


lesser 


ply line are passing through a baptism of fire, 
true, but with mighty few burns. Failures have 
heen extremely rare, order cancellations few, and 
result there is a spirit of optimism and 
demonstrated courage that adds to the joy of 
living. 

Serious minded men were at 
heeause the 


as ia 


the convention, 
times lead all business men to face 
present day problems with the best that is in 
them, but their attitude was not that hard times 
are here, or coming, but that the soft times of the 
past are departing, and that the future will cer 
tainly reward fighters, and not a man at the con- 
vention planned to miss his reward. 

Mitt Suppiies determined to do its part, and, 
as a result, this issue, we are confident, will dem 
onstrate that no efforts or expense were spared 
in presenting to our readers at the earliest pos- 
sible moment as full a report of the convention 
proceedings as it has ever been our privilege to 
lav before them. 

Business is not critically ill; it’s simply hesi 
tating because it became seriously indisposed as 
a result of high living, and needs a rest. Its 
period convalescence, while irksome, will not 
last very long, and when over will find the 
patient not only due for a rapid recovery, but 
hound to come back with a vim and punch that 
will astonish both natives and foreigners. It’ 
better than an even bet that when labor comes to 
its senses, when bankers and retailers stop profi- 
teering, when building starts up, when railroads 
commence buying, as they must, and federal 
taxes are adjusted on a sensible basis, our indus 
trial recovery will be more rapid and go farther 
than the most optimistic now predict. That is 
our firm belief. 





SOLVING THE BUILDING PROBLEN 

The building situation remains one of ae most 
vexing and vital problems confronting the Ameri- 
can public, and the growing indications that the 
building trades are realizing the error of their 
ways and weakening in their stand for wages 
out of proportion to existing conditions in busi 
ness and industry are noteworthy. 

lor months thousands of workers have blindly 
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stood out for top notch pay when descending 
wages have been the order of the day. As a re- 
sult building has been almost at a standstill, the 
many industries which furnish supplies for the 
construction and equipment of new buildings 
have been badly handieapped by lack of a suf- 
ficiently large market, men employed in these 
industries have been thrown out of work, rents 
remain at unprecedented and unjust heights, 
there are not enough dwellings and apartment 
houses to supply all the people of the nation with 
homes, and last, but not least, the very workers 
who have held out for peak wages in the build- 
ing trades have been idle for months when they 
might have been enjoving the happiness of life 
on good wages. 

There are numerous factors adversely affect- 
ing the industrial situation of the country, such 
as high freight rates, excessive taxes and the loss 
of foreign markets, due to the unsettled situation 
in Kurope, but none is more important than the 
tie-up in building. At the big triple mill supply 
convention in Atlantic City May 16, 17 and 18 
and at the annual meeting of the National Pipe 
and Supplies Association in Cleveland May 10 
and 11 constant emphasis was laid upon the 
necessity for settlement of the building trades 
situation. Industrial leaders throughout the 
country realize that once building is resumed the 
evele of industrial activity will get into action, 
business will improve and unemployment decrease 
materially. 

In Philadelphia members of the building trades 
have come down from their original demands, but 
skilled labor is holding out for a dollar an hour, 
whereas the contractors are offering ninety cents. 
In Chicago all unions but the carpenters’ had at 
this date (May 24) given power to their local 
arbitration boards, which, with the building trades 
council, are seeking to obtain peace by June 1, 
and the bricklayers seem especially likely to 
reach an early settlement with the contractors. 
The carpenters have been criticized by spokes- 
men of other unions. It was reported that they 


desired to put off wage problems until after 
the approaching election of officers. The car- 
penters have been holding out against a_pro- 


posed reduction of wages from $1.25 to $1 an 
hour. 

Meanwhile the revelations brought about by 
the investigation of the Dailey commission of the 
Illinois legislature in Chicago are startling and 
should serve as food for thought for every union 


laborer. They serve to demonstrate what has 
long been contended by observing men—that 
many business agents who have wormed their 


way into labor union officialdom should be thrown 
out of their jobs bodily, and then put in jail; that 


labor should ‘‘clean house’’ with a vengeance 


and rid itself of the men who are exploiting 


workers for their own individual gain. 
The building trades situation must be settled. 


Workers in the building trades must accept fair 


reductions in wages. They must do their part 
in readjustment for their own good, for the good 
of their fellow workmen in other lines of activity, 
for the benefit of industry as a whole, and for 
the health, happiness and prosperity of the na- 
tion. 





MUST FINANCE EXPORT TRADE 

At every meeting of business men in the 
United States the idea stands out clearly that 
business must get solidly behind the plan of 
financing our export trade, but if the news from 
Washington is correct, industry is much more 
ready with its spoken word than it is with its 
dollars. The Foreign Trade Financing Corpora- 
tion, with its proposed capitalization of one hun- 
dred million dollars, has not as vet been financed, 
and it is common talk in Washington that if the 
business interests of this country do not speedily 
subseribe for the stock of the corporation the 
government will be compelled to furnish funds. 
Kixperience has taught us that when the govern- 
ment once enters into business, it is almost im- 
possible to return it to private hands. 

William C. Redfield, former secretary of com- 
merece, recently stated publicly that he personally 
knew of orders from other countries available 
in the United States amounting to more than 
$20,000,000 which can be closed as soon as this 
corporation operates. 

The foreign trade financing machinery of the 
Kdge law offers the first and only reasonable step 
whereby the manufacturer can his frozen 
inventory rendered more liquid. There has never 
heen a question that the financing corporation 
will be so managed by men of ability that the 
investment itself will prove profitable in_ the 
way of a direct return. 
headquarters in New Orleans, have recently 
raised $7,000,000 to finance southern exports, and 
it would seem impossible for the great banks and 
trust companies of the North to further hesi- 
tate in raising money necessary to finance the 
foreign trade corporation. No information is 
available as to what pressure is being brought by 
the government on our banking institutions, but 
no doubt every effort is being made to make this 
financing a success. 

Considerable stress was laid at the triple con- 
vention of the mill supply associations in At- 
lantic City on the fact of the necessity for indus- 
trial corporations generally making an_ invest- 
ment in the financing corporation’s stock. It was 
pointed out there that business men in general 
had overlooked their duty in this regard, owing 
to the fact that the sum to be raised was so vast 
that small investments and capital were deemed 
unnecessary. In other words, business generally 
Was passing the buck to the great financial in- 
stitutions. This overlooks the fact that thous- 
ands of relatively small sums soon swell into a 
huge total. A marked example of this was seen 
during the war in the investment of Liberty and 


see 


Southern bankers, with’ 
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Victory loan bonds, when billions were raised 
largely by the action of millions of people who 
had never before owned a bond. It is understood 
that President Harding and every member otf 
his cabinet is convinced that speedy financing of 
this corporation is an absolute necessity. It is 
hoped that business men generally will bestir 
themselves at once and subscribe for the stock of 
the corporation. 

The industrial prosperity of this country is 
hound up in the success of our export trade, and 
manufacturers in every country but the United 
States are making every possible effort to not 
only finance the business that is coming to them, 
but are laving broad and comprehensive plans 
to go out into the markets of the world 
secure this business, 


and 





THE BUSINESS PRESS 

The business press of this country, while cer- 
tainly not inarticulate, is in a way a modest in 
stitution, blowing its own bugle only when inform- 
ing the industries of its value as an advertising 
medium. It tells you little of its dollar a vear 
men working for the government and the people, 
and almost nothing at all of the hundreds of its 
best who are working every day of the vear for 
much less than nothing. The National Confer- 
ence of Business Paper Editors is now engaged 


in a work of far reaching importance to the 
government and to all our basic industries. 


Monthy meetings are being held in Washington, 
under the guidance of Secretary Hoover, which 
are attended by a greater number of business 
paper editors than were ever before attracted to 
Washington, and the tasks Mr. Hoover is set- 
ting for the many committees appointed to assist 
him are eye-openers even to the men best in- 
formed as to his splendid executive ability and 
constructive force. 

Herbert Hoover is bound to go far, and as he 
sets foot on goal after goal of the many he has 
determined to reach, the business press of this 
country will have the proud satisfaction of know- 
ing that it did its best to aid lim in securing for 
the nation and our great industries the many 
beneficial changes which he is determined to se- 
cure. The business press of the United States is 
today proving that it is the great edueator and 
the great business stabilizer, despite the conten- 
tion of such men as Burleson, Kitchin and Rainey 
that it is a leech that ought to be taxed to death. 





CONGRATULATIONS ARE IN ORDER 

Secretary Mellvaine and the other officials of 
the National Pipe and Supplies Association are 
to be congratulated upon the success of the an- 
nual convention of that organization in Cleve- 
land May 10 and 11. 

The program was one of the best that could 
possibly have been arranged. The speakers were 
men of wide reputation with real messages to 
deliver, and they delivered these messages in 


clear, convincing style. It is scarcely stretching 


‘Cad 
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a point to say that any one of the principal ad- 
dresses was worth going miles to hear. But 
aside from the speeches the business sessions 
were highly beneficial. Those in attendance at 
the meetings could not fail to profit by the brief 
talks by manufacturers, the interesting discus- 
sions among members during the executive ses- 
sions, and the valuable facts and figures brought 
to the attention of the association through re- 
ports secured from various houses by the secre- 
tary. Aside from an automobile trip to the in- 
teresting points in Cleveland, at which ladies 
attending the convention were guests of the asso- 
ciation, entertainment was informal, but 
one had a good time. 

George V. Denny, the retiring president of the 
association, accomplished much during his two 
vears in office, and won the hearty appreciation 
of members. Guilford R. Adams, his successor, 
has been an ardent of the association 
and its activities, and his ability as an executive 
should serve him and the organization in good 
stead during lis tenure of office. 


every- 


booster 





BY WAY OF DEFINITION 

We’ve heard a lot about the reasonable opti- 
mist. Writers have written about him, speakers 
have proclaimed him, and we have continually 
heen advised to follow closely in his footsteps. 

Constant use of the term ‘treasonable opti- 
mist’? has perhaps caused many to wonder just 
What it implies. In our conception the reason- 
able optimist is neither a confirmed pessimist 
nor a wild optimist. He is the man who views 
the present and the future with a clear eye, and 


sees the blue sky between the clouds. He real- 
izes that while we have passed through the 


worst of the business crisis there is a rough path 
ahead, and that we must face the struggle up 
that path determinedly, confidently, vet with a 
realization that each step must be carefully 
taken. He is like the man who has passed the 
crisis in a severe illness, but knowing it will be 
some time before he completely recuperates, 
determines to follow the doctor’s orders and 
build up his strength, bit by bit, until finally re- 
covered, he will be better fit than ever before. 

It was the good fortune of the writer to talk 
with some of the leading distributors of mill sup- 
plies in Cleveland during a recent visit to that 
citv. He found that these distributors as a 
whole are reasonable optimists in every sense of 
the word. While business is far below what it 
Was last vear at this time, these men face the 
future confidently, unflinchingly. They see the 
rifts in the clouds. They believe the worst is 
past, but know there is a long, hard road ahead, 
and they are prepared to travel that road to the 
prosperity of the future. What is true of Cleve- 
land distributors is true of mill supply jobbers gen- 
erally. Asa class and as individuals they are rea- 
sonable optimists. They know the times demand 
increased sales efforts, improved business policies, 
and they are ready to adopt them. 
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Employes’ Magazines Bring Manifold Benefits 


They Bring Employer and Worker Closer and Improve Esprit de 
Corps—Cost of Hcll Managed Paper Small, Compared with Results 


JOLIN 


\ recent compilation of employes’ magazines or 


thousand in the 
They are in use in dozens of lines of 


Pome are 


showed there 


United States. 


papers are close tO a 


industry. 


printed on ordinary newsprint, 
others on expensive magazine stock. 
than e 


Some 


Some contain 
no more 


100 


eht small pages; 
have no illustrations 
as 80 in an tissue. 


others run to nearly 


while others have 
as many 
Phe editing in 


] 1 
+} } } 
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some cases is by a special staff; in 
»v the advertising department or an interested 
executive. The cost of the enterprise varies with the 


circulation and scope of the magazine. .\ few hundred 


ollars a year covers it in some cases, while in others 
it goes far up into the thousands. 

here are at present hundreds of organizations in 

this country which could use an employes’ paper as a 

highly valuable management device. The writer of 

rticle has investigated at first hand a large num 

ber of such magazines, and he will answer here some 


of the natural questions which arise. 


\n employes’ paper draws management and labor 
doctrines of labor agita 
rs and engenders a better working spirit. It lessens 
the d nger ot labor troubles, or 
strategic weapon for about understanding. 
month after month to make the 
contented with his job and with the economic 
ft] 


he \merican system of industry. 


loser together, 


in time of such 1s a 
bringing 
works worker 
| status 

It develops and nurtures ideals of good and efficient 
workmanship. In “fai editorials it attacks 
wasteful practices, and hammering away month after 
month, cuts them down, or entirely eliminates them. 
advertising 


play” 


It serves as an and promotive medium 
for company savings plans, group insurance, [English 
co-operative stores, and the like. It 
company baseball teams, bands, and other 
strongly conducive to a good esprit de corps. 
remendous : 


class« 5, 


boosts 
agencies 
It is of 
value in “safety-first’” work. 
The cost of a well managed employes’ 


paper is 
insignificant, 


compared with the results it attains. Its 


prime importance undoubtedly rests in its influence on 
the spirit of the organization. It builds for this month 


fter month, year after year. It grinds into the work- 
ing body the great fact that the interests of employer 
and emploved are vitally inter-related, and that as one 
prospers, so does the other. 

Quality 


ideals in organizations were badly 
mauled, if 


: not during the industrial 
boom, but several companies using employes’ maga- 


Many 
wrecked, wal 
zines kept them safe against any serious impairment. 
rhe cost is largely up to the company. The nature 
device is such that its cost logically is governed 
size and character of the organization which 
I am acquainted with a manufacturing house 
which publishes a monthly paper for its 3000 employes 
at a cost approximating two dollars a 


uses It 


year for each 
This paper is small, but the cost covers an 
expert editor, who gives his whole time to the com- 
pany and is available for use in the industrial rela- 
tions department in other valuable ways when not 
working on copy. Editorial costs are much the great- 
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est item in this instance, at least 50 per cent. Since 
an employes’ paper has been published by this firm, 
labor conditions have improved from actually bad to 
excellent. 

Frequency of issue, number of pages and quality of 
stock used are factors which may be modined to suit 
individual needs. Once a month is ordinarily frequent 
enough to issue an employes’ paper. The quality of 
the matter printed, rather than the number of pages 
or the grade of paper used, determines the effectiveness 
of the medium. 

The publication is usually distributed without cost. 
[;mployes learn to like it, and to look forward to it, 
through skilful editorial management. -\lways there 
is much personal gossip about individual workers. 
There are many snapshots in unconventional poses. 
The editor uses his professional skill to give the publi 
cation a strong “human interest” atmosphere. Home 
departments for women and girl employes, garden 
departments and the like inject interest. 
page of news photos is used. 


Sometimes a 


How can a house ask for careful, conscientious work 
through the employes’ magazine without seeming to 
preach? 

-ditors of employes’ papers have found this problem 
comparatively simple. Snapshots of 
workers, the old “tried and true” 
month = after 


sketches. 


loyal, careful 
type, are published 
with short commendatory 
The attainments of unusually rapid workers 
news mention. 


month, 
are given In editorials the inspira 
tional note is used, the relation hearty, conscientous 
effort bears to an emplove’s success being shown. 
Where a wasteful practice is attacked, the editor per- 
haps sketches various things the company does espe 
cially to help the the 
workers, in all that in 
return. 


workers. Then, he asks if 


fairness, shouldn’t do this or 


In adopting names for employes’ papers some houses 
choose those of an inspirational nature. Others use 
names emphasizing in greater or less degree the idea 
of co-operation. Sometimes it is thought better to use 
a name indicating the newsy nature of the paper, or 
one based upon the product or products manufactured 
or handled by the company. A good idea is to hold 
a naming contest, publishing the first number without 
a permanent name, and inviting 


from 
employes. 


suggestions 

The writer has aimed to relate some of the essential 
facts about an employes’ paper. There has been 
marked growth in the use of employes’ papers, and 
there will be more as the highly successful results of 
those now in existence become known. One of the 
best features of the plan of publishing an employes’ 
magazine is its almost universal applicability. One of 
the most successful publishers of an employes’ paper 
known to the writer employs only approximately 300 
men and women. On the other hand, great houses 
employing forces as large as good-sized cities find such 
publications of much value. 
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ig Triple Convention of 
Mill Supply Associations 


National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association, Southern Supply and 
Vachinery Dealers’ Association, and American Supply and Machinery Manu- 
7 and 18 With Grati- 
fying Results—Attendance Large and Addresses Delivered of Unusual Interest 


facturcrs’ Association Met at Atlantic City on May 16, 1 


“Now there was a certain man in those days who entering into details regarding the action of the indi 
kept a large inn. And this inn was in the land over vidual associations. ~ 
against Atlantic City. And Atlantic City is a land Prior to that, however, a word should be said cover 
of milk and honey wherein merriment and song are’ ing the triple convention as a whole, the attendance, 
wont to abide. And it was the custom for Pilgrims the character of the various units, the entertainment 





and Travelers to journey thither for counsel and good offered, the attendance of ladies, the work of our 
cheer. And it came to pass that in the fifth month yhotographers on the boardwalk, and particularly the 
| Stal} i 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OFFICERS SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 
President, Crannell Mi rgan, The Hardware & Supply President, J. 11. MeKinnon he Cameron & Barkl 
Co., <lkron, Ohio; first vice-president (chairman, ma- Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; first vice-president, 7. G. Hymai 
chine tool section), L. H. Swind, Swind Machinery Co., Hyman Supply Company, Newbern, N. C.; second vi 
Philad: ipnia; Second vice-president, Robert I Blair, president, James Biggs, Hardwicke-Etter Co., Shermai 
Pittsburgh Gage and Supply Co., Pittsburgh, secretary- Cx.: ecretary-treasurer, Alvi VW. Smith, Smith- urt- 
treasurer, Thomas Al. Fernley, Philadelphia; advisory sec- ney Company, Richmond, Va 
retary-treasurer, 1. James Fernley, Philadelphia , , 
: : ‘ yy, fhuladel] See oe aniiteos: Tt Marshal Turner (rite 
kixccutizve Committee: HH J. Radcliffe. BE. A Kins f.vecuhive Con yo I iy Marshal | i rier 
r ) ; ; upply up 1 Dile ‘ rman by SiULp- 
Company, Ctiacmnatt; WH. C. Ellsworth, White Tool & ig Pane. eens nt i ee ) Ed 
y — . ‘ } rattersol ompany 4a., L¥eW UFrieans, 2 
Supply Ca., Clev, land . I] k Sostheim,. Geo RB Carpen- } , « / ( ea l ( } nr ; \ \ ‘ ene " . 
= ! Parker vlor-Parker O ri orfolk, -F ¢ rea 
ter Co., Chicago; B. H. Ackles, T. B. Rayl Company ards Pay! se Ss ah LN ; foe 
Detroit by Glover, The Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, . ( 
é 
} 
of the second year afte1 impressions gained from 
the Great \\ ar: and the MERICAN ASSOCIATION OFFICERS conversations with other 
hrst of the Lean Years, ) . , . FO “Ss an istribu 
Ca ares ] President, N. A. Gladding, E. C. Atkins & ( Lane luce - 1 d 
there toregathered at the fndianapolis; first vice-president, Irving IW. Lemaux, In- tors regarding the futur 
Inn certain of a= great dianapolis Brush*& Broom Mfg. Co., Indianapolis; sec- of business. Phe last 
multitude of artificers of ond uice-president, John C. Ruf, 1. B. Williams & Sons, named, obeying the scrip 
the crafismen of the Dover, N. H.; third vice-president, S. D. Baldwin, Cincin tural injun ‘tion om 
A « 2 I ? L « 4 ( Le) a 
5 : ; : : nati Rubber Mfy. Co., Cincinnati; secretary-treasurer, : ; ie a casa 
Tribe of Mill) Supplies F. D. Mitchell: New Vork Cit first. Business is as it is, | 
and the distributors kexecutive commuttee: Joseph G. Deericks, Pittsburgh and every reader of Mitt i 
thereof. From lands be Steel Co., Pittsburgh, chairman; Dixon C. Williams, Chi- SUPPLIES 1s well informed | 
vond the mountains and cayo Nipple Mfg. Co., Chicago; Edward Blake, Jr., as to its volume or lack 
Se : ak toh ms Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, Greenfield, Mass.; A : ; 
rivers and lakes came l. Simonds, Simonds Manufacturing Co.. Fitchbura. of volume, but many may 
these Pilgrims to the ap- Mass.; Il. F. Wright, Wright Mfa. Co. Lisbon, Ohio not realize that as a 
pointed place to take whole industry is not dis 
counsel and make merry.” couraged nor pessimistic. } 
The above writing, translated from ancient Sanskrit Phe truth is realized, and every effort possible is be 


was found transcribed upon parchment in an ancient’ ing made to overcome adverse conditions and return 
tomb in the wilds of New Jersey, and is given for to a more normal way of conducting production and 
what it is worth. It may have a bearing upon certain” sales. Time is the great factor. Overhead costs must 
proceedings in Atlantic City on May 16, 17 and 18. be reduced, labor must accept less for the one thing 

These tribesmen of modern days were divided into it has to sell, freight rates must be deflated. excess 
two great classes, the men who made the thousands profits taxes must be reduced or abolished, building 
of articles used in building and equipping factories, construction must be resumed, retail prices must be 
mills and machine shops, and the hustlers who saw to it cut and the strike of buyers ended, interest rates on 


that these varied products reached the ultintate con- money must seek a lower level, and with these few 
sumer. The latter in time subdivided into two ter- things properly adjusted the country will see that 
ritorial organizations, known to us as the National somewhat overworked word “normalcy” a fact and 
and Southern Associations of mill supply dealers. not just a word. 

The manufacturers carry that grand old name, *“Amer- The attendance at the triple convention was in point 
ican.” of numbers greater than the most ardent booster antic- 


On the afternoon of the first day of the triple con- ipated. In point of individual worth, standing and 
vention at Atlantic City, Monday, May 16, there was ability it was one hundred percent. Busy executives 
held a joint meeting of all there assembled. It seems in every line were there to give the best they had 
proper to tell you first of this open meeting before to their fellows, and not one expressed regret, when 
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over the time and 


final adjournment 
expended. 
Entertainments for the delegates and the many ladies 
present, while not intrusive, were numerous and pleas- 
urable, including dancing, vaudeville and concerts, all 


came, money 


under the roof of the Marlborough-Blenheim hotel, 











McKinley, Republic Tron 


Left to nght—W. H liver, C. § 
j Prenter, Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co 


Steel Co.; J. W 


convention headquarters. Especially pleasurable were 
the offerings of Leo Sachs and his fellow musicians. 
The work of MILL SuppPLies’ photographers will be 
found on many pages of this issue. 
ruined in process of 
That’s all of that. 
Now for the joint session Monday afternoon. It 
was called to order by President Charles W. Beaver, 
of the American Association. He introduced Rev. 
Robert A. Elwood of the Boardwalk Church, Atlantic 
City, who delivered the invocation. 
Chairman Beaver then introduced W. P. 
C. T. Patterson Co., Ltd., 
upon “General 
follows: 
A great responsibility rests upon all men who talk in 
public now on the issues of the day. No man knows just 
where we are all heading and no man, with full assurance 


Many plates were 
development, we regret to say. 


Simpson, 
New Orleans, who spoke 
Southern Conditions” substantially as 





I mean by this, that the fruits of enterprise—as measured 
by the normal margin between the normal cost of labor, 
of material and of overhead generally, and the normal 


returns from such enterprise, have been adversely affected. 

Labor is giving less and is demanding more. Our rail- 
roads have found it necessary to radically increase their 
rates. Our old markets in Europe are no longer available 
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Arthur S. Langston and John T. Bulkley, Jenkins 


We must develop new markets for our surplus products. 
We must devise new economics and new savings. We 
must seek the means of lower cost transportation. 

In my opinion, the item of Transportation Costs offers 
us our real opportunity. 

Before the days of steam power, hand labor in industry 
produced only a small profit for the employer per unit of 
labor employed. 

Through the centuries preceding, the workmen had grad- 
ually succeeded in annexing a greater and greater share of 
industrial earnings in the form of wages. 

Steam power and machinery brought a new equation into 
action. They multiplied the output of each unit of labor. 
They largely increased the economic margin enjoyed by 
enterprise. In time the unions became strong. <A _ greater 
and greater share of labor’s earnings, through the aid of 
machinery, was demanded by labor as its wage. 

The war brought an enormous bulge in wages. Double 
pay tor over-time became practically a part of labor’s wage. 
The per diem collected reached unheard-of figures. Easy 
money produced lax effort. And so labor has come in 
to insist on giving less of its strength and skill than former- 
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in his own knowledge, can offer his fellow men definite 
advice as to how to meet the pressing problems that con- 
front us, 

Great changes in the business world have taken place 
and are yet to take place. I have given much thought to 
it all, and have reached some conclusions which, to me, are 
rather definite. 

One of them is, that the old economic margin which we 
all understood, and upon which we have long based our 
business enterprises, has been seriously impaired. 





PANORAMIC VIEW OF DELEGATES TO TRIPLE CONVEN 


ly and on demanding more in the shape of a wage. 

Cost of operation must, of course, include all items of 
overhead. 

High railroad rates, which have probably come to stay, 
are part of the equation. 

In making up its schedule of overhead, industry must 
now use the figures representing the high cost of rail 
transportation as part of its basis, along with low returns 
and high cost of labor. 

This standard labor understands. 3ut should industry 
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find a way to use easy grade railroads in place of moun- 
tain grade railroads, and effect a cost of transportation 
predicated on the use of low cost rather than high cost 
carrier service, it would begin to create a new economic 
margin, in a measure similar to that created by the use 
of steam power and machinery in place of hand labor. 

If industry went further, and sought the use of the inland 











Left to right—Chas. L. Bowly, Hewitt Rubber Co., telling Allen 
H. Warner, Jr.. H. B. Sherman Mfg. Co., why he its 100 per 
cent Hewntt. 


navigable waterways, a further and very important 
would be effected. 

If it carries this idea to its logical conoclusion, the facto- 
ries will be located on the banks of navigable waterways 
which give access to interior and to shipside markets, by 
both water and easy grade railroads. 

Such location, being in the valleys, will be near the 
source of supply of the raw material and of food. 

In all of this there is the possibility of important sav- 
ings, not considered in the present day schedule of over 
head. 


saving 


In this way a new economic margin can be created for 
many of the first magnitude industries of the United States. 

There are further advantages to be gained. Western Eu- 
rope is no longer a market of great promise. Europe's 
industrial population needs occupation. Therefore, Europe 
will desire only raw material from us, and then only such 
raw material as it cannot buy elsewhere, because of the 
enormous debt Europe now owes us for purchases made 
during the war. 


of soil, and of the Orient where dense populations may ac- 
quire new needs. 

The population of Latin-America may be increased by 
hundreds of millions, necessitating the building of railroads, 
towns and cities, power plants, good other 
facilities. 


roads and 


Reciprocal trade relations being essential, the developer 
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Stevens and W. W. Crooker, 


of American industry and commerce must assist in creat- 
ing markets in this country for Latin-American and Oriental 
products, as well as in the creation of markets abroad for 
his own surplus output. 

All of the while he must not overlook the fact that 
while Europe lacks raw material, Europe’s age old system 
of thrift and economy, and the presence there of a large 
industrial population needing occupation, create a basis of 
foreign competition which must be met by North Amer- 
ican enterprise if the operator in the United States would 
succeed. 

Here again transportation looms large. As a rule, Eu- 
rope’s key industries are located on navigable water courses. 
These waterways serve commerce at costs very low when 
contrasted with American railroad rates of pre-war times, 
and ridiculously low when compared with such rates of 
today. 

The twenty-seven states of the Mississippi Valley pro- 
duce the bulk of the raw materials and the food produced 
in the United States. Of the totals for the United States, 
these twenty-seven states produce 86.9 per cent of the corn, 
80.8 per cent of the wheat, 74.8 per cent of the live 














TION AT ATLANTIC CITY—MOSTLY MANUFACTURERS. 


The United States has developed far beyond the 


stage 
of a raw material seller. We now have a very large 
industrial population of our own. Our factories have a 
capacity greatly in excess of our domestic needs. We 
require surplus markets abroad for finished articles of 


commerce. 
Desirable markets of this character are to be 
in regions which have not been over-exploited. 
The most available regions are those of Latin-America, 
where there are vast resources of minerals, of forests 


found only 


and 


stock, and constitute 69.6 per cent of the total area and 
54.3 per cent of the total population The region produces 
95.8 per cent of the coal, 92.6 per cent of the coke, 97 
per cent of the iron ore and 91.7 of the pig iron. These 
percentages in the main hold good throughout the list of 
food and raw material products. 

From every portion of this great basin, level grade 
railroads extend to shipside. Through the center of it, 
with great arteries east and west, courses the navigable 
Mississippi. 
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In the past we have dragged the raw materials of the 
valley over mountain ranges to the industrial centers of 
the Atlantic seaboard, and then dragged the food required 
to sustain the factory workers. That was practical so long 
as the markets served were in Western Europe. 

Henceforth, the markets we must build to, will lie largely 
in Latin-America and, through the Panama Canal, in the 
Orient. : 

The practical thing to do under these conditions is to 
develop industry near the source of raw material and food 
supply in the valley, and then use the navigable water- 
vays and easy grade railways to deliver it to domestic 
trade centers and to shipside enroute to foreign markets. 

\ barge line at present operating on the Lower Miss- 
issippi is able to make money at rates only 80 per cent 
of the rail rates Through a system of joint rail-river 
rates, interior shippers at points far removed from the St. 
Louis terminus of the barge line, get the benefit of this 
saving. 

Men versed in such matters say that a perfected system 
with modern terminal equipment and adequate power units 
should ultimately enable this water transportation  sys- 
tem to be operated at rates as low as 50 per cent of pres- 
ent rail rates 

Carrying this development out, industry will save, through 


While our 1920 crops were raised at a high cost, lower 
prices for products have forced almost unbelievable econ- 
omies, which is resulting in the 1921 crops being raised on 
an almost inconceivable cost basis, so with the coming 
of the new crop, the economic position of the South should 
be fully restored. 

Many of our friends gain the idea that the South is 
absolutely dependent upon the cotton situation, but that 
is far from being a truth. While it is a long way from 
5-cent to 40-cent cotton, it is a still longer way from 40- 
cent to 1ll-cent cotton in destroying wealth—but the wealth 
of the South has not been destroyed. 

It must not be conceived that the prosperity or bankruptcy 
of the South absolutely depends upon the cotton market. 
The combined value of corn, wheat and oats produced 
in the strictly Southern States is in excess of the value 
of cotton. 

The production in the South of iron, steel and coal is 
of vast importance. 

An extremely large proportion of oil and oil products 
is secured from the Southern States, the Louisiana oil 
producing wells being among the greatest in the world. 

Our southern lumber will average about 40 per cent 
of the entire amount produced in the United States, and 
this percentage of capital invested also holds. 
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near access to raw material and food supply and availability 
of low cost transportation, enough to enable it to profitably 
compete with Europe—in spite of high American wages. 

This is the new economic margin for American business 
I have in mind. 

\s trade routes change, the domicile of enterprise must 
change. 

If we take full advantage of the opportunities that lie 
within our reach, I believe we may look forward with 
hope and with confidence. 

The thought may occur to you that I have strayed from 
my allotted subject—namely, “General Southern Condi- 
tions”, but when you consider the port of New Orleans and 
other southern ports, and their important relations to the 
Mississippi Valley, with the wealth, population, production 
and capacity of the great basin, you will immediately per- 
ceive and be convinced of the close connection between 
the economic, industrial and financial condition of the strict- 
ly Southern States, and the important and dominating posi- 
tion which our Southern States bear to the valley as a 
whole. 

In presenting my subject, I consider it of great im- 
portance to endeavor to outline a program of progress, 
a program of constructive thought, and to carry a 
message to you along lines that mean the expansion and 
up-building of the section of our country that is virtually 
an empire within itself; and the development of which 
would add untold wealth to the Southern States, and bring 
wealth, prosperity and future happiness to millions of our 
southern people. 

The products of the South being largely from the soil, 
we have naturally been seriously affected by the lower 
prices for agriculture products; but due to the nature of our 
industries, the fundamental condition of the South is ab- 
solutely sound, and due to our widely diversified resources, 
with the opening of trade markets, our recovery from the 
present depression will probably be more rapid than any 
other section of the United States. 








Left to right—Wm. B. Blowers, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.; 
T. A. Witte, Witte Hardware Co., St. Louis. 


Also an item of interest is the production of sulphur, 
the mines on the gulf coast of Louisiana and Texas pro- 
ducing about 70 per cent of the world’s supply. 

And also that the rock salt mines of Louisiana are the 
greatest in the Western Hemisphere. 

The above without touching upon the importance of the 
rice and sugar industries and agricultural production as a 
whole, which cover a range of all classes of production that 
are raised in a semi-tropical climate. 

In considering the agricultural production we must not 
overlook the vast development that has taken place in 
industrial and manufacturing lines. Comparisons along this 
line are highly educational. 

The outstanding financial development of the past year 
was the organization of the Federal International Banking 
Company, with headquarters at New Orleans, and I would 
not be doing justice to you if I did not state what this 
means as an economic development of the South. 

The organizers of this company felt that the South 
could, in a large measure at least, help itself in the 
present difficulties of financing exports by having a 
financial institution of its own. Our northern banking 
friends at first smiled at the efforts of our southern bankers 
to raise six million dollars capital but they, as well as 
ourselves, were agreeably surprised when the totai sub- 
scriptions aggregated seven million dollars, and the new 
company was incorporated with seven millions of dollars. 

Many important transactions, which have helped to finance 
cotton and other exports from the South, have already been 
handled by the corporation, and there is no doubt but what 
it will occupy an important part in the financial machinery 
necessary to handle the export business of this country, 
and particularly our southern section. 

This will clearly illustrate to you, that we of the South 
are doing something to help ourselves, and working for 
the future of the Greater South, which we see before us. It 
is very gratifying that we were successful in the organiza- 
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tion of the above bank, whereas the much-talked-of One 
Hundred Million Dollar Corporation has not yet material- 
ized. We are not only quite willing, but we are anxious 
to see the larger bank established in the North because 
the more such banks we have, the better it will be for 
the country at large, and we want to leave the thought 
that the South is always for the betterment of the country 
as a whole. 

President Beaver: I am sure, ladies and gentlemen, that 
we are all deeply indebted to Mr. Simpson for his very 
instructive and interesting message from the South. Melville 
\. Mix, president of the Dodge Manufacturing Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind., will address us on business conditions. 

Mr. Mix—Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, friends of 
the Association, | have a confession to make. When I 
came down here in response to Mr. Fernley’s very kind in- 
vitation | assumed that I was going to talk to one of the 
associations about the business, or the line with which I am 
connected. You can imagine my surprise when I talked to 
Mr. Fernley yesterday afternoon and discovered that he 
had put me on the Big Talk Circuit, so that I will have to 
beg your indulgence in the matter of a formal talk, and to 
claim the privilege of reviewing the results of these in- 
dustrious young men in front of me, and have them omit 
those things which I said and should not have said, and 
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Left to right--G. B. Baldwin, N. A. Gladding, W. 
Turner and Mack Lyons. 


insert therein all those things that I would have liked to 
have said that I did not say. 

When you talk about business conditions you have a 
very broad subject. One of our good friends of the Hebrew 
persuasion in answering Isadore Rosenfeld, who had sent 
out a questionnaire, said “Born? yes; business—rotten.” I 
don’t think that is the proper word—business is resting. 
You no doubt appreciate the fact that it is impossible to 
sustain an intensive effort indefinitely—that there must be 
a period of peace and recuperation before another period of 
a similar effort can be undertaken. To my mind that is the 
Situation we are in right now. We had a great deal to 
say about the dough boy when he came back from the 
other side, and the boys who were coached up to the 
fighting faith and fighting habit on this side that did not 
get over on the other side, as to their hesitancy about 
going back to work. Some had been stimulated in one way 
or another to do great things, and others to be prepared to 
do great things As a matter of fact all business was in 
substantially the same condition; everything was stimulated 
and pressed to the utmost. If I may be pardoned the. ex- 
pression, I think it may be charged to the business ex- 
ecutives as a class, that they were about as tired as the 
dough boys, and were quite as anxious to have a rest. 

I believe that in proof of that I can say there -has never 
been a time in the business history of the country when a 
change, such as has been experienced recently in business, 
has been met with so much complacency. You do not find 
anybody crying about it very much, particularly the old 
Stagers like myself and a few others who have been 
through several of these things since 1903 and some before. 
They are expecting things of that kind occasionally and are 
prepared for them. Those who have gone into business in a 
new way since that time, who have come into the field of 
activity within the past seven or eight years, have probably 
got the idea that this thing was a matter of skimming off 
the cream. They have never had occasion to get down to 


serious conditions, and they have not realized the necessity 
of applying to business the same economic principles they 
would recommend to any working man—to lay up a little 
“fat” to take care of a rainy day. Those things are items 
that have a great deal to do with the present situation. 
The various viewpoints that are expressed as you get them 
in hotel corridors and in the smoking rooms of the Pull- 
man cars of this country have probably been the cause of 
more bargains in politics than were ever brought about 
by discussions in the celebrated country grocery store. If 
the fellow who starts off the conversation in a smoking 
room happens to be an optimist, and he talks a lot about 
how business is going to improve, everybody chimes in and 
they try to outdo each other in telling how good their 
business prospects are. If he talks the other way, each 
will chime in and say how bad their business is. I have 
noticed that here at the convention. People come up to me 
and ask me how business is. If I smile and talk encour- 
agingly about it, they commence to brag and say that they 
are doing 85% of the business they had “been doing before, 
and we have a good time. If I lay back and don’t say 
anything, they start off talking about how rotten business 
is, so I say this whole situation is more or less a matter 
of a state of mind. There never was a time when the 
country needed as many things as it needs now. All the 
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world needs many things. There never was a time when 
we had such great facilities for producing those things, 
but we have this matter—the lack of individual initiative, 
if you please—taking a rest. 

The business man is like a patient in a hospital. If he 
opens his mail in the morning and there are no orders and 
a lot of bills, there is a collapse, the temperature runs down 
and he sends for brandy and hot water and a lot of 
things, and then when the treasurer comes in with a long 
list of bills payable that have got to be taken care of 
right away, his respiration increases and he has a pulse 
around 120, and he sends for his banker instead of a doctor. 
Those conditions are going to continue in proportion to 
the manner in which we individually meet them as we 
come in contact with business conditions about the country 
I might go through several pages or hours of. statistics 
and arguments about what they do down in Washington, 
and what we want to have done regarding exports and 
taxes and all that sort of thing. I am going to assume 
that you gentlemen are just as well posted on those things 
as I am; that you have access to the same general infor- 
mation and the same editorials, and that your line is 
subject to the same conditions as mine, so that it would 
seem to be a waste of your time and mine to review those 
things. 

My judgment is that business is going to improve; it is 
going to be better just as soon as those items which have 
not yet been liquidated are placed on the right level 
Particularly does that affect the retail trade and the wage 
situation. which would include, of course, transportation. 
The wholesale market has been deflated, but retail prices 
have not been deflated. While retail associations and 
various merchants will tell you how they marked their 
goods down, if you will go and look over the stocks, you 
will confirm my opinion that those reductions have been 
made on a lot of things they would like to get rid of, 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Jobbers and Manufacturers Should Co-operate 


Co-operation and Mutual Understanding Will Destroy Any Bar- 
riers—Distributors Should Seek the Support of Supply Consumers 
ERNEST H. SMITH 


President, The Hollow 


“Manufacturers are coming more and more to recog- 
nize the fundamental soundness of the jobber as an 
important link in getting goods from the producer 
to the consumer economically and with dispatch,” 
writes Mr. Jones, sales manager, J. T. Wing & Co., 
Detroit. 

You will agree with Mr. Jones that the jobber 
is an important link in getting goods from the pro- 


Center Packing Co., Cleveland 


jobber should let the manufacturer know that he 
stands ready at all times to extend the co-operation 
necessary for the proper marketing of the latter’s 
products. 

A large consumer in the writer’s city made the 
statement that he bought from local jobbers in case of 
emergency only and that when he needed anything “big” 
he bought direct from the manufacturer. This particular 


ducer to the consumer, and so will 
every other jobber in the United 
States. Naturally, the mill supply 
jobber believes in himself, but if, 
as we believe, the mill supply job- 
ber is an indispensable factor in the 
distribution of supplies, it is up to 
the jobber alone to spread this gos 
pel among the users and manutfac- 
turers of supplies. 

A great many manufacturers 
who do not believe in jobber dis- 
tribution should be selling their 
products almost entirely through 
the mill supply jobber. Some 
manufacturers now selling through 
the jobber are planning to sell 
direct, and others are considering 
a change in their selling policy 
with the view of opening co-oper- 
ative branches to handle several 
non-competitive lines of supplies. 
Part of this unrest has been caused 
by the slump in business and the 
fact that the jobber was forced to 
reduce stocks and curtail buying. 

The writer recently discussed 
this subject with a large manufac- 
turer whose line is_ particularly 
adaptable to jobber distribution. 

“We are through with the job- 
ber,” said the manufacturer. “Un- 


In this, the third of his series of 
articles on the relation that should exist 
between the distributor and consumer of 
mull supphes, Mr. Smith cites some of 
the causes why some manufacturers sell 
direct, and emphasizes the fact that 
co-operation and mutual understanding 
hetween manufacturers of supplies on 
the one hand and distributors on the 
other will tear down all barriers. He 
urges the jobber to convince the manu- 
facturer of his (the jobber’s) vital 
tunportance im the distribution of sup- 
plies, and to co-operate with the manu- 
facturer to the fullest extent 

Mr. Smith also states that the con- 
sumer of mill supplies must be told of 
the importance of the jobber and his 
own dependence on the supply houses 
in his vicinity, and that he must be 
urged to give the jobber his support and 


the opportunity of bidding on his 
requirements in cases where they are 
now taken care of by manufacturers 
who sell direct 

These articles by Mr, Smith are 


tlluminating, and every jobber of null, 
steam, mine and machinery supplies and 
machinery should read them intensively, 
and profit by them. Mr. Smith has 
studied the subject of jobber distribu- 
tion thoroughly and ts himself an 
earnest advocate of selling through the 
dealer. The “back your jobber” cam- 
paign which he is conducting ts awak- 
ening widespread interest, and he is 
well satisfied with the results that have 


attended hus efforts thus far. 


instance does not involve the ques- 
tion of price, since this consumer 
never gives the mill supply job- 
bers a chance, not even a “look in” 
on the “big stuff.” 

This condition of course is pri- 
marily due to the fact that some 
manufacturers are soliciting busi- 
ness direct from the consumer. 
This particular consumer has 
never been told that the mill sup- 
ply jobber is of any importance to 
him. The manufacturers who sell 
to him direct do not fail to tell him 
at every opportunity how 4mport- 
ant they are to him, however, and 
how he can buy goods more cheap- 
ly from the manufacturer who sells 
direct than if he buys products sold 
through the jobber. 

Some years ago the writer had a 
boss who taught his salesmen al- 
ways to ask for an order before 
leaving a customer. He probably 
believed that those who asked 
would receive, and he was right, 
nine times out of ten. How often 
does a salesman call on his cus- 
tomers, visit with them, talk busi- 
ness conditions and baseball, and yet 
leave without asking for an order? 
The average salesman has done this 





less we sell our products for him, 
the will remain on_ his 
shelves, and when a slump comes he quits us cold.” 

This manufacturer is not an exception. He is not 
alone in his belief; there are too many manufacturers 
of supplies who agree with him. These manufacturers 
condemn jobber distribution either because they have 
had a sad experience with some jobber who failed 
to co-operate with them and sell their products, or 
because they do not understand selling through the 
jobber. When the manufacturer making the above 
statement was asked how he co-operated with the 
jobber in the sale of his products, he replied, “We 
gave them the best quality for the price, and made 
prompt shipments.” He evidently expects the jobber 
to advertise, introduce, sell and do all the things neces- 
sary to place and keep his products on the market. 

Co-operation and mutual understanding will tear 
down all barriers between the jobber and manufac- 
turer of supplies. It is a mutual proposition, and the 


goods 


many times when he might have 
secured an order had he asked for it. 

The average mill supply jobber is much the same as 
the average salesman. The jobber carries complete 
stocks of supplies of all kinds, maintains a large estab- 
lishment and stands ready to serve the consumer at all 
times to the utmost of his ability. But how often does 
he actually ask the consumer for his backing? How 
often does the mill supply jobber ask the consumer to 
give him business instead of buying direct from the man- 
ufacturer? We realize you have salesmen who are 
soliciting orders, but that’s not the question. We mean 
you should ask the user of supplies for his support and 
the opportunity of bidding on his requirements in cases 
where they are now taken care of by the manufacturer 
who sells direct. You can bank on it that those manu- 
facturers who sell direct never would get the business if 
they didn’t convince the consumer of the supposed advan- 
tage of buying direct—and then ask for business. 

The consumer needs “telling” and “asking.” 





—————E 
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(Continued from page 49) 


which you do not want, and on a lot of things that are 
not essential A furniture man may mark down a $500 
furniture set 50%, and he will try to sell you something 


at a low price that you do not want—that you would not 
want at any price. Such men have not met the general situa- 
tion and they have got to do it 

You talk about the laboring man. 
of course, to a reduction in his 
town to spend his money 


He is going to object, 
I wage. As he goes down- 
he finds that he has to pay almost 


as much now for a pair of shoes, or a hat, or a suit of 
clothes as he did the year before. He does not buy it. 
The merchants have not met that condition. I don’t 


know when they are going to do, but it is going to be a 
matter which every person should do what he can to 
adjust prices. You can talk patriotism and good times and 
all that sort of thing until you are black in the face, 
but we will not get anywhere until those two matters are 


definitely adjusted, and it may take the rest of this year, 
and it may take some of next year. Our crop situation 
will have a great deal to do with what happens during 


the latter part of this year, but if there should come about 
a situation in which there may be a hesitancy in the defla- 
tion of the retail trade, it is going to be the 
matter of delay of permanent improvement. may be 


serious in 
That 





ported by the bankers and active business men of the 
country, largely because it was such a big thing that the 
ordinary contribution seemed so small in proportion to 
the capital stock of one hundred million dollars. be- 
lieve if that corporation is not properly supported within 
a comparatively short time it may be necessary for the 
government to undertake that thing and carry it on, and 
if that is done, it will be a very unfortunate thing, because 
it will be another item that the government has been forced 
to take up on account of lack of appreciation of the facts 
by private interests; and it is only in proportion to the way 
in which industry, or public interest, meets those objections 
that will have an influence upon the extent to which the 
government keeps out of such things. If matters are 
handled properly, they will not be subject for government 
interference. I am not in favor of government inter- 
ference. There are certain things which must be done, 
and among them is the movement of certain merchandise 
and surplus of raw materials in this country to the other 
side, and they have got to be financed. ~ 

Now there is just one thing that appeals to me that I 
might say here from the standpoint of a manufacturer inter- 
ested in the promotion of sales, and that is that we have 
got to wake up to the fact that during the past seven years 
our sales departments have had a mighty soft and tender 
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Wright, Mrs. H. F. Wright, Mrs. W. F 
Co., Lisbon, Ohio 


true if there should be a sudden pick-up, we will say, in 
export business or a business that can be stimulated in 


some artificial way. It would be unfortunate to have this 
happen in that direction prior to the time that wages 
and retail prices shall be straightened out. To my mind 


that is one of the most serious things we have. 

Now we have all sorts of propaganda going around to in 
fluence things one way or the other in these matters. | 
happened to be in Kansas City in the last two weeks and | 


heard a good deal about the farmers having more than 
half of their 1920 wheat crop still on hand. The wheat 
crop was more than 130 million bushels; that would mean 


over sixty million bushels still on hand. I remarked about 
it to one of my banker friends in Kansas City and he said: 
“Where did you get that idea? I do not believe there is 
over twenty-five million bushels of last year’s wheat in 
Kansas.” I said: “The general public has got the impres- 
sion that there are more than sixty million bushels.” He 
declared the statement was absolutely wrong. 

I was told by a prominent restaurant man, who is prob- 


ably one of the largest operators of restaurants in the 
United States, that, with the exception of high priced 
meats, there was not one item that is used in restaurants 


in that community (referring to Kansas City) that he could 
not buy cheaper than he did in 1914, but the bill of fare is 
just the same. It is quite apparent that the whole basis of 
marketing foodstuffs and restaurant articles rests upon the 
question of how much is the public willing to pay and how 
long are they going to keep it up. It is only indicative 
of what is happening in many other lines. 

I want to compliment Mr. Simpson upon his masterly 
want 
to call attention to a large expert finance company that 
was organized in Chicago some months ago, which has been 
a little slow in getting started, because of the fact that it 
has not yet been supported, as it should have been sup- 











Barris and L. L. 


Left to right—Mrs. H. P 
Twist Drill Co 


Sullivan, Cleveland 


proposition, and they are going to need to do some heavy 
work. We must get rid of the order takers and get more 
out of the salesmen. The thing that is absent today 
is willing buying. There was a buying strike on, and 
there will be a buying strike on until we reach a_ bargain 
condition. The thing most important is to get business 
where we can reach the point of willingness on the part of 
the public to buy, and that does not necessarily mean the 
article which you are going to sell immediately, but gen- 
eral buying must be started. In Kansas City I was in 
one of the department stores there, and they pulled off 
a sale of 50,100 pieces of aluminum ware in one day. They 
had to have the police department in three different times 
to clear out the store. That was a profitable sale to them. 
They did not make much money per piece, but it gave 
a very good demonstration of the fact that the people 
will buy if you bring the things out and offer them at 
prices that are right 

The whole thing is, let us stimulate our business in every 
way we can—eliminate waste—get down to brass tacks. 
I feel firmly convinced that with the readjustment of con- 
ditions, which is bound to come about, we can do a great 
deal to stimulate business. If we do not make as much 
money as we did last year or previous years, the percentage 
will not be unreasonable, and we ought to be satisfied 
if we get through 1921 without losing any money, if in doing 
so we have helped fill the reservoir and_ started the 
cumulative buying strength that is needed to start business 
on another boom. I thank you for your attention. 


President Beaver then introduced S. N. Thomp- 
son, transportation engineering department of the 
White Company, Cleveland who spoke substantially 
as follows on the subject of motor truck transporta- 
tion: 

A general talk on motor trucks must necessarily embrace 
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the whole subject of transportation, as motor truck opera- 
tion is merely one of the numerous methods employed in 
conducting transportation. Consequently, if we review the 
history of the development of transportation and see how 
closely it has become linked with our every day lives, if 
we observe the progress which has been made, and note 
how changing conditions have produced new methods and 
how invention has supplied new machinery to keep pace 
with development, we shall have a clear understanding of 
the influences which have contributed to the complexity 
of our transportation problems and the fitness of the motor 
truck to those problems. 

Probably the earliest 
portation came to man 


the value of 
tamed wild 


realization of 
when he first 


trans- 
animals 


and trained them as beasts of burden, or when he first 
launched his crude raft, or canoe, and ventured on new and 
strange expeditions. His movements were no longer cir- 
cumscribed by the limit of his own ability to walk. The 
animals had greater endurance and greater speed, while 
his primitive boat could carry him into new and, to him, 
distant lands. This comparative freedom of action un- 
doubtedly had its influence upon civilization, because as 
the human race emerged from the caveman’ era, and 


became more 
established, it 


gregarious, 


and tribal towns or villages were 
became 


necessary to travel over wider areas 


ing problems were created which threatened further 
ment of the industries of the communities. The frontiers 
of the city pushed farther and farther into the surround- 
ing country. Distance within the populated areas became 
longer, and people were forced to establish their dwellings 
remote from their places of employment. 


develop- 


The demand for better transportation became imperative. 
The omnibus, horse-car, tramway, cable-car, trolley, and 
automobile each contributed its share toward solving the 


ever-increasing problem 

With each advancing step, cities expanded as their allure- 
ments attracted immigrants from foreign shores and the 
dwellers of our own rural communities. This expansion 
not only seriously unbalanced the economic distribution of 
population, but introduced another transportation problem, 
which the motor truck seems destined to solve. 

The increasing demand for larger quantities of food stim- 


ulated the development of food-producing areas adjacent 
to the food-consuming centers. As cities grew, these pro- 


ducing areas moved farther and farther away, and expanded 
to meet the demand for increased production. Consequently 
gardeners and dairy farmers find the horse-drawn vehicle of 
other days inadequate for the increased distance to cities 
where they dispose of their products. In the same manner 
the delivery areas of the city merchant and of manufacturing 
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food and game, 
things which the 
Exchange 


in search of 
tances those 
to supply. 


from greater dis- 
neighborhood failed 
between villages and tribes 


and to bring 
immediate 
and barter 


became simplified, and the influence of transportation on the 
progress of civilization was felt. In this tribal trade rela- 
tion, it was natural that the primitive trains, whether crude 
wagons or caravans, should follow certain routes, which 
were selected because of directness or easy travel. These 
beaten paths soon became the highways, and thus the seed 
of the modern good roads movement was planted, and 


transportation marked a step in the progress of mankind. As 
commerce and travel widened the sphere of influence of 
ancient states, these avenues of intercourse extended, and 
systematic road-building became an established engineering 
science. Babylon was served by three great highways, 
while the’ roads of the Carthaginians, and particularly those 
of ancient Rome marked a development in the art of dur- 
able road-building which is highly commended to high- 
engineers of the present day. \lthough constructed 
primarily for military purposes these roads developed the 
empire and contributed to the westward march of civiliza- 
With civilization came invention, and industry emerged 
the era of manual labor to that of the steam 
and modern machinery. The steam engine revolu- 
tionized industry, and made possible a wide expansion in 
transportation, which has opened to the world vast re- 
sources of wealth and prosperity. 

The cheapness of railway transportation resulted in 
elevation of the great body of the population in 
and comfort; opened up vast uninhabited regions to im- 
migration and development; and by bringing the products 
of distant regions to the toiling millions of the cities, made 
it possible for cities to increase in population and prosperity, 
and permitted the concentration of manufacturing industries 


way 


tion. 
from 
engine 


the 
education 


on a large scale at points convenient to raw material or 
for the distribution of finished products. 
This centralization was not without its drawbacks. Hous- 





Left to right—M. L. Allen, United & Globe Rubber Co., Trenton, 


N. J.; H. S. Howland, Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Maysville, 

Ky. 
industry have expanded, thus creating a greater demand for 
transportation facilities. This ever-changing complexity of 
our political economy has constantly demanded improve- 
ment in transportation methods and machinery, which in- 
vention has supplied as the need has arisen. 

With the industrial development of the country we have 
been approaching a time when our future progress will 


demand a new and better expansion in transportation which 


can adapt itself to changing conditions and which is in 
large measure unrestricted in its direction of operation. 
This expansion will be found in the general adoption of 
motor truck transportation within its economical zone of 


operation. This appears to be a logical step in the direction 
of improvement and its application destroys nothing which 


progress has constructed, but rather increases the efficiency 
of those institutions. 

We have now arrived at the pow where the motor 
truck bridges the gap unfilled by existing types of equip- 
ment, and contributes to the sicames of transportation 
by substituting mechanical power for muscular exertion, 


which is the basis of all industrial progress. 
It is quite apparent that railways, trolleys, and horse 
wagons cannot adapt themselves to the changing conditions 


described. Something better is demanded. The expansion 
of steam roads and electric railway facilities into a series 
of spiders’ webs radiating from business centers and em- 


bracing all of the territories to be served is manifestly im- 
practical. The problem requires something better and the 
motor truck alone has demonstrated its ability to solve the 
problem. 

It is because the development of civilization and _ trans- 
portation has created a demand for the motor truck that 
the industry shows the wonderful growth recorded. 

There are approximately 975,000 motor trucks in the 
United States, representing the investment of nearly $2,000,- 
000,000. These trucks operating at an average of 25 miles 
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per day, have a potential carrying 
ton-miles a year. At the indicated rate of production, in 
ten years there should be 5,000,000 motor trucks in operation, 
with a potential carrying capacity of 53,000,000,000 ton miles. 

This development in the motor truck field has promoted 
speculative ventures in this line, and concerns have sprung 
up whose only excuse for existence at all lies in the use 
of recently exploited and widely advertised patented equip 
ment; or in the fact that in every industry which bids fair 
to become popular and profitable, there are those who rush 
into it hoping to cash in on a new idea without proper ex 
perience or equipment. 

\s a result there are thousands of truck orphans left on 
the hands of their owners whose makers have gone out of 
business. There are recorded the names, addresses and 
history of 698 motor truck manufacturing companies which 
have entered the business. Of these 698, only 259 or 37.1% 
are listed as being in business in 1920. 

Of the 259 companies listed for 1920, 39 or 15.1% wer« 
new companies in 1920, 67 or 25.9% are less than 1 vear old 
125 or 48.2% are less than years old, 166 or 64.1% are 
less than 3 years old, 184 or 71% are than 4 
old, 197 or 76% are less than 5 


capacity of 10,000,000,000 


less 

years old. 

Referring to the 439 manufacturers who discontinued bus- 
some lacked capital; lacked the output for 


years 


mess, some 














the commercial field. Likewise the value of a motor 
is the service it renders in practical application, which servy- 
ice as the measure for motor truck selection must be a 
comprehensive record of durability, dependability and 
economy. 

If, for the 
the true 


truck 


moment, we define these 


‘durability,’ 


terms, we will get 


sense of ‘dependability” and “econ 


omy.” These, as truck claims, have appeared in_ prac 
tically all of the published motor truck literature and even 
in the advertising of new companies, whose experience is 
limited to the performance of a few sample chassis. There- 


fore, without convincing evidence that these qualities are in- 
built in the make of truck otfered, they are without meaning 

“Durability” must have a definite meaning and that mean- 
ing must contain a tangible something representing a valu 
in investment. That tangible something is the quality of 


lasting without appreciable loss in economy and perform 
ance. A motor truck may be durable in the sense that it 
will last, but longevity alone is not necessarily a proof of 


durability, because any kind of machinery can be made to 
last if sufficient money is expended on its perpetuation. It 
may be that in the course of time there will be 
the original parts left in the unit, but in the 
it still exists; consequently in the 
be said to be durable. 


none ot 


sense of lasting 


sense of 
“Durability” 


“lasting” it may 


must mean something 
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economical manutacture; many rushed in to capitalize the 
demand for motor trucks without equipment or without pre- 
vious experience; while most of them found that they lacked 
the resources and organization necessary to fulfill the 
moral obligation to provide the service facilities which 
attend each truck sale. Of these 439 manufacturers who 
are no longer in business, 283 or 65.7% lasted less than 1 
vear; 74 or 16.9% lasted less than 2 5 


years, 26 or 5.9% 
lasted less than 3 years, 14 or 3.2% lasted less than 4 years, 
13 or 3% lasted less than 5 years. 


This history should warn the prospective motor truck 
buyer to be cautious in his selection of motor truck equip- 
ment, that he may be assured of its dependability and of 


the permanency of his investment. This assurance can 
only be found in those manufacturers whose experience 
in years of production has been extensive and continuous; 
whose investments in plant and equipment are adequate 
and permanent; whose financial resources assure stability: 
whose product has stood the test of time; and whose re- 
sponsibility for design and construction within its 
Own organization. 

Conflicting theories of design and construction should 
have little direct bearing on motor truck selection, for, un- 
less the claims for superiority are fully substantiated by 
tangible evidence, all machine selection would of necessity 
be guided by theoretical rather than by practical considera- 
tion. We would then find the sponsors of this, that, or the 


rests 


other type of equipment vieing with one another in a 
theoretical conflict, each intent on advancing his own pet 
notions without considering their ultimate practical ap- 
plication in every day service. 

As. with man, so it is with motor trucks. The com- 
mercial value of a man is his ability to render service. It 


does not lie in the size of 
or the manner of his walk. 
in fulfilling the practical 


his ears, the cut of his clothes 
It lies entirely in performance— 
requirements of his position in 








Left to right—G. W’. Donohue, Victor Saw Works, Springfield 
Mass., and Wm. bE. Cross, Clemson Bros., Inc., Middletown, 
Noo¥ 

more. It must be the quality of lasting without appreciable 


loss in economy and performance. 

Regarding dependability: A motor truck may be “de- 
pendable” in the sense of being able to perform its daily 
work. However, true dependability is the quality of re 
liability in daily service as measured by the number of hours 
available for use and the ability to continually operate under 
exacting conditions. “Dependability” in its true sense, must 
be a comprehensive record of reliability, day in and day out, 
year in and year out, for thousands of miles of service. It 
must be a record of precision of operation, of few interrup- 
tions, and a high percentage of hours available for use. 

“Economy” also has a precise definition. A _ piece of 
machinery may be economical over a year’s time perhaps, but 
the true value of economy lies in having the quality of con- 
tinued low cost of operation per unit of service practically 
throughout the life of the equipment. It goes without say- 
ing that a motor truck, or any other piece of machinery 
which embodies durability, dependability and economy in 
the measure, as defined, must be “quality” equipment. 

Mechanical superiority or mechanical inferiority is purely 
a matter of selection. There is nothing in the motor 
truck industry which prevents one manufacturer building 
to the same quality as another. There is no superiority of 
intelligence, nor dearth of brains. The field is clear so 
far as the quality of the product is concerned, and the 
record of performance, as tested in the caldron of the 
greatest of all alchemists, Father Time, is the exact value 
which the truck maker built into his equipment and the 
tangible return on the investment. Blue print specifications, 
patented parts, or unique design will not guarantee perform- 
ance. The quality must be inbuilt, and if it is there it will 
be reflected by the record of performance in service. Con- 
flicting theories as to what constitutes the best design, or 
regarding selection of metals and assembling of different 
parts are matters on which the motor truck industry itself 
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is not agreed. If it were agreed on these things there 
would be no conflicting opinions. Unquestionably certain 
practices are superior to others and unquestionably certain 
practices are as good as others, (so far as the material, 
design and construction in individual units are concerned) 
and forceful arguments may be presented in support of 
certain principles of design, but when all is said and done, 
the final test and proof is the record of performance in 
service. This is found only in trucks of quality. The 
general assumption that low-grade trucks can be operated 
as efficiently as high-grade machines is in itself a repudia- 
tion of the entire science of metallography. If this were 
not true, then all of the scientific research and all metal- 
lographic discoveries count for naught. 


Ot paramount importance is the adequacy and perman 


/ 


The sixteenth annual convention of The National 
Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association in Atlan- 
tic City was opened promptly on the morning of May 
16 by President Crannell Morgan, who spoke feeling- 
ly of the death of H. H. Rudd, of the George W orth- 








Left to right—Osma K. Gardner and C. Cheston Carey, Carey 
Machinery Co., Baltimore, Md 
ington Company, Cleveland, an honored member of 
the association. 
President Morgan then asked the delegates present to 
be frank in expressing themselves, and continued: 
“You know it has been a great privilege to have 


lived the last five years, and carried our share of the 


world’s problems, as we have, and it is going to be 
a privilege to live the next four or five years, the 
problems are going to be just as serious, and we are 
going to get out of it just what we put in. We are 
going to be better and bigger men from having this 
experience. 

‘I am looking forward, ready to act under these 
conditions, because when it is all said and done we 
vill thank our Maker that it has been our privilege 
to live these years, and it is going to be worth while. 
There is nothing on earth worth while unless you 
pay the price and penalties of it. A man who is 
willing to do that is going to get something out of 
life—something out of his vocation. Your business 
is founded on service to society. It is expensive. Now 
I want you to appreciate that during this whole con- 
vention | want you to put something into it. If you 
put something in, you will get something out. I am 
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ency of service facilities, both as regards organization and 
parts, and the purchaser should know that parts always will 
be available regardless of any modifications or changes in 
design which may occur at some future date. 

These considerations outweigh any other of a_ technical 
nature, and it is only by being satisfied on these points that 
the purchaser can be confident that the trucks offered will 
assure him against loss in value of investment and against 
high operating expense with its corresponding decrease in 
transportation profits. 

At the close of Mr. Thompson’s address a _ recess 
was taken, until Tuesday morning, May 17, at ten 
o'clock, when the three associations were scheduled 
to take up work individually in executive session. 
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Proceedings of National Dealers’ Association 


Many Instructive Addresses Reproduced Practicaily in Full—Attendance Large, with 
Unusual Interest Taken in All Meetings—Crannell Morgan Re-elected President 


a little sorry that the first thing on our program is 
a set speech by your chairman. I want you to criti- 
cize it and if there is anything in this speech you 
want to bring up—pick it to pieces and discuss it 
in a very friendly and frank way.” 








Left to right—W. H. Sayen, Jr., and J. E. Reed, Mercer Rubber 
Co., Hamilton Square, N. J. 


President Morgan then delivered his formal address, 
saying among other things: 

I want to assure you that I realize that in this conven- 
tion we are all seriously approaching the problems of the 
period of readjustment which now appears to be actually with 
us and requiring a solution so that our future conduct of 
business may be along successful and constructive lines. 

On account of a troubled and disturbed world condition 
which time only can settle, a return to a normal basis must 
necessarily be gradual. 

Confidence is being restored, situations which seemed unsol- 
vable are being cleared up, and we are drawing nearer to the 
dawn of a brighter day than the world has seen for many 
years. We, however, must not shirk our responsibilities 
We must keep in mind that the United States has only 6 per 
cent of the population of the world and only 7 per cent of 
the land, but bank deposits and resources in this country 
exceed the combined bank deposits and resources of the 
whole world 

We have one-third of the gold coin and bullion in the 
world. In addition we produce 24 per cent of the world’s 
wheat, 60 per cent of its cotton, 75 per cent of its corn, 27 
per cent of its cattle, 25 per cent of its dairy products, 40 per 
cent of its iron and steel, 20 per cent of its gold, 40 per cent 
of its silver, 52 per cent of its coal, 60 per cent of its copper, 
66 per cent of its oil and &5 per cent of its automobiles, con- 
sequently we have to assume responsibilities which no other 
nation has, and must face the future with confidence. 

While we have had losses through decline in inventory 

(Continued on page 56a) 
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Reasons Why You 
Should Sell This Product 


Trade is made permanent through satisfaction in 


the merchandise sold. 


Tools that maintain quality and decrease costs 
bring the buyer back for other wares. 

Selling International Glue Heaters results in 
building your reputation for dependable goods 
and stabilizes your trade. These 10 reasons why 


you should sell International Glue Heaters are con- 


vincing evidence of their quality. 


. No water bath. No 
burnouts. No burnt 
glue. 


. Average operating cost, 
one cent per day (1 qt. 
size). 

. Constructed entirely of 
heavy spun copper, no 
seams or soldered 
joints. 

. Portable. Fits any 
lamp socket. 


Soon saves its cost in 
time, glue saved and 
more economical cur- 
rent consumption. 


Write for the details of our order-getting, business 
building service for dealers. If you stock International 
Glue Heaters we help you sell them. Ask us. 





Electric Heaters 


for Candy Makers 


. Deflector type cover 


prevents evaporation. 
No skin, scum or dirt 
on glue. 


. Freedom from _ hot 


steam pipes during 
the summer months. 


No leaky valves. 


. Safety, cleanliness 


and economy in the 
shops. No fire risk. 


. Three heats. Rapid 


melting. Uniform 
working temperature. 


. Operates on less cur- 


rent than any other 
electric glue heater. 





MANUFACTURERS 


ELECTRICAL HEATING APPLIANCES 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 


“International Electric Heaters are Better.” 


Electric Heaters 
for Industrial Uses 





Clean—Safe—Economical—No. Fire Risk 
Fireless Cooker Principle of Construction. 
Write for Bulletin “Economical Glue Handling.” 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Supp ties. 





Our Dealer 
Policy and Creed 


. We guarantee our product to serve and satisfy—or money 


back 


. We advertise to build CAPITAL prestige and promote in- 
quiry for CAPITAL PRODUCTS. 


. We strive to make each dealer a firm and loyal friend through 
broad policies and liberal treatment. 
We direct the business to the local source 


of supply—the dealer—and protect him 
in his effort to co-operate with us. 


. We do not make competitive goods. CAPITAL products are 
produced to turn casual buyers into permanent users. 


. We insist on honest presentation of our products. All catalog 
and advertising illustrations are photographic reproductions 
true to life.. 


. We believe in plain, common sense business honesty as a part 
of the raw material, in the manufacture of CAPITAL Brushes 


and Brooms. 


. We realize that patronage is a prime essential to the stability 
of our industry and patronage is won and held only by solid 
“worth-the-money” brushes and brooms. 

. We back the dealer with a better—more uniform—higher 
grade product and maintain the quality through rigid inspec- 
tion. This provides a trade building factor for our distrib- 
utors, through merchandise that satisfies the user and holds the 
customer to your house. 


. Realizing the importance of dealer co-operation, we exert . 
every influence to support your sales efforts. Your salesmen 
know the trade and are always on the ground. Ask for names 
of dealers who will enthusiastically endorse our claims of co- 
operation. 


Indianapolis Brush & Broom Mfs. Co. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


CAP TAL For All Industrial and Trade Uses 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Supp iss. 
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values, these seem to have been long deferred after other 
industries had had their declines, and from my investigation 
it would seem that we have had a more stable market than 
in other lines, probably because of the sound policy of the 
Steel Corporation in refraining from excessive advances in 
price and in taking full counsel of the facts and conditions 
before making any downward revision. 

It is my view that the Steel Corporation has acted in 
thorough keeping with the necessities of the times, and many 
of our members express the view that severe losses in the 
liquidation of their inventories were avoided by the policy 
of holding prices by the corporation until it was very clear 
what should be done. 

One of the factors which served to 
members to go out of 1920 with large inventories 
acceptance of merchandise on order and the 
through the lessening of buying on the 

During this convention, we are 
of the overhead expense and the matter of adjusting our 
expense account so that with justice to those associated in 
our businesses, we may pass through this series of slow busi 
ness with a minimum of loss, and maintain distribution on 
an economical basis 


our 
was the 
loss of sales 
part of customers 
going into a consideration 


force many of 
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customers who are in a position to promptly discharge their 
obligations. 

It has been impossible to calculate our outstandings on the 
ordinary basis of the slump in business, but you will recall 
that our secretary reported to you a few weeks ago that 65 
per cent of the amount of business in one supply house was 
overdue, and information will be supplied you during this con- 
vention based on your own figures showing the general 
average throughout the country. 

In all of these problems, I am sure that our common inter- 
est and our concentration in their solution will again justify 
the far-sightedness of those who organized this association 
16 years ago and who have continued since that time to exert 
such an active influence in the trade. 

The association comes to you today with a larger member- 
ship and a record of accomplishment, the details of which 
will be covered in our secretary’s report. 

While I accepted the presidency with eonsiderable reluc 
tance, my duties have been made lighter through the splendid 
co-operation of my fellow-officers and all the membership 

The supply distributing business has been proved to be 
as essential to good service to our customers as the present 
water supply system in American cities, where through vari- 
ous distributing mains water is supplied to individual houses, 











Left to Right—H. G. 
H, A, White, 


Whitlow, 


Yale & Towne 


H. R. Butler, S. W 
Mfg. Co., 


Gibb 5 
Stamford, Conn. 


and 


Those supply houses which have had, during the period 
prosperity a system of sharing the profits with employes, 
have in my opinion had the advantage of establishing a basis 
whereby there is an automatic adjustment of the expensc 
account insofar as wages of employes are concerned, with 
the fair assurance to the employes that just as soon as the 
business again negotiates a profit, they will share in it. 

One of the factors in the situation to which your attention 
has been called has been the abandonment of some of the 
branch houses established by some manufacturers, who did 
not look sufficiently far forward to appreciate that while they 
might maintain their own distributing branches at a profit 
during boom times, they could not do so a loss 
during the period of normal business. 

Some of our friends among the manufacturers have told us 
that difficulties with respect to a heavy expense account 
or overhead are not confined to the supply business, but that 
they, as manufacturers, operating under a smaller volume of 
sales, are confronted with an overhead burden which is so 
large that a considerable part of it must be charged off to 
profit and loss because the merchandise must be sold at figures 
which are based upon the normal overhead expense and 
not upon the abnormal conditions of the present. * 

It is my hope that during this convention, there will be 
brought forward suggestions which will be helpful in solving 
the present situation not merely in the light of the needs of 
the immediate present, but for the betterment and develop- 
ment of the supply business of the future. 

You know that in the past our secretary has made a study 
of the collection of accounts, or at least of accurate informa- 
tion with respect to the outstanding accounts receivable. 

In these days of a restricted policy of bank credits, and 
when so many of our customers need our co-operation in 
carrying them through this dull period, I am convinced more 
than ever that we should be prompt in collecting from those 


except at 


Left to right 
Walter iB 
Va 





Hl. E. Richardson 
Graham, 


Youngstown Sheet « = Co 
Empire Mchy Supply Corp., Norf lk, 


instead of maintaining 
reservoirs to each place 

Our relations with the manufacturers have 
pleasant basis and it is my belief that we are 
continue co-operation with them in the 
mon problems. 

It has also been very pleasing for 
ern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Association to 
an invitation extended to them by this 
the manufacturers, to meet at Atlantic 
behalf of the association, I extend 
greetings to that organization 

George Puchta moved that the thanks of this associa 
tion be tendered to President Morgan for his masterful 
appeal and address, and that a copy of the address be 
sent to each member Secretary Fern 
ley put the motion and it was unanimously adopted. 

Secretary-Treasurer Thomas A. Fernley 
his annual report, which is given in 
detail, owing to its exceptional interest: 

It is again our pleasure to present a 
work of the association during the past year, and this will 
be in the nature of a summary, because you have been advised 
with great frequency of the matters taken up by the organi- 
zation in behalf of its members individually and collectively 

The members of the organization have very freely recog 
nized the fact that the association of supply houses in this 
organization is a mutual undertaking and that while it is 
the effort of the officers to see that every member participates 
in the benefits regardless of his activity in the work, it has 
been proved many times that those who contribute most 
receive the greatest measure of benefit. 

Your association has kept in touch with merchandise and 


separate supply systems from the 
been on a 
prepared to 
solution of our com- 


South 
accept 
and by 
and on 
fraternal 


our friends in the 
association 


City with us, 
our kindest 


of the association. 


then read 
considerable 


brief record of the 
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financial conditions and has sent information to the members 
concerning the views of the manufacturers and distributors 
plies 

he “a e 1920 convention there were intimations that we were 
at the peak of prices, but the manufacturers had not yet dis 
posed of their raw material bought at high figures, and wer« 
not prepared to take any definite action at that time or even 
for many months later with respect to downward price 

vision. 

Members of the association pursued as conservative a 





policy. as possible peggy howeve fr, that the supply house 
Id be i position to fill the orders of its customers and 

nder the service for wl ich the business is conducted 
This desire to function as a distributor may have left the 
trade with larger inventories at the end of the year 1920 
\ Id have been the case had they combined and sharply 
led b but it is also certain that the volume of 
iles would have been materially decreased and the gross 
profits would have been much less had our members not 
been in a position to fill orders through their constant pur- 
i SSOK on has taken a particular interest in the sub- 
of the overhead ¢ ense account, and the report which 
ill be presented to you at this convention is participated in 











W. 1 n, The American Pulley Co., Phila- 
Dodae Ufa. ( B. |} Baker, Link- 
( CI ] D. Sells, R rsfor Foundry & 
} ( / hhia 
eat 1 nbet ( nouse th Nave CVE previously 
en in their figures for this purpose 
; No general average has been struck because of the different 
tages of machinery or supply businesses to the total, 
and also because an average of selling expense is always 
flated or deflated by the house having an abnormally high 
low figure. 
t is suggested that each house make a careful study of the 
d expense account so they may see where they are 
excess of the percentage of the other houses, or where the 
tter are handling the items more economically 
Figures concerning the overhead expense account for the 
three months of this year were collected by the associa 
on showing that on account of the falling off in sales and 
of the lower prices there was an extremely high overhead 
The problem of reducing the cost of doing business does 
tt appear to be exclusive with any one house, but is a 


mmon problem presented for solution by each house in the 


will be necessary to take care of a high expense 
count during the next several years, the manufacturers 
undoubtedly be acquainted with the facts in order that 





the selling differential may. be subject to consideration accord- 

Your association and all its constituent members have been 
doing their best to secure a premium of 2 per cent for antici- 
pating’ the due date of bills. 

One of the ‘group of manufacturers who appear to have 
been resisting the efforts to secure a reinstatement of the 
2 per premium is that represented by the bolt, 
nut and rivet manufacturers, although many buyers believe 
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that with the change in market conditions the cash premium 


of 2 per cent will shortly be restored. 


Especially at the present time when accounts receivable 
are not in as good condition as they should be, it would 
greatly help in the collection of accounts if the old estab- 
lished trade custom of the 2 per cent premium were con- 


tinued ‘by every manufacturer selling to the supply trade. 
It is fully recognized that when making prices manufac- 
turers must take the 2 per cent discount into consideration, 


but in all the elements of cost from raw material, labor, fac- 
tory overhead, interest on raw material, etc., it would not be 
a difficult task to include the 2 per cent, as has been done 


for many years in lines which are distributed by the members 
of this association 

Members have said to manufacturers in 
and personal conferences that the argument that they pay 
cash for raw material and labor is not any argument at all 
because of the complex proposition of cost of manufactured 
goods and the many items which are added in arriving at the 
cost. 

Members of the association are urged to 
increase their efforts to buy goods on the same 
on which they sell, and to make arrangements to 
per cent on the tenth of the following month wherever 


scores of letters 


continue and 
terms as those 
secure 2 
they 











right Viss E. Bell, Mrs. Shea and S 


i Webster, 
{tkins & Co., In Indianapolis. 





purchase numerous invoices from a manufacturer during the 
month 
As will be shown during this convention by the report 


of overhead expenses of over 50 members of the association 
the work of distribution, while more economical when dis- 
tributed over many lines of goods by the supply trade, is 
still attended with a certain cost which must be defrayed. 

Your secretary has personally conferred with many manu- 
facturers regarding inadequate differentials, and members 
have also made them the subject of correspondence. 

While the overhead expense was high during 1920, evi- 
dence has been presented showing that it is still higher for 
the first four months of 1921, and on the volume of goods 
handled there should be a fair net profit, and nothing can 
profitably be handled on a basis of five or ten per cent gross 
has been 


profit such as suggested by garnet paper manufac- 
turers 

An active campaign for new members has been conducted 
by the association during the past year, and many of the 


members who have come into the association during the last 
twelve months are with us in this convention, and it is cer- 
tain that they will appreciate being welcomed into the organi- 
zation by our older members. 

It will be helpful if these members are acquainted with 
the spirit of co-operation and of close personal friendshiy 


which has developed among our constituent members over 
the last 16 years, leading not only to specific benefits from 
their membership but from broad general benefits which 


have tended to make the supply business more profitable and 
pleasant in many directions. Our total membership now is 
260. 

Many members report having laid off from 15 to 33 1-3% 
of the number of employes and of making necessary wage 
readjustments and it is believed that helpful suggestions 
regarding a solution of our present problems may be obtained 
in this convention 
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Recently we have advised you of the unfavorable effect 
of the operation of some of the open price associations among 
the manufacturers, attention having been called to them by 
President Harding in his annual message, indicating that they 
have probably been of great advantage to the mantifacturers, 
but have been of disadvantage to the public. 

Unfortunately these organizations have shown an entir¢ 
lack of consideration for the distributor and appear to have 
as one of their principle activities combination to withdraw 
such established trade customs as the cash premium from 
the distributor 

If such organizations were sufficiently broad as to be 
inclined to treat the distributor with fairness, it is believed 
that there would be a better sentiment generally toward them, 
not only on the part of the distributor, but on the part of 
the general public 

Buyers will now be able to trade in the open market, and 
it is hoped that many of the concessions which were with 
drawn both as war measures during the war and as a result of 
the activities of these groups will be restored 

The membership list of the association has been reprinted 
which deal in both supplies and 
supplies exclusively and in machine tools 
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to indicate the 
machinery, in 
exclusively 


houses 








Left t . dllen, B VW. Caulk n, I S. Boone, R. ( 
Brock, G. W. Schults, W. W. Williams, S. L. Dalzell and 
R. R. Webber 


Nineteen houses are found to deal exclusively in machine 
tools, but a large number of the members are conducting a 
business of distributing machine tools and handling supplies 
at the same time 

Following the 1920 Fall meeting of the Machine Tool Sec- 
tion, a desire was expressed for more active work in that 
branch of the association, and President Morgan has directed 
that at this meeting in Atlantic City there be considered the 
subject of an amendment to the constitution and by-laws, 
providing for the establishment of a machine tool section 
with a separate set of officers and executive committee, the 
services of your, secretary-treasurer being used by that sec 
tion of the association with no additional expense 

The position of the machine tool dealers has been greatly 
strengthened during and since the war, and the failure of 
several experiments on the part of manufacturers in estab- 
lishing their own selling offices and warehouses indicates a 
fuller reliance on the facilities presented by the machine 
tool dealers. 

It was moved, seconded, and carried that the report 
be placed on file. 

The president then appointed the following com 
mittee on nominations: Messrs. Puchta, 
Toole, Paton and Clark. 

President Morgan: I think it would be very helpful at 
this time for the members from different sections to get on 
their feet and tell us the conditions of their particular inven 
tory. I think our inventory in Akron is about 25 per cent 
above normal—50 per cent more than I wish it was. We hav 
felt that we were a service house, and to give service we must 
keep on getting merchandise. We have cut our orders down 
as far as we could, but we have bought some of every single 
item we are short of, but in a less quantity. I know of som«¢ 
manufacturers who have not pursued that policy, as you all 


Carey, 
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know. I do not know what the policies of most of the houses 
have been. 

Mr. Toole: Our stock is 24 per cent greater than in 1920 
We are proud of the fact. There are lots of people who have 
lost business. You know the supply men today are selling 
service. We are receiving goods now that we bought in 1919 
We have not cancelled a thing; we have lect it come along 

John D. Nicklis, of New York: Mr. President I can speak 
of a metropolitan district. I think some of the houses art 
carrying very heavy stock and some are reducing the inven 
tory. Our stock is off about 20 per cent since the first of the 
year. We are only filling in where it is necessary. I believ 
it is necessary to keep our stock up to avoid losing trad 
In regard to collections, they are poor and money is scarce 





and the owners of our company have asked the boys in 
supply department to keep the investme 
and not overlook the fact that we must render service. We 
are off about 20 per cent 

W. T. Todd, of Pittsburgh: Mr 


senting a metropolitan district. I will have to « 
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and represent thre workshop of old VPittsburel The 
con of our inventory on the first of the vear S mm 
surprise to us, because for the last thre 

of the year the manufacture 
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promised them four or five months away—and they began te 


shoot them in every day. We took all this material in, except 
in cases where we had a large surplus stock, which matter 
we took up in the right way with the manufacturers, and 
endeavored to get them to cancel a portion of the i 








machine tools some of those were delivered in six or nine 
months, or came in in November and December, and _ the 
were cheerfully put away. The consequence was our inven 
tory, even watching it as carefully as we could, and taking all 


the advantage we could of reduction of prices, was about 2 


per cent above a normal inventory That, however, did not 
hurt us very much, because while the manufacturers shoy 
that stuff in upon us, we had the stock on hand. Our busi 
ness was going on in a fairly good condition and we have 
been selling out that stock, and I believe today ou nvent¢ 


is probably 20 per cent below normal 


As to collections in the Pittsburgh district, in my know 
edge, among the other houses they are very good I could 
speak of ours, that our collections for 42 days % all w 
have out. That means that the high peak collections the 
last year were all paid and our collections now are upon tl 
sub-normal business. I feel optimistic about busine an 
think before the end of the year we will be on the upward 
trend. We do not look for a great volume of business thi 





year, but we are going to get in shape for it next 
right 

Mr. Maddock, Philadelphia: Mr. Chairman, our inventory 
is about 26 per cent above normal. We have always been 
careful to keep our stock up. Our collections are better than 
formerly. 

C. C. Coventry, Cleveland: Mr. President we do not keey 
a perpetual inventory. Our inventory is taken at the end of 
December—the end of our business year At that time it 
was 25 to 30 per cent above normal. We have been very 
careful with our purchases, buying only what we needed, con 
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sequently we keep our stock up to the requirements of our 
trade. We are doing about 25 per cent on the average o 
last year’s business. Our collections are better than business 
I think the amount we have oustanding on our books is about 
60 days’ business. We are hopeful, but I do not see any 
immediate prospect of much improvement. 

Mr. Vonnegut, of Indianapolis: I have no exact figures at 
hand. I would say we are at least 25 per cent higher on our 
inventory than this time last year. Our collections along 
the first of the year were back about 60 days; now about 
45 days. 

Mr. Clark, of Chicago: Our condition is about the same 
as others. We are careful about keeping our stock in good 
shape. We have not bought excessively, but we have tried 
to keep our stock so it would not be disappointing to our 
customers. We believe it is the thing to do. We are doing 
that at the present time. The collection end of it is some- 
what better. 

Mr. Ducommun, of Los Angeles: Mr. President, I want to 
say that our inventory is very heavy—I should imagine some- 
where about 30 per cent above normal. This is owing to the 


fact that we are a long ways from market and it was neces- 
It takes us a long time to get 
order—sometimes longer than 90 days, con- 


sary to carry a larger stock. 
goods after we 
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sequently our stock is very heavy. We did not cancel but 
accepted all the merchandise as we ordered it to be shipped 
by the manufacturers, and it came in very heavy along toward 
November and December—by the carload. Collections 
were a little slow along in January and February, but I am 
very glad to state they are very much better at the present 
time. Our average collections are a little longer than yours, 
sixty to seventy days. If we can cut them down to forty-five 
days, we will consider ourselves fortunate. I just received 
a wire from our house stating that during the month of April 
our business was $1,000 a day better than a year ago, which 
was our peak month. 

George Puchta, of Cincinnati: Mr. President, while I can- 
not speak absolutely in percentages all the way through, 
I know that in November we found ourselves with a larger 
inventory than we ever had in the history of our business 
I suppose since that time our inventory has been reduced 
10 per cent 

Mr. Puchta then entered into a fairly detailed 
explanation of the plan in operation in the Queen 
City Supply Co., covering inventory, daily sales, their 
cost, and depreciation of value of stock. He estimated 
this depreciated at 10 per cent since January. 

The next thing on the program was “Activity of 
Industries.” President Morgan stated Akron indus- 
tries were operating at about sixty per cent of normal, 
as against twenty per cent in November. Boston was 
given a record of fifty per cent, and Chicago but 
35 per cent of normal by Mr. Welles. Detroit was 
quoted at half speed. Mr. Toole of Pawtucket said 
that the textile industries were operating 75 per cent 
of normal, and that textile machinery conditions are 
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about 30 to 40 per cent off of normal and machine 
tool conditions 25 to 33 1-3 per cent of normal. 

Mr. Radcliffe of Cincinnati said that the machine 
tool industry was running along about 10 or 15 per 
cent; the supply business was running under 50 per 
cent, and that he thought the general business in 
Cincinnati looks better than it did in November and 
December of last year. 

President Morgan: “Anything further upon this subject? 
Before taking up the program further I want to invite a man 
to address us who is probably the only man in this room 
that helped to save the union in 1861-1865. He was the first 
president of this organization. He has possibly done more 
for this organization than any other living man—Capt. E. E 
Strong of Cleveland.” 

Capt. Strong rose to his feet and greeted the delegates, 
saying they would hear from him later. 

The president then appointed the following committee on 
resolutions: R. C. Vonnegut, W. J. Radcliffe and H. C. Ells- 
worth. 

Thereupon the convention took a recess until 2:30 p. m. 
when members would meet in joint session with the Southern 
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Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Association and the American 


Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ Association. 


SECOND EXECUTIVE SESSION 
National Dealers Listen to Manufacturers’ Addresses 
on Vises, Chucks, Bolts and Nuts, Small Tools, Etc. 

The delegates to the National Supply Dealers’ con- 
vention were called to order Tuesday morning at ten 
o'clock by President Morgan. The president in- 
troduced as the first speaker, F. H. Chapin, vice-president 
of the Bourne-Fuller Company, Cleveland, who spoke 
most interestingly on the subject of bolts, nuts and 
rivets as follows: 

To come to Atlantic City in May is always a delightful 
experience, but to come under circumstances such as these and 
meet so many wonderful fellows who are doing important 
things in a big way is a double pleasure, and I want to ex- 
press my appreciation of the compliment paid me and my firm 
in the invitation to talk to you a few minutes about a product 
very common in your industry as an article of merchandise, 
and as essential as the very steel itself, in the fabrication of 
many of your wares. 

There is much truth in the old saying that the simpler the 
subject the more difficult to speak interestingly. The subject 
of nuts and bolts is ridiculously simple, being about as com- 
mon an article of American manufacture as can be found, 
and perhaps I should carefully go into an exhaustive lot of 
statistics on the number of nuts that are produced in the 
United States in the course of a year, and how that compares 
with the ten previous years, and what portion of the total 
production of bolts for the past few years have had round 
heads and how many square and a few interesting details of 
that kind, but I am not going to do it. At the risk of dis- 
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appointing Chairman Morgan, I am going to cut out the 


statistics, vital and otherwise. 

There are so many young men here (in fact I don’t see any 
old ones), it occurs to me that it might prove interesting to 
dip slightly into the history of the industry and briefly out- 
line some methods and conditions existing today, contrasted 
with only a few years ago. 

It is difficult to realize that only about eighty years ago 
the first machine made bolt was produced in this country; 
and, as a matter of fact, it was only a few years previous 
to that that anything but strictly hand forged bolts 
made anywhere. 

There is no recorded history as to when the first bolt 
and nut was fabricated, but enough has been learned from 
various sources to prove that this method of holding separate 
pieces of material together was of very ancient origin and 
that bolts were manufactured by hand in the same 
bungling way for thousands of years. 

A crude sort of bolt forging machine was developed in 
England about 1830 by Thomas Oliver of Staffordshire. It 
has always been known in the industry as the 
Oliver,” and occupies a conspicuous place in the history 
of bolt and nut making. From the meager descriptions 
obtainable the original seems to have been a treadle hammer 
operated with back treadles so that 
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the bellows could jump on the treadle behind the operator 
and add his weight to the work of operating the machine. 
If the boy jumped at just the right time everything was fine, 
but I suspect there were many cases of mashed fingers due 
to inaccurate timing of the motive power, and there were no 
workmen’s compensation laws in those days. 

The earliest known screw threads were cut with a file, 
which to us in this age would seem a somewhat tedious 
process, but which appears to have produced satisfactory re- 
sults for generations. In the course of time this threading 
process was superseded by an improvement which consisted 
of filing a series of teeth into a thin, flat piece of steel fast- 
ened into some sort of handle. Then the bolt was made to 
revolve by foot power in a lathe and the thread cut by pass- 
ing the tool over the work a number of times or until the 
threads were cut sufficiently deep to serve the purpose. 

This was the original application of machinery to the mak 
ing of bolts and was introduced in France about two hundred 
years before the advent of the forging machine invented by 
Oliver. 

The pioneer of the bolt industry in this country was Micah 
Rugg, a country blacksmith, who lived in the small village 
of Marion, Southington Township, Connecticut. Being a 
Connecticut Yankee he was just naturally endowed with 
mechanical genius and employed his spare moments in work- 
ing out a heading machine and a trimmer upon which he 
secured U. S. patents in the year 1842. He took into partner- 
ship with him a man by the name of Martin Barnes, and 
the firm of Rugg & Barnes was the first to manufacture bolts 
and nuts for the trade in America, and that was as late as 
1843. 

The first power used by them was a tread mill propelled 
by a bull which was employed to blow the fires. 


This was 
undoubtedly 


where the element of “bull” first entered the 
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industry, and of 
examples. 

Six operatives were employed with a daily production of 
five hundred bolts. and from this small beginning grew the 
very large and progressive industry as we know it to-day, 
and which in this country has reached its highest degree of 
development. 

Southington, Connecticut, can truly be said to have been 
the cradle of the bolt and nut industry in this country, and 
those fellows seem to have had some notions too on the 
subject of race perpetuation and apprenticing their progeny 
in the trade, for 1 don’t remember of having met very many 
bolt and nut makers, who were the reali “Simon pure” article, 
that didn’t come from the Connecticut valley. Talk about 
the Jews dominating the fabrics industry—it isn’t a circum 
stance to the way the Connecticut Yankee ! 
in the bolt and nut industry. 

The methods employed by Rugg & Barnes continued in use 
as the chief process until 1850 when Mr. W. E. Ward invented 
and produced the first heading machine used in making car 
riage bolts. In those days a 5/16 x 3” common carriage bolt 
sold for about $33 per 1,000, and a bolt maker’s wage was 
$1 per day for twelve hours. Now this same bolt is sold 
for about $7 per 1000 (based on $42 steel), and the operators 
make from $6 to $8 per day for ten hours work, and of cours« 
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the quality and workmanship of the present product is far 
superior, 

The years that followed have been marked with an incred 
ible number of inventions of machinery for performing each 
many of failed to survive. the 
initial stage of plans and drawings, while many others proved 
worthless after being constructed. 


necessary operation, which 


They were, however, pro- 
ductive of numerous ingenious ideas which abundantly proved 
their worth, and from the’general mass was evolved the many 
wonderful automatic and 
present. 


machines of the 
Continuous headers, roll-threaders, automatic screw 
machines, automatic tappers and threaders, etc., 
tributed to make possible the very 
mass production of today, 
the country 


semi-automatic 


all have con 
remarkable instances of 
there being several factories in 
with capacities for turning out over a million fin 
ished bolts with nuts in a ten hour day. 

During this important period of ingenious effort to achieve 
economy and rapidity in the production of bolts the possibility 
of improving the fashion of the bolt itself was for many years 
almost completely overlooked. The prevailing idea was that a 
bolt was a bolt and could be nothing else. Its construction 
was as simple as a hat rack and it functioned as well as re 
quired, and little thought was given to the possibility of re- 
fashioning it to any particular advantage. 

For a number of years all bolt forging machinery was de 
signed to form bolts from square rods, the neck being left 
intact and the remainder being rounded and threaded to the 
required length. This practice was in vogue until as recently 
as the time of the Civil War when William J. Clark, of Mull- 
dale, Connecticut, brought out the method of forging car- 
riage bolts from round iron. 

The invention of the Bessemer process of making soft open 
hearth steel, which paved the way to the process of cold 
forging, had a signal effect upon the industry as it was almost 
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immediately adopted for cold heading the smaller sizes of 
bolts. 

In 1857 Russell, Burdsall and Ward began manufacturing 
carriage bolts entirely by the cold forging process and also 
introduced stove bolts with shaved and slotted heads. 

With the advent of the method of making bolts from round 
iron, things began to happen pretty rapidly in the development 
of bolt making machinery, and every shop was both a manu- 
facturing plant and an experimental machine shop where 
every manufacturer sought to develop a machine of some 
kind that would give him the jump on his competitors in 
some particular feature of the business. Some of these ma- 
chines worked well, others after a fashion, and for the most 
part each was jealousy guarded with the greatest 
protect the idea from other manufacturers. 

This course was not peculiar to the bolt and nut industry 
On the contrary have in those days the 
general custom for a manufacturer to build a wall of secrecy 
around his plant and himself, and to generally regard his 
competitors with suspicion that they were constantly en 
deavoring to crib his mechanical discoveries in the hope of 
beating him at his own 


secrecy to 


it seems to been 


game 


As many of you have no doubt experienced, that policy 
has been materially changed in recent years in most lines ot 
industry No trade or profession can make progress today 
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where each member selfishly seeks to keep unto himself the 


knowledge and he has gained. 

We now welcomed, into each other's 
shops where we show everything that we are doing, (except 
perhaps an occasional machine that is turning out some bum 
bolts), and explain any new-fangled ideas of bettering our 
product and reducing the cost. 

Don’t get the idea that I am laboring under the erroneous 
impression that all the improvements in bolt and nut ma- 
chinery has been made by bolt shop “terriers” in some remote 
corner of our works behind pad-locked doors. No greater 
credit is due anywhere in this wonderful age of mechanical 
achievement than to the individuals who are 
represented here in this convention. Some of the machines 
that you or your principals have developed, and are supplying 
to our industry, are veritable marvels for speed, economy and 
accuracy. Without them we would be miles behind the pro- 
cession, and our position in the line of industrial progress 
would not place us in any great danger of a rear end collision. 

It may interest you to know something about how the 
modern bolt and nut works, which makes anything like a com 
plete line, must be equipped to meet the demand for the dif 
erent varieties of styles and sizes of bolts in general use. 

The Upson Works of The Bourne-Fuller Company alone 
has tn its shop over 30,000 different dies for forging, trimming 
and threading, none of which are duplicates nor are con- 
sidered entirely Now you wouldn’t think there 
could be so many styles and sizes of an article that functions 
so simply as a bolt and nut, but you don’t know how very 
clever and versatile some of your mechanical engineers are. 
When they get stalled on feature of a new machine 
and crave form of mental diversion they turn their 
thoughts to designing a new style of bolt for it. Then it is 
up to the manufacturer to produce this bolt and sell it for 
the same price as the standard one previously in use, or a 
little Having exhausted the possibilities in design he 
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turns his attention to the field of special analysis steel from 
which the bolts must be made or some special treatment which 
they must undergo. 

I don’t wish to be understood as ridiculing the idea of these 
special bolts and special steel analysis. They are both progres- 
sive, and it is becoming a more and more common require- 
ment among users, especially in high class work, to furnish 
their own steel specifications; and the day of the alloy-steel 
bolt is not far away for uses that require lightness of weight, 
resistance to severe strains, to corrosion, fatigue, shock, and 
so on. Only twenty years ago scarcely anything but iron 
bolts were made; then steel, supplanting wrought iron as it 
did in nearly every field, soon revolutionized the bolt and nut 
industry in this respect until today there are very few con- 
cerns making bolts from iron, and those are going to steel 
as rapidly as they can. It is a fair presumption that the bolt 
of the future will be made from a steel of a particular 
analysis especially adapted to better. withstand the uses for 
which it is designed. 

lo renew the multitude of necessary dies, to make special 
ones, and to make other repairs throughout the works, re- 
machine shop equipped with the latest automatic 
tools and where in normal times a corps of 100 to 125 machin 
ists and helpers are constantly employed. 

Electric <« continuous rotary 
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automatic screw machines, automatic weighing and counting 
scales, all are factors of equipment essential to the shop 
producing nuts and bolts in large quantities today. 

I presume every business has its perennial joker, and so we 
in our industry have the patented “lock nut.” Hardly a week 
passes that we are not afforded an opportunity to get in on 
the ground floor of some wonderful new invention in this 
line upon which letters patent with a big gold seal and a blue 
ribbon have been issued by the department. There are a 
lot of “near-mechanics” in the country who are subject to 
fits of imagining that they are inventors, and when the spell 
is on one of them and he just craves to invent something, he 
cuts loose on a lock nut. He works up some prodigious idea 
and proceeds to get it patented. The more delirious the idea 
the quicker the department grants a patent. Last week I was 
told by an authority on patent matters that there has been four 
thousand, six hundred patents granted on lock nut devices 
in this country. I don’t know of a single one of them that is 
in general use today. 

This leads me to remark that if it wasn’t so completely 
outside my subject, and I have already consumed so much 
time, I might express a few sentiments in regard to the 
present patent system in this country. 

Now I’ve talked along here for about my allotted time and 
I haven’t said a word about hard times and the awful crises 
that the business world is passing through—and I don’t intend 
to either. I am an optimist of the most confirmed type, and 
I have abundant faith in this country and its ability to right 
itself in due time. It is true we are undergoing some trouble- 
some days—days of heated arguments and frozen credits, but 
it’s exactly what everybody expected, everybody talked about, 
but very few prepared for. 

Those evidencing the greatest distress at this time are the 
fellows who, in the profitable years just past, took their layer 
of fat and either spent it in extravagant luxury or unwarranted 
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expansion in the apparent belief that the peak of prosperity 
wasn’t a peak at all, but a straight line continuing without end, 
and there was no occasion to provide for a day of adversity 
There is another type that is doing considerable moaning about 


the times, and that is the plain garden variety of journeyman 


promoter who believes in earning his bread by the sweat of 
the other fellow’s brow, and who finds that the “sucker list” 
has suddenly shrunk to almost invisible proportions, and he 
is finding it more difficult to dig up the office rent than it 
was a year or two ago. 

All of us are finding it more or less difficult to realize on 
our accounts receivable, and many of our customers are taking 
the same attitude as Brother Bogus when a colored friend of 
his said to him: “See heyar, boy, does you all still refuse 
to pay me dem two dollahs I done loaned you de Lawd knows 
when?” ‘“Nussah,” dignifiedly replied Bogus, “I doesn’t 
refuse; I des refrains.” 

I am neither a poet nor a prophet but I think I can see 
unmistakable signs that we are nearly back to normalcy in 
some respects. I tipped the waiter a quarter at breakfast 
this morning, and he thanked me for it. That’s a good sign 
There are a few more adjustments to take place yet, but 
remember the longer this readjustment takes the more com 
plete it will be, and the more complete it is the longer will 
be the period of prosperity when it does recur, 
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some reduction in wages. As a result of this meeting on 
Monday, May 2, some of these men recommended to their 
members in Cleveland a 15% reduction in wages (I say 
this with authority), and the men refused to accept it, 
with the result that men in some foundries are still out on 


strike. No doubt, however, these new rates will be put 
into effect shortly. We have been astonished at the ten- 
acity of labor in fighting reductions—and these reductions 
seem well justified. We have a great diversity of labor 

moulders, machinists, polishers and_ grinders, painters, 
drop hammer men and helpers, etc.—and are consequently 
brought face to face with these conditions daily. Bear in 


mind, gentlemen, that you already have had the benefit of 
reductions now being put into effect, which were antic- 
ipated by many manufacturers late last year And any 
attempt at further reductions is going to meet with terrific 
resistance, and I doubt if any group of manufacturers 
or foundrymen will have the courage to attempt to reduce 
wages further until labor has had the. benefit for a_ pro- 
longed period of the reductions in living costs below those 
now prevailing. Of course, I address myself to the period 
of 1921, but net longer. 

Reduction in raw material and wages did not justify the 
reduction in the price of vises made by many manufacturers 
late last year. Manufacturers were willing to operate on 
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Ing : a basis of lower profits. There is a hope that increased 
or The president next introduced H. F. Seymour, the production per man will further increase the reduction of 
we Columbian Hardware Co., Cleveland. who was on ‘{0°'S: Based on these hoped for reductions and an antic 
i é ipated increased efficiency our company lowered our prices 
ek the program for a talk on vises. Among other The efficiency is yet to be demonstrated, as there is no 
hie things Mr. Seymour said: production; although, speaking for our own plant, we are 
Sees here are few differences, from a manutacturing stand going to get it when we can operate again on a full or 
ae point, in the various lines of bench vises manufactured nearly full capacity. We must get it! 
Ps in this country. One firm uses malleable iron while others Our own records are complete and tabulated, and we 
sell me gray ae as oe — * Ae —* but struck the low point in sales last December. Since then 
he rr Pinay: a ait aise, ot tee biti aged Pat — the increase has been slow, but consistent, and each month 
dea hen eee Roce ype Bowe sel rere egg sien gion Mice shows better than the previous month in dollars, even 
dea pice, | the sa ae and sels the ri the tha that while trie after considering the reduced selling price. We _ believe 
conclusions are based entirely on our own manufacturing é ‘ 
vas conditioned f out tcule decmnus. of giving you an exact that those who have the courage to operate will get what 
our tnaviaa tle cise! Tacntese. : trade there is. I am not offering advice, but merely re 
ces Pig iron is the basic material of all vise manufacturers lating what we ourselves are doing. 
t 1s and the largest single item of the raw material involved, \s to prices during the remainder of 1921, my impres 
and has sold as low as $25 per ton in the last month sion is that regardless of what volume trade resumes, it 
ely We operate two large foundries, so that these facts are will not be so high as to approach a boom, and any thought 
uch not only from the general information, but based on out of advances in price can be put aside. 
the own experience. We consider the pig iron market at the On the other side, as to lower prices: In view of 
present time oversold, and with the slightest resumption the present condition of material and labor prices we 
and of trade these prices will disappear. cannot conceive of a decline in prices at this time. 
ises é Steel prices have lately been reduced, and in my opinion Certainly if such were to come it would not be suf- 
end 3 these reductions were in the anticipation of the late wage ficient to warrant distributors running on bare stocks, 
and 4 cut by the Steel Corporation annownced on May 4 last. as our investigations show they are dong with few ex- 
ght s But steel, contrary to the general trade opinion, plays a ceptions. In my opinion, distributors who carry a con 
ble- 3 small part in the cost of a vise, so that should there be servative stock, but one sufficient to meet the demands 
but 4 a further slight reduction in steel prices the effect on the of the trade, and make a small but constant turnover are 
out, 5 cost of a vise would be negligible. profiting more than those who only place orders when they 
‘ Labor is in a different position. A short time ago there receive orders—and this even though a small decline were 
the 3 was held in New York a meeting with Mr. Gompers and to come and catch them with a limited stock on hand. 
iver { Mr. Valentine and other labor leaders, at which the repre- I want to thank you for this opportunity and sincerely 
ited 4 sentatives of labor were convinced that there should be hope that I have been able to give you one or two thoughts 
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which will enable you to better understand the present 
condition of the vise industry 
The president next introduced S. FE. Horton, 


president and treasurer of the EK. Horton & Son Com 
pany, Windsor Locks, Conn., who spoke on the sub- 
ject of chucks. Among other things Mr. Horton said: 
Probabl; realize the wide field that the 
chuck extent of the plant, the equip- 
ment, investment that a company 
carries. 
Practically 


few of you 
the 


amount ol 


business 
the 


covers, 


and chuck 


every chuck business of size is the growth 


of at least one generation, and most of them of two or three. 
I am myself the “grandson” of a business, and | have two 
boys to start the fourth generation. This feature of long, 
steady growth may be found in many tool lines—but cer- 
tainly is a litle more pronounced in the chuck business. 
[he reason is probably the necessity of getting business 
from every part of the world in order to have enough to 
make anything like a quantity business, and the consequent 
time that it takes to secure such a wide market. This 
same slow growth will probably account also for the cen- 
tralized location of chuck business, practically all being in 


Southern New England 
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| was requested to speak on the conditions and the sup- 
ply and demand, and the price tendencies \s to 
ture: It is a comparatively slow, operation, 
and must be carried along on ia We should 
think that the supply, even in the war time, could not be in- 
lathe chucks more than perhaps 25 per cent 
{ manufacturing It will months to get the 
additional material—castings and special flat steel—and bring 
the lots through the shop. Of parts made of stand 
ard round steel can be secured much more quickly. 

We think the industry has run during the last six 
depression at probably from 60 per per cent; it 
is hardly possible to keep running at all and not produce 
with the amount of material in the works; perhaps now 
the rate may not be than 50 per cent, but it would 
not worry us to run a long time ahead, provided our bankers 
and people interested in the are willing to 
their investment put into chucks, which we know 
are the surest kind of property on which to realize. You 
will thus see that the supply is scheduled to be kept on a 
very steady and conservative basis. 

Now as to demand, 


manufac- 
large 
basis. 


heavy - 
steady 


creased on 
per year in take 


course 


months’ 
cent to 75 


more 


business see 


finished 


American chuck manufacturers sell to 


every country in the world. It would perhaps surprise some 
to know the amount of chuck business that comes from 
countries like India, China, Dutch East Indies, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa. We have no real knowledge 


as to how much foreign competition we may be meeting in 
these countries, but we know all of them buy chucks largely 
of the United States. Very little development has ever 
been made in different types of chucks by foreign manufac- 
turers. The most that we have heard of is a foreign 
manufacturer who makes perhaps two types of lathe chucks 
and generally of only a limited number of sizes, and we feel 


ever 


warranted in saying that by the time they have been de- 
veloped they generally appear old-fashioned to us; that is, 
they are of a type just about superseded by improvements 
of American manufacturers. It seems sometimes as if they 
went along almost a generation behind us. 

In all past periods of depression in this country there 
has been a greater foreign demand than usual—and that has 
largely balanced the lessened domestic demand, so it has 
been always the history of the chuck business that it can 
running 60 or 75 per cent of normal demand, even 
through depressions. We are perfectly frank to say in these 
last six months it has been different, and we are working 
on a lower basis than we would have expected, due to the 
nearly complete stopping of export business in most 
markets. But it is our judgment that when the great inter- 
national questions and difficulties of exchange have been 
clearly readjusted, considerable of our export business will 


figure 


come back, perhaps as quickly as domestic conditions will 
improve. 
Just a few words about the price question. You all 


know, I think, that chuck prices are on the basis of July, 
1917. Chucks were advanced more slowly and perhaps less 
in amount than almost any other tool. We still have the 
castings, steel and material of 1920 on hand and in process 
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so that we have not yet got the good of such reduction as 
has appeared on steel, and we_ hardly any reduc- 
tions in the price of castings yet. This makes it apparent 
to the chuck manufacturers that it will be months at least 
before reduced costs can warrant change of price, but when 
castings do come down to the old level of three to four 
cents per pound, in place of the present seven or eight 
cents, and business and volume gets under way, perhaps 
helped by returning foreign demand, then it will be pos- 
sible to produce chucks on a somewhat reduced cost. We 
hope that you, as dealers, will realize that, comparatively, 
chucks have been kept on a lower price basis than any 
other line of tools and are still on a lower basis, for we 
do not think that most other machinery lines have yet 
come back to anything like 1917 prices. 

We therefore think that chuck prices will not change 
before business has gone through its next cycle—figuring 
that the price of iron and steel and skilled labor is not likely 
to change much more on this swing. 

The president next introduced William P. Simpson 
of the American Pulley Company, who spoke in part 
as follows on the subject of steel pulleys: 

In Mr. Fernley’s letter asking me to speak to you, I am 
requested to discuss steel pulleys—supply and demand, 
prices, and labor—some subject, and if I felt competent to 
do justice to it, I wouldn’t bother with steel pulleys, because 
with such ability there should be plenty of easy money in 
other lines. Then too, it would be difficult to observe the 
rule laid down by one authority, that “a speech should be 
like a modern woman’s dress, long enough to cover all im- 
portant points, and short enough to be interesting.” 

Up to November last the manufacturer was producing 
up to the limit of capacity. Hesitation and a lack of con- 
fidence began to appear, but in an effort to keep organiza- 
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tions intact, the manufacturer continued to produce in excess: ment, this tendency towards stabilizaticn, will not be accom- 
of demand, so that his stocks are now large. He also plished in the year or the two years that lie just ahead of 
maintained his stocks of raw material, and the possibilities us.” 





for additional production are excellent. Therefore, I believe I venture to agree with Mr. Drum. How long it will take 
- we can say that the supply is adequate so far as it can be I cannot tell, but I am convinced that we cannot expect 
y expected of the manufacturer. Returns on a questionnaire — stability in business until the losses have been universally 

to 300 dealers revealed stocks in the hands of merchants’ taken and until an equilibrium of values of all commodities 
e as approximately 35 per cent below normal. They show an has been established on a basis economically sound. 
'S estimated demand for the three months ending July 31 at Gentlemen, in closing let me also quote Irving T. Bush: 
'S 32 per cent in excess of those for the first quarter of the “Labor needs a few headaches to understand Capital, and 
n year. Capital a few headaches to understand Labor, while Reform 
n There have been two reductions in prices aggregating needs to get its hair cut to understand either.” 
e 20 per cent from the peak prices. It may be assumed that President Morgan then introduced R. T. Lane, The 
g the merchants have made corresponding reductions to the Standard Tool Co., Cleveland. Mr. Lane said in part: 
1e consumer on steel pulleys, although the Federal Trade Com- Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: Three years ago we were 
st missions’ report to President Harding, and Secretary millions of tools behind our orders. We were getting every 
es Hoover’s analysis would seem to indicate a lack of reductions ounce of production we could get out of the largest force 
n in some lines by retailers. As to future prices, we are de- that we ever had. That force was made up of a lot of 
Il pendent on the action of those interests which dominate the loyal employes and a lot of girls and a number of in- 
ll steel market. There appears to be an impression that the different, incompetent men, whose chief object seemed to be 

reduction in steel prices which became effective in April was to take the largest wage they could exact and to see how 
Nl only a beginning, and that a reduction in stecl workers’ little they could give us in return. On the other side of 
s wages would indicate a further drop in steel prices. As a the picture was the government with its direct demands 
a twenty per cent wage reduction was recently announced, if and indirect demands through the medium of priority orders, 
ie 
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3| | Left to right—W. WW’. Williamson, Briggs-Weaver Mchy. Co., Left to right—C. A. Bower, C. B. Chancellor, J. T. Cecil, Ed 
‘ Dallas, Texas; F. M. McArthur, Yost Mfg. Co., Meadville, Pa Donahue, Walter Bromiley. 
A this impression is correct, probably a lower price level on requiring the larger part of our production. A_ beautiful 
steel pulleys might be expected, but how soon or how much Anvil Chorus came from dealers because we could not 
as would be difficult to estimate. As against this it has not supply their wants. Some of those wants proved to be 
ic- been the policy of the United States Steel Corporation to fictitious, caused by consumers duplicating their orders, 
nt make frequent changes in schedule. Although manufacturers placing them any place they could get the goods and 
vat are maintaining large stocks on which they are facing a promptly forgetting and ignoring the inevitable aftermath. 
ee possible shrinkage in values, we would not recommend mer- Then came the armistice, and we halted the feverish game 
oe chants carrying excessive stocks. We do suggest that care that we call business for a while, until we could get a new 
ht ,; be exercised to prevent depletion of stocks to a point where view of the situation. After a halt of a few months we 
ps s sales are being lost. If such depletion is permitted we went ahead again. There was a tremendous demand for a 
ci t believe the loss of profits through inability to meet demands lot of material that could not be had during the war. 
Ne may be greater than the shrinkage in values due to possible Everybody had money. Most of them were willing to spend 
ning , decline in price. it pretty freely. [he manufacturers of the country were 
sae j Speaking of our own plant, we have great confidence in calling for a further extension of credit, which had already 
“on ¢ the loyalty and energy of our men and believe they will been stretched too far. To save the situation and various 
bo ; adjust themselves to conditions; that they will produce an serious disasters the Federal Reserve Bank had to call a 
f article of merit, and that they will give to our dealers both halt. What happened? Business stopped. I do not think 
ge & quality and_ service. _ Incidentally we are trying to take very many of us expected that the slump was going to be 
et f care of them by providing some work when it would often quite so extensive and quite so sudden. We have not had 
% be of advantage to the company to supply less work or none anything that resembled a panic as we understand the term, 
ely at all. but I do not think in all the history of panics we ever had 
Much has been written on the general business situation, so sudden and so drastic a shrinkage in business as now 
son and a variety of opinion shown. In the Journal of Com- exists. Previously when business was dull on this side of 
art merce, May 5, John S. Drum, president of the American the ocean we had foreign business, but that has absolutely 
Bankers Association is quoted as saying: : disappeared. 
ee ; | “An analysis of the hundreds of replies to our ques- As far as our company is concerned—and I think that will 
ail 3 tionnaire shows beyond any doubt that liquidation in the represent the industry as a whole fairly well—conditions 
+0 ; United States and in the world has proceeded to a point are absolutely reversed today from what they were three 
ial , at which all elements in our economic life must fall in years ago. We are millions of drills ahead of our orders 
i 3 line. Neither money nor transportation costs nor taxation now. We have had to take into our warehouses the largest 
the i nor materials nor labor can effectively nor permanently tonnage on some goods that we ever carried. We tried to 
- | avoid the irresistible forces that are working toward read- keep our factory organization together as long as we pos- 
a | | Justment on a lower level. Indeed, it would work to the — sibly could, hoping for some favorable turn. As a result of 
= | disadvantage and not to the advantage ot those factors that we have piled up the largest stock of finished tools we 
ing : i that would, if they could, keep out of line with the rest. have ever had in our possession. Strange to say—yet perhaps 
ee | The weight of opinion is, however, that this readjust- it is not quite so strange because it is human to view our 
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thing else—some of 


seemed eciiliar 
was supposed 
ye ed violent i i 


prophet I am frank to say 


We all know of the 


costs and selling prices, 


have no more idea than 


permanently or quickly cure 














spender spent. 


lose something when that comes 


attention to general conditions, should reduce 
, observation that 
least two who begged 
to keep our prices j 
had good stocks on hand they 
first to dispose of. 




















he would or not. 
or lowering prices wi 
buy where are we going to get the large volume of business 























Cutting prices or lowering prices is not going to stimulate 
large volume of business in the country 
shift orders around a bit, 




















but that is about all it will accom- 




















I am going to touch on a subject that perhaps may be unique 
in a manufacturer talking to you gentlemen. 











pernicious price cutting—there never has been a sufficient 
margin of profit in small tools for any dealer, and I have 
been trying for twenty years to find out why, and still orders 
are being taken, not for goods the dealer has in stock in 
all cases, but goods that must be ordered from the factory, 
and they are taken at a very small margin of profit. I do 
not know the remedy; I have been trying for a year and a 
half. If this was not a public open meeting I might say 
something about the means we employed in the last year 
and a half. 

One very large dealer who handles our goods, and who isa 
successful dealer and has been in business for many years, 
made a remark to me a few weeks ago that he had taken 
an order at a close margin of profit of 2% per cent. He 
said he thought it was all right. He said: “We do a 
certain volume of business; we make a certain profit which 
takes care of our expenses and the dividends. Now if there 
is anyone anywhere who comes along—somebody whom we 
are not regularly selling—and we can get that order on a 
2% per cent margin, it is just that much velvet.” Now 
you figure out whether you can see any business logic in 
that. That remark was made by one of the largest dealers 
in hardware supplies. 

There is just one more thought that I want to convey 











Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Webber, H. B. Sherman Mfg. Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich 


before I am through. We are all conducting our business 
affairs today with the utmost conservatism. There is not 
a consumer, a dealer or a manufacturer who is buying a 
single thing that he does not have to have. We are all 
aiming to reduce our stocks just as fast as we can—to the 
lowest possible ebb, yet there is not a man here who will 
bet against the old United States. We know we have the 
resources. We know we have the brains; we know we have 
the ability, and that sometime, perhaps in the not too distant 
future, all these troubles are going to disappear and we are 
going to have the largest volume of business that we have 
ever seen, with the possible exception of that hectic period 
during the war, and we did not enjoy that and that did not 
count. This may sound funny at this particular time when 
no one of us is doing much of anything, but if this depres- 
sion lasts long enough we are headed for the greatest 
shortage of goods in this country that we have ever seen 
in normal times, so when you see the first signs of revival, 
get your business in shape to take care of it, for if you wait 
until the last minute you may have a long wait. I thank you. 

The convention then took a recess until the after- 
noon session. 


THIRD EXECUTIVE SESSION 


National Dealers Told How to Develop More Con- 
structive Competition Between Supply Houses 


President Morgan called the National convention 
to order Tuesday afternoon at 2 o’clock. He said the 
first subject to be taken up was that of overhead ex- 
pense. He called attention to the chart which had 
been prepared by Secretary Fernley and distributed 
to the members. He said there were reports from 
fifty-four houses. He called attention to the report of 
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one firm showing a net profit of only 8% on sales. He 
suggested that his dealer needed assistance from the 
other members. 

The convention then took up the question of what 
steps had been taken by the various firms represented 
to reduce the expense of doing business and increase 
their profits. One firm reported that its last month’s 
sales were but 30% of their average monthly 
for the last five years. 

Secretary Fernley stated he had received reports 
from 32 houses showing the average cost of doing 
business as 28% in February, 264% in March. Some 
firms reported that up to this time they had not re- 
duced salaries at all, hoping to see an upturn in bus- 
iness soon, making that unnecessary, but they would 
be compelled to make such reductions if business con- 
tinued to be depressed. Some concerns had arranged 
to have their employes take vacations of several weeks 
without pay, so in this way they could reduce their 
payroll expense. Some have made 


sales 


concerns radical 


reductions in salaries from the president down. 














Left to right—D. M. Montgomery, Mrs. Chas. J. Mrs 


Stanley, 

D. M. Montgomery and Chas. J. Stanley 

T. James Fernley stated that this holiday proposi- 
tion and slight reduction in salaries was only a very 
small step in the operation of overcoming the large 
advance in the overhead. For instance, without a 
critical examination, he believed the salary proposition 
was only about 244% or maybe 3% of the total: so 
everything said had been in the direction of reducing 
about one-fifth of the total expenses. The discussion 
then became general, without producing anything very 
definite. A resolution favoring one cent postage on 
drop letters was adopted. 

The next subject taken up was “Ways and Means 
of Developing More Constructive Competition among 
Supply Houses.” B. H. Ackles, T. B. Rayl Co., De- 
troit, spoke substantially as follows: 

1. Selling your house and your service, rather than seek- 
ing price competition. 

2. Draw the attention of the buyers to the service ren- 
dered during the strenuous years that we have just passed 
through, thereby inferring tactfully that the buyers owe local 
companies a certain amount of loyalty for the way they 
were taken care of during the past period. 

3. Study the requirements of the trade called on, fitting 
stocks to meet such requirements. Frequently the supply 
dealer goes out to sell the lines advocated by the man- 
facturer, whether they meet local requirements or not. Close 
study of market requirements will shorten stocks and in- 
crease turnover. 

4. Surround yourself with exclusive lines that carry good 
margins of profit, endeavoring to pick the best the market 
has to offer. Put your sales force behind these lines and 


push them to the limit, allowing your catalog to sell the 
small profit and competitive lines. 

5. Don't jump at conclusions. Don’t always believe the 
buyer who claims better prices. Make him produce the 
evidence before you consider meeting his prices. Don’t go 
into your nearby towns and sell goods for less than you do 
in your own town. Know your competitors in nearby towns. 
Meet them once in awhile and talk over conditions. WKnowing 
one another will be an asset to both of you. 

6. Avoid embarrassing contracts with manufacturers, stip- 
ulating the volume of sales and territory covered. There 


have been 


very few new things developed during the past 
few years, and prospects are for a great many new and 
improved lines. The progressive merchants should be in 


a position to take these lines when offered, which would be 
impossible if tied up to old, non-progressive, non-profitable 
connections. 

7. Most leading manufacturers of supplies have suggested 
re-sale prices. Stick to these prices. In the event you do 
run into lower prices on goods of this kind, and it is a case 
of deciding immediately to land the business, and you decide 
to take the business at your competitor’s price, always advise 
the manufacturer and explain fully why you took the bus- 
iness at a lower price. 

8. We must have 
especially so with the 


times, 


table at all 
have 


our cards on the 


manufacturers, who suggested 











Left to right—Mrs. C. FE. Morris, C. E. Morris, Mrs. Metzler 
and R. J. Metzler 
prices. I spent Sunday with one of the large sand paper 


manufacturers, and asked why they only allowed 5% on 
garnet paper, and he advised that 5% seemed to be all the 
average supply house cared to make on garnet paper, and 
that just as soon as the supply man could prove to them 
that they would keep a larger margin, then they would 
endeavor to bring this condition about. 

9, Educate your salesmen to the necessity of meeting 
changed conditions, rather than continuous comparison of the 
present with the boom years. 

10. Persistent effort and well directed hard work, along 
the lines as outlined above, we believe should produce bus- 
iness without any serious price competition. Your salesmen 
should be order takers as far as the non-profitable lines are 
concerned, and real salesmen on the large profit lines. 
Resourceful salesmenship is bound to develop through the 
keen competition of the present, and the man who can get 
his material endorsed by the superintendent, or the man who 
finally passes on it will get the orders from the purchasing 
department regardless of price. 

W. A. Griffin, of the Ward Supply Company, South 
3rownsville, Pa., spoke on the same subject. 

W. J. Radcliffe, of Cincinnati, spoke on the subject 
of the difficulty of dealers meeting competition from 
other houses which offered goods in their competitors’ 
territory at reduced prices. He thought there ought 
to be some co-operative action by the members to 
prevent this practice. 

Secretary Fernley called attention to the exchange 
lists being sent out from the office of the association, 
showing surplus stocks of goods in hands of various 
firms connected with the association. 
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\n adjournment was then taken until Wednesday 
morning May 18. 


LAST EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Resolutions Passed, Officers Elected and Adjournment 
Taken to Time and Place to Be Named Later 


President Morgan called the association to order 


Wednesday morning at ten o’clock, for the final ses- 
sion. 

The first business was the report of the auditing 
committee which showed the books and accounts of 
the association to be in good order. The following 
resolution was adopted by the association: 

Resolved, that the excess pronts tax should be repealed and 
the higher surtaxes on personal income be reduced 

Resolved, that any consideration by congress of revision of 
federal taxation should first exhaust the possibilities of re- 
trenchment and reduction in federal expenditures before con 
sidering the imposition of new taxes to replace the excess 
profits tax and the higher surtaxes on personal income 

Resolved, that general turnover tax any uniform 


1 
siness because 





rate is unsound in theory and dangerous to bu 
based upon gross income without regard to ability to pay; 
because it would fall most heavily on the business with the 
mallest margin of profit and the most trequent turnover, 
and because when paid by a business which had not made 
a profit it would promote insolvency. 

Be It Further Resolved, that a tax on sales of mill supplies 
at the same rate as on ) sales of luxuries would be unfair to the 
mill supply distribu business in which the average net profit 


ove! eeded 2% on sales 
s also adopted favoring the program 
of legislat asked by The American Legion of 
Sixty-seventh congress in the interest of the disabled 
soldiers, sailors and marines of America, and urging 
upon national representatives and senators the speedy 
enactment of the five bills involved. 

The following amendment was adopted to the con- 
stitution and by-laws: 


Section F, 


ve ars ; ha not CX 
A resolution wa 


a period of 


ion the 


Amendment to Article IV of the Constitution 


and By-Laws of The National Supply and Machinery Deal- 
ers’ Association: In addition to the officers of the National 
Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association, there shall be 
a Machine Tool Section, devoted exclusively to the interest 


SUPPLIES 





of members engaged in the machine tool business, and 
there shall be separate officers of the machine tool section, 
viz:—A chairman, vice-chairman and an executive com- 
mittee of three. The advisory secretary-treasurer and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the National Supply and Machinery Deal- 
ers’ Association shall serve in the same offices in the ma- 
chine tool section of the association without additional 


compensation. 

All expenses of the 
frayed by the treasury of 
ery Dealers’ Association 

To the officers and executive committee of the machine tool 
the president of the National Supply and Machinery 
Association shall refer all matters bearing relation to 


Tool Section shall be de- 
National Supply and Machin- 


Machine 
the 


section, 
Dealers’ 
machine tools. 

The committee on nominations made the following 
recommendations for officers for the ensuing year: 

For president, Crannell Morgan, of the Hardware and Sup- 
ply Co., Akron, Ohio; Ist vice-president in charge of machin- 
ery interests, L. H. Swind, Swind Machinery Co., Philadelphia; 
2nd vice-president, Robert F. Blair, Pittsburgh Gage & Sup- 
ply Co; executive committee, two years: B. H. Ackles, 
T. B: Rayl Co., Detroit; W. R. Sostheim, Carpen- 
ter Co., Chicago. 

The recommendations of the committee were 
accepted, and the above named officers duly elected. 

The short addresses thank- 
the association for the honors conferred. 

Discussion followed as to the 
delegates as to the next pl ice of meeting. 

The mayor of Cincinnati addressed the 
urging that the association hold its next 
that city: T. delivered the 
of the chamber of and other officials of 
Philadelphia for the association to meet in that city 
Atlantic City was also favored as the next place of 


George Bb. 


incoming officers made 
ing 
preferences of the 
convention 
meeting in 
James Fernley invitation 
commerce 


meeting. A show of hands was taken, showing the 
majority of the delegates present in favor of mect- 
ing in Atlantic City. 


The president stated that — to the by-laws 
this matter would be taken up by the executive com- 
mittee after a poll of the membe rship was taken. The 
convention then adjourned sine die. 


Southern Supply Holds Interesting Sessions 


Iinportant Discussions and laluable Reports Mark Three Executive 


Meetings—Informal Gathering with Manufacturers 1 


The first executive session of the Southern Supply 
and Machinery Dealers’ Association was held Mon- 
day morning at 10 o’clock. Following roll call and 
reading of the minutes of the last convention, Presi- 
dent W. Marshall Turner, Turner Supply Company, 
Mobile, Ala., delivered his report. Secretary-Treasurer 
Alvin M. Smith, Smith-Courtney Company, Rich- 
mond, Va., then submitted his report, which was sub- 
stantially as follows: 

We have a present membership of 156 in good standing 
We added three new members during the current year, and 
lost two through resignation 

As usual, we urge upon the membership generally a more 
active interest in securing as members those eligible houses 
scattered through our territory to which we have not as yet 
successfully appealed. 

The outstanding feature of the present year has been the 
slump in business conditions generally throughout our entire 
territory. A questionnaire sent out on April 14 to our mem- 
bers brought replies from a sufficient number to obtain an 
accurate knowledge of trade conditions. These reports are 
practically a unit in reporting business in our line as being 
at the lowest ebb since 1914. There are one or two excep- 
tions to this, and some bright spots have appeared. 

Orders are very scarce, credit conditions extremely bad, 


N cw F 


and prices even worse. The point of contact which we gained 
during the period of the great war seems to have worn out 
Instead of a general spirit of co-operation toward stabilizing 
our industry, conditions for the past few months have shown 
an utter lack of respect among dealers for one another, a 
wild scramble to liquidate stocks bought at high prices, a 
reaching out far beyond our natural territories in an effort 
to secure business, and a resulting disturbance of trade con- 
ditions entirely unwarranted and totally uncalled for. 

Our executive committee urged local co-operation in its 
report to you at the last convention, but the suggestions 
in that report seem to have been overlooked. We certainly 
cannot expect to see any early resumption of business when 
we continually cut our prices in the search for it. Some of 
us have gone below the manufacturers’ reduction, and have 
undertaken to secure business at prices at which we feel sure 
many manufacturers would not have taken the business 
How to restore sane and businesslike conditions is a problem 
for us to consider at this meeting. The times call for initia- 
tive, alertness and a courage to seek and secure business along 
lines that will reflect at least fair profit, based upon the exist- 
ing prices of the manufacturers. Even on these prices, those 
who have not succeeded in liquidating their high priced stocks 
naturally will not show a profit, but they will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that they are at least doing business along 
sane lines. 

We of the South may not hope for an early active resump- 
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tion in trade, with cotton, tobacco and other staple crops 
selling at present prices. At the same time, we realize that 
labor costs in the agricultural sections are considerably 


lower and general commodity costs of all things entering in 
our use in our territory much lower, so it is reasonable to 
expect that in the fall, if the market for our products develops 


we may experience a gradual resumption of trade. Of course, 
foreign conditions must be improved so that our surplus 
production may be exported on a favorable basis. We believe 


that until foreign conditions corrected 
for real active business. 

Many of us felt that after the 
paign was over conditions would improve. This does not 
seem to have been the case. For once the political situation 
to have nothing to do with the business situation 
unsatisfactory condition of the railroads has added to 
the illness of business, and the fact that union labor in the 
basic industries and on the railroads so persistently declines 
to accept wage reductions commensurate with the reduced 
cost of living naturally holds back the large purchasing power 
of the railroads and investors in building construction and 
other lines of industry affected by labor union principles 
Let us hope that these questions will be settled at a very 
early dune: and the full purchasing power of the country 
restored. 


are we cannot hope 


presidential election cam 


seems 


The 











Langdon, Rk. B. 
Rubber Co., New York 


Left to right 
Mechanical 


Vvlands, Hl. E 
City 


Sisson, 


We have handled thirty-two complaints from our members 


against manufacturers with whom we do business, ten of 
which we have settled satisfactorily. The other twenty-two 
we have not settled satisfactorily. Of these twenty-two we 
may say that over fifty per cent were complaints against 


manufacturers from whom we have never secured protection, 
so the remaining few not settled we still have hopes of adjust 


ing satisfactorily 

In addition, a number of more or less general letters were 
filed with us in connection with our relations with the manu- 
facturers, which have been handled to the satisfaction of our 
members in most cases 

We are fortunate in having been requested by the manu- 


facturers to submit to the chairman of their sales correction 
committee suggestions from our membership as to corrections 
we might desire to have the manufacturers make in their 
trade relations with us, and a questionnaire submitted to our 
members resulted in requests that all manufacturers favor- 
ably consider the abrogation of methods of seeking con- 
sumer’s and retailer’s business direct, without regard to our 
rights, and cease the continual changing of list prices in 
order to change their selling discounts, and adopt a stand- 
ard scale of terms, allowing two per cent cash discount for 
payment in ten days from date of invoice. We understand 
from the chairman of the manufacturers’ committee that 
these questions will be discussed at this convention, and we 
hope that the manufacturers will see fit to correct these 
abuses. 

We have sent out to our members during the year several 
thousand lists of overstock and odd-stock goods, and judg 
ing by available reports, sales amounting to a very large 
volume have been made by the members to each other, con- 
sequently enabling many of our members to liquidate their 
stocks and, at the same time, aiding other members of the 


The 


proot 


association in securing goods at satisfactory prices. 
activity of our exchange goods system is convincing 
of the complete success of this feature of our work 

Through our continued efforts to secure from the railroads 
a minimum carload weight on wrought iron pipe, based on 
46,000 pounds, we have finally succeeded, this classification 
having gone into effect during the last year. We have als 
actively assisted other organizations in matters pertaining 
to railroad rates and classification, etc., and have adjusted 
a number of complaints for our members with the railroads 
and the express company. 


At the request of a number of the railroads, we used out 
influence in congress towards effecting the passage of th 
Winslow-Townsend bill, providing for the payment to the 
railroads of moneys on account, due to them under the goy 


ernment guarantee, 


and which had been held up by a ruling 
of the comptroll« 


The opinions of the courts on the validity of re-sale prices 
continue to be questioned, and where one™~court rules that a 
manufacturer has the right to decline to sell goods to a dis 
tributor for any reason whatsoever, when he finds such dis- 
tributor not maintaining the re-sale price, other district courts 
rule otherwise; and recent decrees have been handed down 
which continue keep the legality of re-sale prices in ques 
tion. The best method of settling this question, it seems 














Left to right—H. S. Demarest, Greene-Tweed & Co., New York, 
on the right, telling ’em how it happened 
to us, is the support on our part of the Kelly bill now in 


congress, which would permit of the standardization of prices 
on trade-marked goods. 

As you know, the Federal Trade 
open price associations, which we 
ciations which, through the 
prices and other information 


Commission has criticised 
understand to mean asso 
distribution of general 
regarding any par- 
ticular line, have influenced the stability of prices on the part 
of all distributors or manufacturers of 
the members of any particular association. So it would seem 
that the use of re-sale prices is at this time surrounded by so 
many difficulties that neither the manufacturer nor the dis- 
tributor can feel entirely in the use of them 

We are unfortunate again this year in that we have failed 
to receive from a large majority of our members cost dis- 
tribution sheets which would enable us to arrive at the proper 
average cost of doing business in our line of industry. Only 
32 reports properly filled in were received. One of these was 
in the less than $250,000 class; four in the $250,000 to $400,- 
000 class; four in the $400,000 to $600,000 class; five in the 
$600,000 to $800,000 class; four in the $800,000 to $1,000,000 
class, and fourteen in the $1,060,000 and over class. These 
32 reports naturally cannot convey to us the average cost of 
doing business of the 156 houses in the 

The house in the class of less than $250,000 shows a cost 
of 15.65 per cent. In the $250,000 to $400,000 class the low 
is 18.5 per cent and the high 25.6 per cent. In the $400,000 
to $600,000 class the low is 13.18 per cent and the high 22.86 
per cent. In the $600,000 to $800,000 class the low is 14 per 
cent and the high 26.5 per cent. (This high is worthy of 
discussion.) In the $800,000 to $1,000,000 class the low is 
13.8 per cent and the hivh 23.85 per cent. In the $1,000,000 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Keystone 


Below is the four-point hanger, stronger 
by at least 30% than other four-point hangers be- 
cause of right distribution of metal—most metal at 
points of greatest strain. 


Keystone hangers have a greater area of metal in 
contact with the wood than other hangers. This 
prevents disalignment due to hanger foot becoming 
inbedded in the timbers to which they are fastened. 


Their design and construction is such that they are 
more than strong enough to carry the shaft and 
its €quipment and to minimize vibration and shock. 


A VIM m7 wrA 
QUPPLIBS 





DGDGE 


In the Dodge Steel Hanger 
shown on the left is combined 
extreme lightness with great 
strength. For more than two 
years prior to placing it on the 
market we have been submit- 
ting this hanger to severe tests 
beyond what it will ever be 
called upon to meet in regular 
line shaft service. It has with- 
stood these tests in such a re- 
markable way that we now feel 
it has earned its title to the 
name “Dodge” and is a worthy 
product to be incorporated in 
our list of mechanical power 
transmission appliances. It is, 
therefore, with considerable 
pleasure and pride that we 
now offer the Dodge Steel 
Hanger to power users. 


To the right is shown the 
Oneida four-point hanger: The 
Oneida Hanger is the only 
hanger with yoke bolts cast 
in, the only hanger that has 
the advantage of the extra 
strength afforded by the 
cracked joint. 


With this hanger 2-in. vertical 
and 34-in. lateral adjustments 
are possible within the frame. 
The four screws used in ad- 
justing are of equal size. One 
wrench, two hands and five 
minutes will realign any hanger 
that becomes out of adjust- 
ment. 

Side screws make accurate ad- 
justment easy and, once ad- 
justed, hold the shaft firmly 
in its correct position. 














KEYSTONE 








Above is the Dodge Ball and Socket Hanger, ma- 
chine molded from metal patterns. We have never 
heard of a Dodge Hanger that failed to give ample 
support to any shaft of a size within its capacity. 


The ball and socket method of supporting the bear- 
ing allows, without binding or friction, for a wide 
radius of shaft movement. 


Dodge Hangers open at the side. This allows the 
shaft and its equipment to rest in the hanger frame 
while adjustments are being made. 


Dodge Hangers are free from flaws, well finished 
and add to the appearance of any shop. 
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All types—one standard 


Dodge-built means best-built always 


You cannot stock one type of hanger and sell all your 
customers that type. Even if it is Dodge-built and 
therefore the best of its type, it will not interest a man 
who is prejudiced in favor of another type. 


The course of wisdom for the power transmission machin- 


ery dealer is to stock the best hanger in every type; 
without exception they are DODGE-BUILT. 


Whatever the type of hanger a customer may favor, 
you will better serve him by giving him Dodge hangers 
in that type than by trying to alter his decision as to 
the type he wants. If you do not sell him Dodge hangers 
now, he will eventually know that he did not get the 
best. Whether he will replace them with Dodge hangers 
bought from you or from someone else will depend upon 
you. 


Write today to us or to the branch nearest you for full 
information concerning the Dodge line of hangers. 


Dodge Sales & Engineering Company, distributor of the products of the Dodge Mfg. Co. and the Dodge 


Steel Pulley Corporation. General Offices: Mishawaka, Ind. Works: Mishawaka, Ind., and Oneida, N. Y. 
Canadian Plant: Dodge Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal. 


Philadelphia Cincinnati New York Chicago St. Louis Boston Atlanta Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis Houston Providence Seattle Newark 
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us is our first public announce- 
ment. We waited until our new plant 
had been in successful operation for 
months and the manufacture of 


Duratex Extra Heavy Stitched Canvas 
Belting 


fully standardized. 


\e are now ready to take care of 
orders and have in stock seasoned all 
widths and plies from 1” 4-ply to 24” 
&-ply. 


My twenty years’ experience in the 
manufacture and selling of Stitched 
Canvas Belting finds its full expression 
in this new plant and in this new 
product. 


Duratex Extra Heavy Stitched Canvas 
Belting 


possesses real merit and will give your 
trade maximum results in operation. 


If you are interested in buying the 
best belt of its type, sold at the right 
price, | invite you to permit us to sub- 
mit details of our agency proposition. 


CHARLES H. DANKMEYER, 


President. 


Republic Belting Co., Inc. 


Smallwood & Pratt Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 




















Jon a bth more machines 
with the same power 


Recently one of the largest automobile spring mak- 
ing plants in the country wanted to run a couple 
of additional machines from a motor driven main 
shaft that was already overloaded. 


There were two ways out. One was to install a 
larger motor, the other was to put in anti-friction 
bearings. They did the latter—Sells. 


They chose Sells Roller Bearings because they are 
split and could be installed overnight in their present 
hanger-frames without taking down or stripping the 
shafting. They were also influenced by the high 
carbon steel sleeve found erciusively in the Sells 
Bearings. This sleeve fits over the shaft and pro- 
tects it from wear. Another reason possibly was the 
fact that some of the most widely known concerns 
in the country have installed Sells Roller Bearings 
after making comparative tests. 

After the installation of Sells Roller Bearings you 
could turn this shaft with your hand—And it was 
110 feet long. Their old motor easily took care of 
additional machines—three of them. 


Let Sells Roller Bearings help you run more ma- 
chines with the same power. We'll send our book 


Anti-Friction Power Transmission. 


Manager 


Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 


43 N. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Among the thousands who have installed Sells Roller 
Bearings are: 

Millers Milling Company American Agricultural 
Aunt Jemima Mills Company Chemical Co. 
French, Shriner & Urner Newberry Cotton Mills 
United Shoe Machinery Co. Babeock & Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Gillette Safety Razor Borden Condensed Milk Co. 

Company Dodge Brothers. 

American Car & Foundry Co. 
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(Continued from page 61) 
and over class the low is 837 per cent and the high 21.82. 
Based on these reports, therefore, it would seem that a 


general average of around 20 per cent is what it is costing us 


in this line to do business. Seven of our members wrote that 
they could not furnish the reports, as they did not close 
their fiscal years at a time that would enable them to furnish 


a report in time for this convention. 
each year how little interest 
important question. 

We have co-operated in so far as possible with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States of America and other 
organizations striving for the same ends as ourselves. We 
believe the influence of the Chamber of Commerce of the 


It is discouraging to find 
our members take in this very 


United States in affairs in Washington is being strongly felt 
by our representatives in congress, and we should give our 
full support to this organization. 


considerable 
association, and have 
them in touch with needed employes and 


We have received requests for, and furnished, 
information to various members of the 
succeeded in putting 


other useful information, as well as in furnishing them 
information regarding unreliable parties seeking employment 

All these features of information which our association is i 
a position to handle for us should appeal strongly to all oi 


our members and be them to the fullest extent 


used by 








Left to right—A. C. Albrecht, North Bros. Co., Philadelphia; 
Chas. E. MeFarlan, Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati 
Some of our members in years gone by have given out 


considerable information regarding unsatisfactory customers 


but this custom seems to have dropped off for the last year 
or two, and we do not get much information along thes¢ 
lines. But we recommend to our members the filing witl 
the secretary’s office of all lists of unsatisfactory customers 
who have tried to beat them, have taken illegal bankruptcy 
or refused to receive sight draft bill-of-lading or c. o. d 
shipments. We can save each other considerable money by 


showing up these people 


It is to be regretted that interest in local associations 
throughout our territory has waned considerably. Last year 
it appeared that local associations in every large city and 
section of our territory would be successfully launched, and 


would work to the decided advantage of members in 
their respective localities. 

Unfortunate market conditions and eagerness to secure 
business at any cost seems to have undermined a number 
of these local organizations. Despite this fact, our members 
in the South Atlantic states seem to be on friendly terms with 
each other and are continuing to assist each other with advice 
and information which is to their advantage. 

In conclusion, we urge upon our members to face the future 
with that spirit of appear mang 4 and courage they have used 
in all past crises, and to face it, bearing in mind that funda- 
mental conditions ™ this sy country of ours are entirely 
sound, that we are the richest nation in the world, that the 
South has unlimited resources, and that if we handle our 
affairs on a high plane of business ethics, such as our asso- 
ciation has stood for since its organization, we need have 
no fear of the sheriff or any other banshee calculated te 


our 


put us out of business. 

I sincerely thank the officers and members of the executive 
committee and other committees who have co-operated with 
the secretary’s office 


throughout the year. 





At the 
reports of standing committees were 
business situation discussed. Resolutions were 
presented and new business taken up. Following 
appointment of committees, reports were discussed. 

At the second executive the Souther: 
Association, held Tuesday morning at 10 
members first discussed cancellation of orders 
contracts and the present credit situation. 
lowing questions were then taken up: What 
if any, have been made in the working rules and regu 
lations of house and traveling employes, 
close of the so-called war period? How many mem 
bers are using a perpetual inventory system and keep 
ing it up to date, what v alue have they 
it in comparison with maintenance ? 
is the f handling orders, 
mail to final disposition in the ledger? The final sub 
ject of this that of loca 
taxation. discussions produced inte! 


ther 


session ot 


ane 


and of foun 
its cost of 
best means of from receipt i 
discussion at 


All of the 


meeting was 
lively 
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Left to right—Chas. R. Wu Lic uo « Squier Hardwar 
Co., Newar \ ] I, Chandler, Chandler & Farquhai 
Co., Boston 

est, and many interesting facts and suggestions were 

brought out by members. 


On Wednesday 
executive session 
\merican Supply 
\ssociation for 
interest. These discussions 
interesting and beneficial of the convention. 
ing the transaction of unfinished and new 
officers for the ensuing year were elected. 

J. H. McKinnon, The Cameron & Barkley Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla., was president. I. G 
Hyman, Hyman Supply Company, Newbern, N. C., 
was named first vice-president, succeeding Mr. Me 
James Hardwicke-Etter Co., Sherman, 
elected to suceed Mr. Hyman as 
Alvin M. Smith was re-elected secre- 


morning at 10 o’clock an informat 
held with members of the 
Machinery Manufacturers’ 
mutual 
the most 
Follow . 
business, 


Was 
and 
discussion of subjects of 


were among 


elected 


. 
vo~?o 
Biggs, 


IKKinnon. 


Tex., was second 


vice-president. 


tary and treasurer. W. Marshall Turner, Turner Sup 
ply Company, Mobile, Ala., the retiring president, 
becomes chairman of the executive committee. The 
other members of the executive committee are W. P. 
Simpson, C. T. Patterson Company, Ltd., New Or 
leans, La.; E. L. Parker, Taylor-Parker Co., Inc., Nor 


folk, Va., and Fred W. 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Following the election and installation of 
the convention adjourned 


Glover, The Textile Mill Supply 


officers, 


conclusion of Secretary Smith’s report, the 
submitted and the 
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the 
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o’clock, 


The fol- 
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since the 
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For standard quality, cutting power and 
‘ p eeneral efficiency, Simonds Saws and 
-’Machiné Knives“are unequalled. _ For 
many years these saws and knives have 
been used in mills in every part of the 
world. Their great success is testified 
to by the ever increasing demand. High- 
grade steel and workmanship are big factors in making Simonds 
the best. 


For metal cutting Simonds No. 000 Inserted Tooth saw is the lat- 
est invention. It is designed for cutting - off work in machine 
shops and other metal working industries. 


The Simonds Hard Edge Hack Saw Blades are widely known 


and most successfully used. 


Simonds Manufacturing Co. 
Fitchburg, Mass. Chicago, IIl. 


5 Factories 12 Branches 


Simonds for Metal Cutting 


Hard Edge Hack 
Saw Blade 


” No. 000 
we Renestedl Tooth 


= nu Metal Cutting Saw 
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Opening Meeting of the American Association 


Various Committee 


Reports of 


Chairmen 


Iuteresting—Committee on 


Legislation, Through Chairman Dixon C. Williams, Held the Center of Stage 


The first executive session of the American Supply 
and Machinery Manufacturers’ association was held in 
Atlantic City at 10 o'clock on the morning of May 16, 
in the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, with President 
Charles W. Beaver in the chair. The first thing on the 
program was the president’s address. President Beav- 
er spoke substantially as follows: 

“A year ago we were riding on the crest of the wave; 
today we are at the bottom of the hollow. A year ago 
our country was in the gravest danger, the danger of 
unprecedented business and wealth. Today, thanks tc 
no good judgment on our part, we are orientating our 
economic position through sheer necessity, brought 
about by the reaction throughout the world to this 














Left to right—E. B. Keene, Walworth Mfg. Co.; Walter 1 
Graham, Empire Machinery & Supply Corp.; Thos. H. Dick- 
inson, New York Belting & Packing Co.; J. M. Wood, Water- 
bury Co.; Jno. P. Bulkley and Arthur C. Langston, Jenkins 
Bros. 


commercial over-fattening process on the part of our 
country. We are fast reaching a point when we can 
enter the race, lean, lithe and efficient to renew the 
race of competition. It matters little whether your 
business dealings are bounded by a radius of 50 miles 
or whether they reach to the uttermost corners of 
the earth, you must be vitally interested in what 
people are doing in Europe or the Far East, just as 
much as you are interested in what people are doing 
in your home town. Our country today is in danger 
because many of the nations of the world are burd- 
ened with extreme conditions which we do not have. 
This stimulus is going to make Europe come back; it 
is going to make a formidable nation out of Japan. 
“Now that we recognize our great wealth and vast 
resources in the nature of an added liability rather than 
an asset—as a handicap in the world race—we can put 
forth genuine .effort, and, if we will, keep our lead in 
the forefront of the march of progress. We must 
realize that we cannot possibly succeed or progress 
unless the rest of the world is with us. We cannot 
go off by ourselves in a corner and succeed through 
selfish isolation. We must give and receive. We can- 
not pile up treasures, like Babylon of old, nor levy 
tribute like Rome, without some day paying the debt 
just as surely as Babylon and Rome paid. In the 
world war Europe has lost practically all she had, 





whereas the United States lost little. We will, there- 
fore, contribute most in wiping out the war debt, not 
from internal resources, but by assisting in the develop- 
ment of commerce and industry throughout the world. 

‘Before the war we were rather a provincial nation, 
developing our wonderful natural resources, increasing 
our industrial life behind a tariff wall. In this pro 
cess we have reached a point where we must find a 
foreign market for approximately one-fifth of all we 
produce in this country. It is not going to help us 
as a nation if our economic independence encour- 
ages us to place a wall around ourselves and, like the 
hibernating bear, live off our accumulated fat while the 
winter of adversity rages around us. 
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Left to right—W. P. Montgomery, Lumen Bearing Co., Buffalo; 
C. J. Butterfuss, E. Horton & Son Co., Windsor Locks, Conn. ; 
B. H. Ackles, T. B. Rayl Co., Detroit 


“We must learn to do business on a closer margin of 
profit. The word service implies more than the per 
formance of a duty for profit. It must imply a part- 
nership with the rest of the world in stabilizing eco- 
nomic inter-dependence. We must teach our children 
to concern themselves with the wheat crop of Argen- 
tina, the wool clip of Australia, the labor situation in 
Osaka, the fiscal policy of Whitehall and the educational 
projects of Bangkok. The greatest propaganda we can 
send out is that of first quality in goods, service and 
thought. This is no time to introduce shoddy. We 
cannot expect to make goods as cheaply as Europe. 
We want our people to have their share in the world’s 
opportunities and high living standard. We want our 
labor better paid than labor is paid in Europe. We 
shall then expect that much higher quality in work- 
manship.” 

Secretary-Treasurer Mitchell then followed with his 
annual report, which told of a year of active work in 
aiding the industry and the membership, the improved 
financial position of the association, the gaining of 
many new members, and the demonstrated value of 
the association’s Washington office. President Beaver 
congratulated Mr. Mitchell on his excellent report, 
which was accepted and placed on file. The auditing 
committee, Farnham Yardley, chairman, reported the 
books and accounts of the treasurer as correct. 
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Water proof 
Leather Beltin 


OUR ADVERTISING 
HELPS YOU SELL 


Our distributors are not expected 

to advertise Comber Belting. For 

the last quarter century we have 

been advertising to belting users 

and buvers and are now using full 

apann.) pages in trade publications. Comber 

Comse® Belting is widely known and there 
is a steady demand for it. 


Now is the time to take on Comber 
Belting and establish your house as 
the Comber distributor of your ter- 
ritory. Mill supply dealers who 
want an A-1 quality belt, with a 
good sales proposition, should write 
us immediately. 


! oad ee on 9 we Pm, 
rite itin thepeichade Order™ a sR 

id " esee agen ? , . 
Comber Water, Proofileather Beltings , 


GEORGE RAHMANNECO. 


31 SPRUCE STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Philadelphia- New Orleans- Portland, Me -Havana-Buenos Aires 
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Chairman H. F. Seymour, on behalf of the foreign 
trade committee, spoke in effect as follows: 

In presenting this report we wish to explain that it is not 
based so much on performance of your foreign trade com- 
mittee of the past year as on observations made by it 
and confirmed in the conference of the National Foreign 
Trade Council at Cleveland ten days ago. In explanation of 
this conference I wish to Say tor the benefit of those not 


familiar with it, that it was attended by 1600 delegates 
from all sections of the United States, headed by James 
\. Farrell, president of the United States Steel Corpora- 


Che [ 
“How to 
it go forward 
1e world is suffering today from unbalanced e 
Notwithstanding the position of the United States as a cred- 
itor nation the present unstable financial condition of a large 
part of the world, especially of Europe, is the fundamental 
cause of our own business depression \ return to normal 
conditions in our own country depends in large part 
upon an improvement in our foreign trade. The present 
retrogression is clearly evidenced by the maximum of the 


minds of the delegates was, 
trade; what is necessary that 


tion. 


thought in the 
foreign 


one 
better 


our 
rex 
rl xchanges. 


country’s export trade, $928,000,000 in June, 1920 decreasing 


March, 


to $751.000.000 i: 
000. 


October and in 1921, to $384,000,- 








fg 


believe the United States 
materials 
existing industry, in 


With the 


above as a premise we 
must continue to increase its imports of all raw 
and merchandise not detrimental to 
order to receive pay for the exports 
employment of labor in agriculture and 
permit of the liquidation of the obligations of 
nations. 


stable 
and to 


de btor 


necessarv to 


industry, 





It is generally agreed that the solution depends upon 
our ability to create adequate facilities for the purpose of 
drawing upon surplus American investment funds in order 
that the long term credits so badly needed by the dis 

I be furnished. Most of 


organized countries of Europe may 
the countries of Europe are unable to gold or 
merchandise, and they are enabled to obtain credits 
to purchase the raw materials which they their 
iness and ours will continue to stagnate 

We urge the immediate creation of financial 
under the Edge law, machinery will facilitate exten- 
sions of long term credits to promote free exchange of 
and imports. We commend 


ting public with the necessity of purchasing « 


pav us in 
unless 
need, bus- 


stitutions 





whose 





efforts to acqus 


} 
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ports 





nves ebentures 
such institutions against approved foreign securities 
for this purpose, so that eventually every community will 
vital interests in furthering our foreign com- 
necessary component of domestt prosperity. 
\s continued maintenance of the American 
marine is of vital interest to American producers, exporters 
and importers, they should require the employment of 
American vessels in the carrying of their 
exports and imports to such extent as they are able to 
exercise preference or control, and in any case they should 
prevent discrimination against American. ships in such 


issued b 


serve its own 
merce as a 
merchant 


shipments of 


transportation. ; 

Throughout the world the stress of readjustment has been 
attended by deplorable violations of the sanctity of con- 
i adequate 


tracts, emphasizing the absence of international 











commercial 
remedied. 


awards of 
should be promptly 
grain, cotton, iron ore and other 
staple trades has protected them from the defaults so 
numerous with merchandise, to which standardization should, 
so far as possible, be applied. Business interests should 
cooperate with the United States government to this end. 
Standardization and foreign trade committees of this 
ciation could cooperate to advantage on this subject. Stand- 
ard definitions of shipping terms (F.O.B. and C. I. F., ete.) 
in foreign trade have been generally adopted in the United 
States. Efforts are now being made to _ internationalize 
terms 

We urge that congress take prompt action upon measures 
affecting our foreign trade now pending before it. Among 
those calling for immediate enactment are the increases 
of appropriations that will provide for much needed expansion 
in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and in 
the Bureau of Standards in the Department of Commerce 
We have purposely refrained from mentioning the tariff in 
any form of recommendation, but we “would like to 
from a speech of Senator Walter E. Edge, of New Jersey, 
delivered in Cleveland May 6 last: “Belief prevails in some 


enforcement of 
deficiency 
Standardization of the 


machinery for the 
arbitration. This 


asso- 


these 


quote 


minds that tariff legislation is necessary for the stabilization 
of American production and_ business. To some extent 
this view may be correct, but it is imperative that congress 

















conditions 
that a creditor 


value of its imports, even 


view the problem from the greatly changed trade 


brought by the war. One recognize 





nation exporting three times the 








with depression in the export trade, must consider whether 
in the end the 1 tage of possibly mcreased duty receipts 
will actually and profitably balance tl possibility of the 
world’s markets being eventually closed to us by pro- 
hibitive exchange rates, even if not by retaliation Of 


and the 


elivered at our ports 


depreciation of currency abroad 
] ] 
i 


goods ¢ 


course, the corres 


ponding reduction in costs of 
demand 


some advance in duties to cover such depreciation, 





but | otherwi -atiy higher duties.” 





question an S¢ range ol 
\merican export business has been injured in. the past 
by the lack of persistent effort to hold markets already 
gained, and we urge you as American producers not to 
abandon or lose interest in your foreign trade because it 
shows no profit for the moment, and to remember that in 
many cases it will cost much more to regain in the future 


a business lost now through lack of courage and_ fore- 


sight. 
Secretary 


Mitchell read the 


Plumb, chairman of 


report of Fayette R. 


the committee on federal taxation, 
Mr. Plumb advised business men to use all insistence on 
Washington that retrenchment and economy in govern 
mental matters must be the watchword, and to that 
end a reduction in armament expenditure is of first 
importance resolution to that effect 
for consideration by the association. 

Joseph E. Deerteks, Pittsburgh Steel Co., in his report 
as chairman of the executive committee, brought out 
strongly the urgent need for cultivating foreign trade 


and offered a 
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“Hercules Collar Oil- 
ing” Hangers are with- 


Hercules 
Collar Oiling 































out exception the heaviest 
and strongest of the type 
on the market today, and 
stand as the peer of all 


Hangers 


DOUBLE BRACED 
FOUR-WAY 
ADJUSTABLE 


others. Their quality and 
price cannot but appeal to 
those users of Shafting 
Appurtenances desiring , 
the best in the Hanger 
line. 








Hercules Collar Oiling Boxes 

The Hercules Collar Oiling Bearings, in- 
stead of depending upon a wick, loose rings 
or chains for conveying oil to the journal, 
fixed collars are employed. 

Oil stored in large reservoirs in the bot- 
tom of bearing is continuously and pos- 
itively elevated to the top reservoirs by the 
means of Split Collars clamped to the Shaft. 
From the upper reservoirs it flows by gravity over th: entire bearing surface. 
The bottom reservoirs are provided with partitions, which insure settlement of 
any dirt or grit, and the oil can be drained off by removal of screw plugs. 

Three or four revolutions of the Shaft and the Bearings are flooded. With cther 


types of line shaft bearings it is necessary for the shaft to be in operation for some 
length of time before enough oil is conveyed to the journal to lubricate it. 


It is not only by the positive and copious means of oiling that the Collar Oiling Bearings 
gain in efficiency, for the Collars also serve as thrust collars and operate in a bath of oil 
and thrust against babbitted seats. 


As long as any oil remains in reservoir or oil chamber (one filling of which should 
admit of Shaft running from six to twelve months), there is absolutely no possibility 
of insufficient lubrication. 


Write for Complete Catalogue 110 


VALLEY IRON WORKS, Williamsport, Pa. 
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relationships, suggesting that herein lay the path to our 
future prosperity. 

Irving W. Lemaux, Indianapolis Brush & Broom 
Manufacturing Co., chairman of the promotion com- 
mittee, in a brief speech urged business men to take 
an active interest in primary politics to the end that 
business men and not ward politicians could be placed 
in control of municipal, state and governmental affairs. 

H. S. Demarest, Greene-Tweed & Co., chairman of 
standardization committee, took up the cudgels against 
the proposal to change our standard of weights and 
measures to the metric system. Mr. Demarest 
emphatic in his condemnation of the idea, inviting 
attention to the estimate that it would cost $1,000,000,000 
to change our machinery to such a new standard. 
Anyway, he said, legislation had been on the statute 
since 1866 empowering any individual, mun 
icipality, state or the nation itself to change, but had 
never been taken advantage of, and probably 
would be, because the sentiment in this country is 
strongly the other way. 
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Left to right—Irving HW’. Lemaur, Indianapolis Brush & Broom 
Mfg. Co., Indianapolis; Jno. Ruf, I. B. Wilhams & 
Dover, N. H. 


Sons, 


In the absence of E. S. Rooney, chairman of the 
publicity committee, Clay C. Cooper was called upon 
as a pinch hitter to read his report. Mr. Rooney 
admitted that his committee had worked hard and 
successfully. 

A. B. Peck, American Screw Co., chairman of the 
sales correction committee, read a report full of cogent 
reasoning and suggestion. He deplored the platitudes 
from most dealers; pleaded for the inviolability of con- 
tracts and a correction of the tendency to disregard 
established practice; suggested a restoration of the 2% 
cash premium and pointed out how certain supply 
houses can and are producing certain manufactured 
commodities as cheaply as the manufacturers them- 
selves. He criticized manufacturers seeking consumers 
direct and ignoring the jobber, and stressed frequent 
price list changes as being detrimental to the dis- 
tributor. 

The report of the committee on legiSlation was 
given by Dixon C. Williams, Chicago Nipple Mfg. 
Co., substantially as follows: 

In response to a request made by Secretary 
a report on “The Tendency of Legislation to 

* your committee on legislation begs to make the 
following brief statement of facts and suggestions: 

Referring to the topic, one is almost tempted at the pres 
ent moment to say that there is no such thing as a “Tend 
ency of Legislation to Assist Business,” but rather the 
reverse. We would not have you infer that there is lacking 


Mitchell for 
Assist Bus- 


ness, 


a strong and laudable purpose upon the part of the national 
administration, for no one can question this fact, but purpose 
is one thing and performance is quite another. 

There is under contemplation by the administration many 
reforms which if carried into effect would be greatly help- 
ful. The difficulty appears to be to have congress and the 
various commissions carry out suggestions which even 
the president has made, tending to give relief to the busi- 
ness interests of the country. 

Your chairman has recently made two visits to Washing- 
ton for the purpose of investigating the situation and 
ascertaining so far as views of 
reflected in legislation already had and contemplated. 

The economic and political problems now confronting 
the country directly and specifically affecting business con- 
ditions are many and diverse 

Never in. the 


possible the 


congress as 


history of the country has the 


magnitude 


and complexity of our problems been so great and so 
difficult of solution. Some weeks ago in attendance upon 
a banquet in one of our eastern cities your chairman 


listened with deep interest to a member of the president's 
official family who declared that these problems, the direct 
result in the main of the war, were greater than he had 
anticipated, and so complex and difficult that he could not 
encourage the audience to believe that a_ short period ol 
time would suffice for the solving of them, and he warned 











A boardwalk convention group having a good time at the expense 
of our camera man The gentleman at the extreme right is 
posmg a la Napoleon. 


the audience not to expect any pronounced relief for many 
months to come. 

Possibly the two problems of most importance of solu 
tion at the moment are those of labor and transportation, 


and co-incident with those is certainly the question of 
taxation. 
Labor has not been disposed to date to take its share 


of the re-adjustment. There is a widespread conviction 
that until there is a reduction in the cost of labor no 
immediate relief of importance to business can possibly be 
expected. 

The railroad situation has been affecting and is affecting 
commerce, in part at least, by the disposition upon the part 
of labor to refuse to recognize that the high cost of liv- 
ing with one or two exceptions has become a thing of the 
past, and that what might have been justified during war 
times as a wage has no justification in times of peace 
There seems to be no legislation in sight touching the 
labor question. Labor seems to be immune. Labor leaders 
and organizations can agree what each of its members 
may charge for their services individually and collectively, 
and be permitted to enforce their agreements by -violence, 
the offspring of graft and conspiracy, but let business men 
gather peaceably to discuss their various business: interests, 
output and methods, and immediately the 
authorities show them the open prison doors ready to re- 
ceive them as malefactors. Isn’t it queer? 

The present railroad problem cannot be solved by a re 
duction in the charge for labor alone.. Along with labor 
reduction must go other economies, making possible a 
reduction in the charge for service to the public upon the 
part of the roads. The opinion seems to obtain that 
some of the past legislation in the interest of the railroads 
has proved to be disastrous. The high rates, both pas- 
senger and freight, have come to the point of being 
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practically prohibitive, and efforts are being made to modify © 


the Cummins-Esch law so as to provide some relief to 


business in this direction. 


The tendency of legislation to create commissions with 
drastic powers has proven to be extremely hurtful. There 
are many former friends of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission who are now declaring the commission should be 
shorn of some of its present enormous powers and the 
railroad managers be given a freer hand in the way of 
initiative and development in the operation of their prop- 
erties. The authority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in rate making is so absolute and the rules govern- 
ing its action seemingly so inflexible that this alone, it 
is contended, has contributed vastly to the stagnation of 


the business of the country. Everybody agrees that there 
must be some legislation which will bring about a reduc 
tion in traffic charges to a point where commodities can be 


moved more freely and with a profit to the shipper, but 
is human and therefore averse to reversing 
and besides moves slowly and cannot be hurried no matter 
how great the necessity. 

One of the greatest misfortunes from which the business 


congress 1S itself, 


of the country suffers is the lack of equipment upon the 
part of a great many of the congress to deal with large 
and important business problems intelligently. Since the 


hard to destroy 


preponderance of 


birth of the nation it has been a custom 


to elect to our national legislature a vast 








Left to right—Harry J. Bin Armstrong-Blum Co., Chicago, 
H. D. Hettmiller, C. U Varwedel Co., San Francisco, 
Horace Armstrong, Armstrong Bros. Tool Co., Chicag 

lawyers and professional politicians who do neither know 

the business needs of the country nor how to solve involved 
business problems and who seem to be chiefly busy, as 
soon as they take office, in planning for their re-election 

I, personally, know and have known many of the mem 

bers of both houses who have never had any active business 

experience and never made a dollar except out of their pro- 
fessions or partisan politics. A change from this kind of 
representation to the successful business man of affairs is 


sadly needed. 
The farmers 


president urging 


petition to the 


looking to 


presented a 


have recently 
legislative 


immediate action 


rate reduction in an amendment to the transportation act 
of 1920. The Cummins-Esch law from which so much was 
expected, has had a tendency most deplorable, and a cab 


inet meeting has been held recently for discussing ways and 
means of relief, but it from reports in the public 
prints that there are no tangible results in sight, although 
the president reiterates his conviction that a reduction in 
rail rates is absolutely necessary and at once. 

The solution .of this problem by the agency which has 
been selected seems to be far in the future. Under the 
Cummins-Esch transportation act the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission must maintain rates that will provide a 
return of 6% to the railroads. So serious has the situation 
become that Senator Cummins has asked for a commission 
to inquire into the costs and methods of operation of the 
roads, and you can imagine the length of time that these 
deliberations will require. The statement has been made 
that the President is impressed by the declaration that the 
citizens are not buying coal, for instance, because freight 
rates are too high; that wheat in some localities is selling 


seems 


at 65c a bushel because transportation charges are prohib- 
they 


itive; that California fruit growers find cannot ship 


their crops East because the rail charges are so_ high, 
and so it goes with other commodities and other sections. 
The intimate relation of railroad rates to the economic struc- 
ture of the nation is now being realized more than ever 
before. 


To amend the transportation act seems to be the answer 


sufficient amendment at least to restore to the railroads 
authority to institute initial rates and restrict the Inter 
state Commerce Commission to its original authority to 


re-adjust rates which have proven discriminatory or other- 


Wise injurious. 
It seems to be the consensus of opinion that if labor 
could be induced to take its share of reduction and trans- 


portation rates could be lowered, there would be assured 
very much more satisfactory business to the country for a 


year or two at least, than can be expected under present 
conditions. 
Of equal importance to these two problems is that of 


taxation, and while all agree that some immediate legislation 
is imperative to relieve the country of. its present burden 
of taxation, there seems to be a lack ot agreement among 
our legislators as to what the legislation shall be. Th 
business men oi this country had just as well reach the 
conclusion that there will be no substantial reduction in the 
volume of the government’s demands for revenue for 
several vears to Your committee has learned that 
heavy deficiency appropriations have already been asked 


come, 














Right to left—-Mrs. Clay C. Cooper, Mrs. Elmer Crawford, Mrs 
J. Harrison McNash, Clay C. Cooper, MILL SUPPLIES 
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for the fiscal year 1921, ending June 30, and deficiency 

appropriations are now being asked for the year ending 

June 30, 1922 It is declared that there will be a treas 

ury deficit of between $750,000,000 and $1,000,000,000 at the 

end of the next fiscal year. It is a fact that internal 
revenue collections for the year 1921 will show a decreas¢ 
of not less than $750,000,000, but you can imagine if the 
present business depression and inactivity continues this 
condition will probably show another $750,000,000 decrease 
in the collections of 1922. Caretul students of the situa 
tion declare that there will be a loss of revenue from in 
come tax collections to January 1, 1923, of approximately 
$1,500,000,000, and more than that the declaration is_ sol 


emnly made that there can be but very little if any reduc 
tion in governmental expenditures notwithstanding the ex- 
pectations of the country. 

No legislation is in sight to 
as we know. Secretary Melon has evidently been giving 
the situation careful thought but has so far recommended 
practically no constructive legislation promising relief other 
than that suggested by his predecessor in office 

And in this connection reference must be made to the 
tariff problem. Without regard td previous convictions, 
multitudes of the best business men and many of the 
most thoughtful newspapers of the country are loud in their 
condemnation of the tendency of legislation in relation to 
the tariff. Delegations of business men have visited con 


relieve this situation so far 


gress and in nu uncertain tones have declared that the 
present so called emergency tariff bill is radical and ruin 
ous. They feel that this is no time for additional barriers 


when billions of dollars are owed by foreign countries to us, 
which cannot possibly be paid except through the importa- 
tion of raw materials, food products, and manufactured 
goods. They also look with dread upon the loss of foreign 
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The 
Strongest 


. BeltLacing 
=——% On Earth 


Our Report 
On the Convention 


whereas: 


(1) not meet and talk to all of 


the 


We could 
many delegates assembled—we will 
gladly send all particulars regarding our 
products to those with whom we did not 
visit or who were absent—including a pros- 
pectus of our 1921 advertising campaign 
and our handbook on belting “Short Cuts 
to Power Transmission” for your own use, 
with privilege of obtaining additional copies 


as required. 





We 


will be in the front ranks ready to serve in 


(2) This year is one for fighters. 


full measure on every trade connection. 





(3) You are invited to write us now to 
obtain the very interesting information we 


are prepared to send you. 


H. L. Coats 


Sales Manager 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
4633 Lexington Street, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
135 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C., ENG. 














EDGEMONT Extended 
Sleeve Plate “Type C’ 
Clutch for Heavy Duty 


Approved by 
Machine Tool Builders 


Practically 80% of the builders of machine tools 
have adopted the “‘Edgemont” Friction Clutch as 
standard equipment, because there is an “Edgemont” 
suitable for every kind and type of machine tool, and 
because “Edgemont” Clutches can be depended on 
to do their work without loss of power and with little 
or no attention. 


To Dealers in power transmission equipment the 
“Edgemont” line is profitable because of the wide 
range of types and sizes. Stock clutches run from 5” 
to 30” diameter, 114 to 25 H. P., | 7/16 to 3 7/16 
bore, sleeves 5” 10” in length. Special clutches 
are made for any condition not met by stock clutches. 





to 


The “Edgemont” Countershaft consists of a pair of 
“Edgemont” self-oiling clutch pulleys, ring oiling drop 
hangers, 4 feet of shaft, shifter rod, fork and bracket. 
A range of 23 stock sizes. 


Write for full information and dealers’ proposition. 


Edgemont Machine Co., Inc. 
Dayton, Ohio 
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EDGEMONT 


FRICTION CLUTCHES 





EDGEMONT Line-Shaft Expand- 
ing “Type B” Clutch for 
Light Duty. 
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markets which they believe will result from = such tariff’ 


legislation as is being contemplated. It is now a generally 
accepted view that all nations must prosper commercially 
with other nations, and no one nation can expect to prosper 
at the expense of another. It is estimated that the new 
tariff act will not be passed until some time late in the 
summer, and there are few who expect that it will pro- 
duce a revenue in excess of $500,000,000 annually, at the 
expense of the loss of a much greater sum which free 
exchange of commodities would produce, and the bus 
iness of the country will be left to bear the remainder of 
the heavy burdens which the indebtedness of the country 
and the country’s carrying charges will entail. Appeals 
are coming thick and fast for a national policy which will 
make the paths of trade clear and _ straight. 

A very serious legislative proposal and one which under 
present circumstances it is claimed will be very detrimental 
to business is that of the proposed cash bonus to soldiers 
There is no division of opinion relative to voting every 
dollar required for the proper and generous care of our 
wounded and disabled soldier heroes who suffered and 
were maimed in the war, but it is claimed that a cash 
bonus to all soldiers should at least be deferred until the 
peak of our present heavy war debt is passed and_ bus- 
iness has recovered from its deep depression. 











Left to right—J. B. McComb, 1. B. McComb, C. L. Smith, T. H 
Hill, McComb Supply Co., Jellico, Tenn 


One of the most serious tendencies of legislation, state 
and national, injurious to business is its tendency to govern- 
mental control of industry. Despite our railroad experience, 
and despite the urgent and cogent reasoning of the pres- 
ident in his inaugural address, and his message to congress, 
there has been an absolute flood of measures introduced 
recently into Congress proposing a variety of systems for 
licensing important branches of American business, and 
business men should with a united front withstand this 
tendency. The execution of such a policy would increase 
most enormously the cost of doing business, and initiative 
and enterprise would pine and ultimately die. Failures 
would multiply. The tendency of much of present legisla- 
tion is towards the commission form of government, which 
in the opinion of thoughtful people would, if brought to its 
logical conclusion, prove to be a disaster unparalleled. 

There are many business men who are praying earnestly 
for the demise of the Federal Trade Commission and the 
repeal of such legislation as created this disturber of com- 
mercial peace 

Just now we are in the throes of an antagonistic effort to 
throttle organizations of business men designed to develop 
accurate facts relating to their industries and cost account- 
ing methods, which in the end can only produce benefit 
to all concerned. It is true that certain abuses in times 
past crept in through former cruder methods which brought 
about this legislation, but times have changed, and what- 
ever demand there has been for such teaislation apparently 
exists no longer. Some organizations have doubtless at 
times been guilty of abuses, but an attempt to cure the 
abuses by the destruction of all such organizations is un- 
fortunate, and this effort of destruction is made notwith- 
standing the assurance of the president, in his inaugural 
address and since, that there was to be “Less Government 
in business and more business in Government.” 

Big business, so-called, has been promised freedom from 
insistent persecution, but the methods of the trade com- 


mission, influenced by local political problems, indicates a 
disposition to control not only large but small industries, 
and control them with an iron hand. 

d dare not encroach further upon your patience in the 
discussion of legislation touching our foreign relations. 
[here are many serious minded and thoughtful people in 
this country who feel that unless there is a proper adjust- 
ment of our relationships to Europe and European countries 
that the period of prosperity we might have as a result of 
the correction of some of the evils suggested herein will 
be short lived, and that the restoration of distraught, broken, 
and devasted European countries, and some kind of a 
guarantee against the repetition of the crime which was 
committed in the declaration of the Great War seems to 
be an absolute essential to any long period of prosperity 
for America. Europe’s rejuvenation will bring America’s 
resuscitation. 

Magnus W. Alexander, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, took for his theme ‘The Fundamental 
Factors Affecting Wage and Price ~ Movements,” and 
was aided therein by a series of charts carefully pre- 
pared to illustrate his well rounded periods. 

he speaker impressed upon his attentive hearers 
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Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Albrecht, North Bros Philadelphia 
the necessity for considering labor as related to com- 
modity prices, both in its producing and consum- 
ing capacities. The price of a manufactured com 
modity must not be beyond the ability of the workman 
to buy, nor must the wage of the workman be beyond 
the ability of the employer to pay. A parity between 
wages and prices must be established and maintained 
at a point where all concerned may live. Mr. Alex- 
ander, in laying down this principle, admitted the dif 
ficulty of its clear establishment because of the 
impossibility of determining the numerical construc- 
tion of the average family. The familiar average of five 
does not hold good as applied to New England, where 
the average is three, nor to Pennsylvania, where the 
average is four. 

Making use of a chart of wage ranges in the metal 
group of industries, the speaker showed that up to 
1920 wages had doubled, and then begun a slight decline. 
Wages increased more and faster than the cost of 
living, and workmen were better off than they ever 
were in the world before. The burden of the argu- 
ment therefore is that it does not matter how high 
or how low the wage, but what the wage will buy. 
In other words—what the purchasing power of a 
dollar is. Concretely, an increase from $10 to $30 
in wages meant peak high cost of living and only 1/5 
increase in purchasing power. Placing railroad wages 
in 1913 at 100 and the increase up to and including 
the peak in 1920 at 245, the corresponding periods of 
time are represented in the cost of living at 100 and 
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200 respectively. In closing his address Mr. Alex- urged the prime necessity for a more strict adherence 


ander invited individual members of the association 
to use the Board of National Industrial Conference 
as a source of information in the matter of industrial 
statistical data. 

The meeting then adjourned, to meet in joint session 
with the National and Southern Associations in the 
afternoon. 


SECOND EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Manufacturers Hear Interesting Talks by Messrs. 
Pitts, Morgan, Fernley and Parlin 


The manufacturers met promptly Tuesday morning, 
with President Beaver in the chair. The program 
contemplated remarks from distributors from both the 
National and Southern associations. 

The address of J. L. Pitts, Brown-Roberts Hard- 
ware & Supply Co., Alexandria, La., was especially 
interesting as a presentation of the views and prob- 
lems of the distributor to the manufacturer. Mr. Pitts 
estimated that the combined capitalization of the mill 
supply jobbers in the Southern association is around 
$40,000,000, and that inventories at cost would approx 
imate $60,000,000, which must be subjected to a depre 
ciation write off of $15,000,000—a problem for the job 
ber, to which the manufacturer was not subjected in 
a form, and to solve it and others like it, the 
manufacturer must take the jobber into his confidence. 
With relation to taxation, always a vexing problem, 


so acute 


to established prices. 

In the course of a striking address delivered by 
Charles Coolidge Parlin, of the Curtis Publishing Co., 
which was illustrated by a series of charts, the busi 
ness situation of the country in general and of cer- 
tain industries in particular was forcefully presented. 

Mr. Parlin prefaced his remarks by an optimistic 
resume of the nation-wide prosperity which is 
obscured and misapprehended by the existence of a 
buyers’ strike, 


* the far-reaching influence of which is 
telt primarily by manufacturers, incidentally by job 
bers, and but feebly by retailers. The retailer has per- 
sistently refused to take a loss, said Mr. Parlin, much 
to the distress of the manufacturer who wants to see 
a clearing of shelves as a conditien precedent to re- 
stocking. 

Taking up the textile trade, Mr. Parlin selected the 
item of socks as illustrative. Sock manufacturers are 
in the dumps, but people are still wearing socks, and 
good ones at that, and the supply is coming from for- 
eotten corners in homes, from basements and attics, 
and the supply inexhaustible. So it goes in 
other industries. Consumers will not buy on a fall 
ing market, no matter what the price or inducement. 
People will not buy until a stable price level has been 


themselves 


seems 


uae Be 
reached, a price level that they beheve to 
1 


e stable. 
ibjeet of automobiles, it wa 


Taking up the st Ss pointed 


that in remote tar 


Mr. Pitts pointed out that in 1914 our government 0Ut : _ farming sections of the country, 
required a billion dollars yearly. Now the demand is S¢cuons where agriculture is the only industry, /9 
for five billions. To meet that demand business and Percent of the families in those districts had automobiles, 
people must pay, and it makes no very great differ- and such utilities as electric washing machines and 
ence what the method of levy. The speaker was 'elephones and luxuries like talking machines and 
inclined to favor the sales tax. In the matter of over-  P!@nos were a part of the home equipment amazing 
head Mr. Pitts could see no possibility of appreciable Proportion. And this modern equipment, the speaker 


The southern jobber in pai 


reduction for the jobber. 
ticular is subject to overheads over which he has no 
control, as instanced in the matter of transportation. 
Goods in transit from necessarily j 


remote sources oft 
manufacture are a_ prolific i 


source of unavoidable 
expense, shipments sometimes arriving weeks after 


being paid for. 


said, had not been secured at the expense of depleted 


bank accounts or reserves. As a matter of fact, in 
such communities, bank balances were maintained on 
a constantly ascending scale, indicating that what 
might be extravagancies of rural 
population is evidence of an appreciative 
and intelligent desire for the sane pleasures and com 


viewed as the the 


simply 


; . : P . forts of life, tempered by a sturdy frugality. 
With respect to the railroad problem, which the ae: ; I “s - Brae 
; ; : The manufacturers of the country, therefore, in the 
speaker viewed as the paramount one in the nation, — |. : sae fae pape Beene ks 
»: - ‘ H as cass ee light of statistical data, declared Mr. Parlin, have be- 
Mr. Pitts felt that the railroads had been victimized ' 


demands, and that the trans 


portation problem is one that will enga 


a 
by unwarranted labor 
the serious 


ve 
* 


hind them a people prosperous, sturdy and discerning. 
The buying power of that population has not been 
nationally reduced because of unemployment, which 


attention of manufacturer and jobber alike for the next jj. 4 passing phase, nor by the general business 
lew years. : pression, which is but temporary. The upward trend 

Crannell Morgan, president of the National associa toward “normalev” mav or mav not be under wav. 
tion, emphasized the chief problem of the distributor but whether or no. the country is in a position to 


as that of excessive cost, stating that some of the jobbers 


fixed 


resume “business as usual’ so far as the purchasing 


are contending against a charge or expense public is concerned, the moment a “‘mass psy chology” 
averaging as high as 35 per cent Mr. Morgan said dissipates the buyers’ strike. 

that the distributor views the present business condi Chairman Beaver expressed the appreciation of the 
tion as but a temporary one, comparabl to the ebb association for kindnesses conferred by Mr. Parlin 


the restless sea. 
Thomas A. 


VW hose 


and flow of 
Then came Fernley, secretary of the 
National, the 
tributed an admixture of mirth and seriousness. He 
contended that the distributors are virtually employes 
of the manufactures, and that the relationship is one 
of mutual dependence—the one indispensable to the 
other. The speaker said that the manufacturers had 
done some reprehensible things, and among those 
things was the taking away of the two per cent ten 
days premium for prompt payment. He also strongly 


message to manufacturers 


con 


and other speakers, and adjuornment was then taken 


to Wednesday morning. 


MANUFACTURERS’ FINAL SESSION 
Election of Officers, Passing of Resolutions, and 
Many Snappy Talks From Delegates 
The last session of the American Supply and 
Machinery Manufacturers’ Association was called to 
order on Wednesday morning at 10:40 A. M., Presi 

dent Charles W. Beaver presiding. 
The first order of business was. the report of the 
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““ Sherwood” 
Grease Cup 


Have you received a 
copy of the Sherwood 
Book? Itis well worth 


reading. 


Write your name and 
address on the margin 
of this page. Forward 
it to us, and we will 
send the Sherwood 
Book to you by return 


mail. 
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“Sherwood” Gases: a ee “Buffalo Automatic” 
Double Tube Injector 


“Favorite” Flue Blower Injector 


More Sales 
For Jobbers 


It’s the sale that interests the jobber. How to 
build up his vo'ume of business concerns the 
dealer more today than ever before. 


And it is because we are striving to aid the 
jobber—thoroughly appreciate his position—-that 
distribution of Sherwood Steam Specialties is con- 
tinually expanding through jobbing channels. 


Sherwood is cooperating with the jobber and 
dealer by extensive trade paper advertising direct- 
ed to the attention of the steam plant engineer. 


Sherwood is referring scores of inquiries direct to 
jobbers and dealers. 


Sherwood offers jobbers sales cooperation and 
advertising cooperation—including catalog pages 
and direct-by-mail literature—that results in 
increased business. 


If you are not handling the Sherwood line, we 
will gladly tell you why we believe it will be to 
your advantage to centralize your sales efforts 
on Sherwood Engineering Specialties. 


SHERWOOD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BRASS FOUNDERS AND FINISHERS 
Sole Manufacturers of Sherwood Engineering Specialties 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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committee on resolutions, Melville W. Mix, chairman. 
Mr. Mix presented the following resolution, which on 
motion was adopted: 

Resolved: That the excess profits tax should be repealed 
and the higher surtaxes on personal income be reduced; 

Resolved: That any consideration by congress of revision 
of federal taxation should first exhaust the possibilities of 
retrenchment and reduction in federal expenditures before 
considering the imposition of new taxes to replace the excess 
profits tax and the higher surtaxes on personal income. 

Mr. Mix then presented on behalf of his committee 
a second resolution dealing with the support of the 
corporations being organized under the Edge law for 
the purpose of arousing the membership to interest in 
these securities, as it is going to be very important 
on the part of the public to use the Edge law for 
practical purposes. The resolution was adopted as 
follows: 

Whereas, There is a world-wide shortage of products which 
this country is potentially in a position to supply, and, 

l’hereas, There is a surplus productive capacity in_ this 
country which may be utilized only through greater devel- 
opment of our foreign trade, and, 

Whereas, The solution of this problem depends upon our 
ability to create adequate banking facilities for the purpose 
of attracting surplus American investment funds, in order 
that the long term credits so badly needed by the disorgan- 
ized countries of the world may be furnished; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved: That the American Supply and Machinery Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, in convention assembled in Atlantic 
City, N. J., May 18, 1921, urges all American manufacturers, 
merchants, bankers and the general public to support the 
responsible and deserving corporations organized under the 
Edge Law by investments in their stocks, debentures, and 
other securities, to promote the greatest possible develop- 
ment of our foreign trade and the restoration of our com- 
mercial and industrial life. 

Farnham Yardley then presented the report of the 
nominating committee on behalf of Chairman Swart- 
wout, who was unavoidably absent. Mr. Yardley 
made the following explanation in presenting the 
report: 

In our endeavors to consider the appointment or the nomi- 
nation of a man to head the organization for the next year 
we seem to be confronted with some conditions that are 
perhaps unusual. There may be some things that will come 
up during the ensuing year that will be rather critical, and 
it was thought advisable to ask the man to head the organ- 
ization who had had long and valuable connection with the 
manufacturers’ association and had been in contact with the 
various elements that have controlled our organization since 
the inception. 

And the committee, therefore, would present the following 
names for officers for the ensuing year: 

For president—N. A. Gladding, E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis 

For first vice-president—Irving W. Lemaux, Indianapolis 
Brush and Broom Mfg. Co., Indianapolis. 

For second vice-president—John C. Ruf, I. 
Sons, Dover, N. 5 

For third vice- president—S. D. Baldwin, Cincinnati Rub- 
ber Mfg. Co., Cincinnati. 

Executive committee—Joseph G. Deericks, Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, chairman; Dixon C. Williams, Chicago 
Nipple Mfg. Co., Chicago; Edward Blake, Jr., Greenfield Tap 
& Die Corporation, Greenfield, Mass.; A. T. Simonds, Simonds 
Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass.; H. F. Wright, Wright Mfg. Co 
Lisbon, Ohio. , 

I move the confirmation of the nominations and move 
that the nominations be closed. 

Mr. Yardley’s motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. The chair then appointed a committee 
consisting of Messrs. Dickerman, Kelly and Wright 
to escort the new president to the chair, a motion 
meanwhile being made, seconded and carried that the 
secretary cast the ballot for the names mentioned by 
the nominating committee. 

Mr. Gladding then took the chair as the retiring 


B. Williams & 


president paid a graceful tribute to his successor. 
President Gladding stated that he was not going to 
make a long speech about business conditions because 
if there was any man in the room who did not know 
all about them, he could easily find out by asking the 
other fellow. He believed that everything was com- 
ing back all right. He knew that the United States 
and its people were fundamentally sound, and thai 
only time was necessary to put us back on the straight 
road. He paid a compliment to the splendid work 
of the retiring president and only hoped that he could 
do as much for the association during the ensuing 
twelve months that President Beaver had accom- 
plished during the last year. 

J. E. Kelly said he realized that he had not done 
very much work for the association, but that he was 
going to turn over a new leaf. If anybody wanted 
him to do any work hereafter, he was going to get 
busy and do it. While Mr. Kelly was talking, he 
carried in his right hand a small leather box and 
advancing toward Retiring President Beaver, pre- 
sented it, saying: “As a fitting remembrance to the 
retiring president, we wish to hand him a little token 
of our esteem for the very, very great work that he 
has done.” Mr. Beaver opened the box and found 
therein a handsome diamond stickpin set in platinum. 
Mr. Beaver responded as follows: 

Mr. Kelly, Mr. Gladding, gentlemen and friends, you over- 
whelm me with your wonderful consideration. I will say 
that this means a lot to me, but it is very, very little com- 
pared with the grand satisfaction I have had during the past 
year, particularly, and during many preceding years in work- 
ing with you, getting acquainted with you, trying your 
patience, but all getting along finely in some way or other 
I thank you from the bottom of my heart, and I shall always 
remember the splendid co-operation that has been shown by 
all of our wonderful committee, men like Mr. Lemaux, Mr. 
Ruf, Mr. Deericks, Mr. Williams, and all of the other fine 
gentlemen who assisted in making this convention what it 
has been—a success, I will say, due to their efforts, in a 
time when we have had some difficult problems to deal 
with, problems which are not completed yet. I want to thank 
our worthy advisory board composed of the past presidents 
Their advice during the past year has helped us over many 
a difficulty, and in saying goodbye I want to wish to Mr 
Gladding the fine, wonderful co-operation that our associa- 
tion has always been noted for, and I know that his genial 
smile, his beneficent methods, and his wonderful experiences 
are going to put us on a very, very much higher plane. All 
success to Mr. Gladding. Thank you, gentlemen 

Chairman Gladding then called attention to the fact 
that the remainder of the morning was to be devoted 
to the triple meeting of the three associations, and 
appointed Ex-President Beaver and Mr. Mix to call 
upon the Southern Association and Mr. Yardley and 
Mr. Dickerman to visit the National to announce to 
them that the American Association would be de 
lighted to receive them at once. 

While waiting for the delegations from the other 
associations, the newly elected officers were called 
upon to make a few remarks. S. D. Baldwin, H. F. 
Wright and Irving W. Lemaux each expressed appre- 
ciation of the honor conferred, and promised best 
efforts in making the new administration a success. 
The retiring president expressed a keen appreciation 
not only of the work of the various committees, but 
especially the work of Secretary Mitchell and his staff. 
On behalf of himself and staff, Secretary Mitchell ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the attitude of his former 
chief. He declared that they would endeavor to merit 
a repetition of the same exprssion a year hence. 

John Galvin, Mayor of Cincinnati, was introducd 
and extended to the American Association an invita- 
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The Plant Behind the Product 
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We Manufacture 


“V-B” (Victor Balata) Belting 


Canvas Stitched Belting 
Rolls, Tractor and Thresher Endless 


e Carry, Ready for Immediate 


Boston Store, 85 Purchase St. 


Shipment, 


New York Store, 38 Murray St. 


Large and ( omplete Stocks 


at Our 


Chicago Store, 167 N. Market St. 


Factory, Easton, Pa. 


Victor Balata & Textile Belting Company 
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38 Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 
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tion to hold its next annual convention in his home 
city. He stated the same invitation had been ex- 
tended to the Southern and National Associations. 

At this point the members of the other associations 
entered the room and the triple convention was con- 
vened, N. A. Gladding, presiding. 

The chairman called on J. H. McKinnon, The Cam- 
eron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, Fla., the newly 
elected president of the Southern Supply & Machinery 
Dealers’ Association, to address the meeting. Mr. 
McKinnon stated that while he was an old associa- 
tion man he was a very new president, and as he 
had not expected to be elected, he was not ready to 
make a speech. He stated that he was very much 
pleased at what had been accomplished during the 
convention. 

Chairman Gladding then presented the first vice- 
president of the Southern Association, T. G. Hyman, 
Hyman Supply Co., Newbern, N. C. Mr. Hyman 
briefly acknowledged the honor. ‘The vice- 
president of the Southern Association, James Biggs, 
Crannell Morgan, who had just 
the National Dealers’ 
\ssociation, was also presented. He said that he felt 
quite at home when talking to ordinary supply dis 
tributors, but up before a lot of high- 
brow manufacturers, he asked 
those assembled to overlook his shortcomings. He 
said that he recognized the optimism among manu- 
facturers. One of them had told the dealers that 


second 


was also presented. 
I re-elected president of 


peen 


when he got 


was overcome. He 


very morning that we were all going to start in the. 


first day of next November with good business. He 
told the manufacturers that they could expect every 
co-operation from the dealers’ association. 

W. B. Simpson, of New Orleans, a former presi- 
dent of the Southern association, was next intro- 
duced. The thing that was on Mr. Simpson’s mind 
was expressed in his statement that business men of 
the United States rarely had sufficient knowledge of 
the countries with which they do business. Because 
of this we made grave errors in doing business with 
Latin America, Western Europe and the Orient. He 
had heard most serious complaints from those coun- 
tries regarding our inability to converse with our 
foreign customers or correspond with them in their 
own language. He declared that in every country out- 
side of America students were taught two or three 
languages other than their own, which gave them a 
broader viewpoint than the American business man 
had. 

J. H. McKinnon was called on again. He stated 
that he had lived in Latin America and was espe- 
cially interested in Mr. Simpson’s remarks. He stated 
that the United States hardly touched the business 
soil of Latin America. Europe took most of the busi- 
ness, not because it had better goods to sell or sold 
them cheaper, but because its business system was 
better. He declared that the Latin Americans were 
very polite, and all that was necessary to do business 
with them was to have something to sell and to sell 
it to them in the way they were in the habit of making 
purchases. 

George Puchta, Queen City Supply Co., Cincinnati, 
former president of the National Association, was 
then called on for a few remarks. He stated that 
he was one of the founders of the National association 
and nothing had given him more general satisfaction 
than his association with that association. He stated 


that a year ago we were all discussing the question 
of how we were going to fill our orders, but now the 
is different. He stated that he heard stories 
like this: One fellow asked another fellow “How is 
business?” “Well, fifty-fifty.” “What do you mean, 
fifty-fifty?” “Well; we get an order in the morning 
and it is cancelled in the afternoon.” Another fellow 
said he wrote to a manufacturer to cancel his order, 
and immediately received word from that factory: 
“You have to take your turn.” Mr. Puchta called 
attention to a statement made by Dixon C. Williams 
the day previous, touching on the character of the 
Mr. Puchta urged 
more 


story 


men we have in our public offices. 
everyone within hearing of his voice to pay 
attention to politics, especially when it came to the 
primaries, the result of which would be that business 
men instead of politicians would to a considerable 
extent fill important offices. 

The chair then called on Alvin M. Smith, secretary 
of the Southern Association, to say a few words. Mr. 
Smith stated that he had listened with great interest 
to Mr. Puchta’s remarks, and desired that the stenog 
rapher to record him as saying exactly what Mr. 
Puchta had said about business men in public life. 
He stated that he was delighted to be at the con- 
vention and was celebrating his eighteenth year as 
secretary of his association. With thanks to the nom- 
inating committee, his friend, John McKinnon, had 
been appointed as president to reappoint him secre- 
tary. He hoped that he would live long enough so 
that it would be perfectly proper for all his conven 
tion associates to speak of him as “our old friend.” 

The chair then asked W. M. Pattison, of Cleveland, 
to come to the front. Mr. Pattison recalled distinctly 
when the American association was formed in Cleve- 
land. At that time he had slight personal acquaint 
ance with the trade outside of his own city. Now, 
owing to the activities induced by the association he 
had a personal acquaintance which extended through- 
out the United States. He realized fully what a valu- 
able asset it was to his business, bringing out co-op- 
erative spirit between the distributors and manufac- 
turing friends, which had a most wholesome effect on 
the conduct of business. 

T. James Fernley, advisory secretary-treasurer of 
the National association, stated that he had a scar 
over his left eye as a result of the Civil War. At 
that time his parents were living with him at Strouds 
burg, Pa. When he heard his mother and the maid 
talking about soldiers breaking into the cellar, at the 
word “soldier” he became so excited that he fell out 
of his high-chair and fell on his head. Mr. Fernley 
stated that he was not drawing a pension because of 
this wound. He was impressed that at the conven- 
tion there was more discussion as to the morale of 
business than about business itself, resulting in the 
introduction of the Golden Rule to an unusual extent, 
with members dropping the words “my competitor” 
and speaking of him as “my friend.” He had heard 
a great deal of talk about business being resumed on 
the first of November, and suggested that they use 
the word June instead of November, as much would 
depend on the mental attitude of business men. 

E. E. Strong, Cleveland, a veteran of veterans in 
the supply business, stated that he had not very. much 
to say because his friends, Puchta, Smith, Gladding 
and Pattison, had stolen his thunder. He agreed thor- 
oughly with Mr. Puchta in his remarks about business 
men in public offices. He stated that we were for- 
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Pulleys That Serve Users Best are 
Easiest for Dealers to Sell 


There's real satisfaction for the dealer in selling a product 
which is built to last. Such a product, we feel, is the 
“American” Pulley. Its design and construction can hardly 
fail to reveal to even the casual observer its inherent 
qualities. 

However, continuous use under actual operating conditions empha- 


sizes more positively the evidently desirable features and gains the 
constant approval of those who install the “American.” 

But even complete mechanical perfection could not have gained the 
lasting satisfaction of more than a million discriminate users, had not 
equal effort been placed on conscientious business management and 
fair dealing. 

Each user of an “American” is the satisfied customer of some suc- 
cessful dealer, and sales of ‘“‘Americans’”’ are made easier by unusually 
effective dealer co-operation and national advertising support. 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














MERICAN 
PULLEYS 


Just as skees aid the 
traveler by reducing re- 
sistance and lost motion, 
30 “American’’ Pulleys 
transmit more power by 
reducing bearing friction. 
belt. slip and weight on 
shafting. 


A wheel with a broad rim transmit- 
ting power from or imparting powerto 
machinery, or changing the direction 
of motion by means of a flat belt. 
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tunate in having a business man at the head of the 


country at the present time, and he hoped and be- 
lieved that he was strong enough to run his job sat- 
isfactorily to the nation. 

Melville W. Mix, being called on, stated that he 
did not believe that there was another line of business 
displaying the same courage and excellency of morale 
now being shown by the supply and machinery busi- 


Registrants at the 


Akron Cultivator & Manufacturing Co., Akron, Ohio—M. §&. 
Haas. 
Alabama Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.—J. C. Fischesser. 


Alexander Bros., Pindell, Jr., Clinton 
A. Sheppard. 
W. D. Allen Manufacturing Co., 
Alvord Reamer & Tool Co., Millersburg, 
“American Machinist,” New York City—Mason 
Condit, F. S. Weatherby. 
The American Pulley Co., 
Huxley, Wm. R. Simpson. 
American Screw Co., Providence, R. 
F. Henning, A. B. Peck. 


Philadelphia—Robert M. 
Chicago—E. §S. Boone. 

Pa.—F. T. McGuire. 
Britton, K. H 
Philadelphia— B. E. Baker, F. E 


I1.—Walter Bromley, W 





American Steam Gauge & Valve Manufacturing Co., Boston— 
A. W. Hobbs. 

American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ Association 
New Y ity . Gardner, F. D. Mitche 

Armstrong-Blum Manufacturing Co., Chicago—Harry J 
Blum. 


Asheville 
Sutton. 

EK. C. Atkins & Co., Inc., 
Webster, William A Atkins. 

American Chain Co., New York City—W. C. Perkins. 

Appleton Car Mover Co., Appleton, Wis.—G. L. Carleton. 

Armstrong Brothers Tool Co., Chicago—Horace Armstrong 

s3aldwin Supply Co., Charleston, W. Va ’, D. Baldwin. 


Supply & Foundry Co., Asheville, N. C.—H. J 


Indianapolis—N. A. Gladding, 8S. L 








A. Baldwin & Co., Ltd., New Orlesg sus B. Baldwin, W. M 
Pitkin. 
Baldwin Tool Works, Parkersburg, W. Chancellor 


Va.—C. B. 
Banks Supply Co., Va.—T. F. Bailey, Jos. H 
Palmer. 
Bay State Tap & Die Co., Mansfield, 
Beals, McCarthy & Rogers, Inc., Buffalo—Arthur B. Paull 
Beck & Gregg Hardware Co., Atlanta—W. K. Cochran. 
Belcher & Loomis Hardware Co., Providence, R. I.—H. B 
Read. 
Belmont P 
Clement 


Huntington, W. 


Mass.—F. E. Conklin 





acking & Rubber Co., Philadelphia—J. F. Clark 
testein. 
A. Benson Co., 


Charle s H. Besly 





Baltimore—L. A. Benson 


& Co., Chicago—Edward P. Welles. 


Biddle Purchasing Co., New York City—John P. Cole, George 
M. Lawther. 
The Bilton Machine & Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn.—cC. E. 
Bilton, A. J. Cummings. 
Charles Bond Co., Philadelphia—Charles 30nd, C. Carter 
Bond. 
30nd Foundry & Machine Co., Manheim, Pa.—Geo. C. Noros, 


M. T. Williams. 





Bonner & Barnewall, Inc., New York City—P. R. Bonner 
Irving D. Booth, Inc., Elmira, N. Y.—L. D. Gray. 
The Borden Co., Warren, Ohio—Alfred F. Howe 


Cleveland—F. H. 
Dallas, 


The Bourne-Fuller Co., 

Brigges-Weaver Machinery Co., 
liamson. 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. 


Chapin. 
Texas—W. W. Wil- 


Louis—John K. Broderick 


Brown-Roberts Hardware & Supply Co., Alexandria, La.—J. 
L. Pitts. 
Browne & Sharpe Manufacturing Co., Providence, R. I.—C. A 


Ballou, C. W. Machon. 
The Cameron & 
McKinnon. 
Carey Machinery & Supply Co., 
Osma K. Gardner. 
Carolina Supply Co., 
Cc. K. Carter & Co., 
Paulscraft. 
Champion Blower & Forge 
Chandler & Farquhar Co., 
Farquhar. 
The Chapman & Bangs Co., Bridgeport, Conn.—J. H. 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago—L. E. Goble. 
Chicago Nipple Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
Williams. 
Chicago Pulley 


Barkley Co., Jacksonville, Fla.—J. H. 


Baltimore—G. Cheston Carey, 


Greensville, S. 
New York 


C.—Thomas §. Inglesby 
City—C. W. 3ush, W. B. 


Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
Boston—F. A. 





Edw. Donohoe. 
Chandler, C. §S 


Walters 


Dixon C. 





& Shafting Co., Chicago—S. A. 


Yeager. 

The Chicago Rawhide Manufacturing Co., Chicago—W. H 
Emery 

The Chisholm-Moore Manufacturing Co., Cleveland—H. E. 


Dickerman. 


Cincinnati Rubber Manufacturing Co., Ci S. D. Bald- 





win, George P. Darby. é 
Jas. Clark, Jr., Electric Co., Louisville, Ky.—W. M. Briggs. 
W. W. Crooker, G. E. Stevens. 
George P. Clarke Co., Windsor Locks, Conn.—E. C. Powers. 
Clayton & Lambert Manufacturing Co., Detroit—C. A. Bower. 
Clemson Bros., Inc., Middletown, N. Y.—William E. Cross. 


The Cleveland Tool & Supply Co., Cleveland—c. C. 


H. E. Ruhf. 


Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleveland—W. E. Caldwell. 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.—Harry W. 
Osborne. 


The Collis Co., Clinton, Iowa—C. M. Weaks. 


The a Hardware Co., Cleveland—C. G. McQuaide, 
H. F. Seymou 
The oie asl Mill & Mine Supply Co., Columbus, Ohio— W. 


S. Brown. 


Ellicson, H. J. 


Coventry, 


ness, owing very largely to the closeness of contact 
with the various interests, each giving consideration 
to the other as far as possible. He considered the 
business as a whole in a very sound condition, there 
being no tendency toward hysteria or panic. 

On the call of the chairman, the delegates arose and 
sang “America,” after which the convention adjourned 
sine die. 


Triple Convention 


The Combination Rubber Manufacturing Co., Bloomfield, N. 


J.—R. S. Sanders. 


Corbin. 
Atlanta, 


Macon, Ga.—cC. C. 
& Supply Co., 


Corbin Supply Co., 

Cotton States Belting 
Disosway 

Craw toad Mill Supply Co., 
ford. 

Crescent Machine Co. 


Ga.—J. J 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—T. B. Craw- 


Leetonia, Ohio—C. G. Wilderson. 





E. HH. Davey Co., Bloomfield, N. J.—Allison Dodd, E. Davey 
Dodd. 

S. H. Davis Co., Boston—E. L. Davis. 

Delta File Works, Philadelphia—Joseph M. Hottel. 

Detroit Oak Belting Co., Detroit—J. Garnett Starr. 

Detroit Twist Drill Co., Detroit—H. T. Scott, M. B. Snow. 

The Diamond Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, Ohio—J. H. Connors, 
John F. Rawls, Jr., R. McPeake. 

R. & J. Dick Co., Inc., Passaic, *: J.—Benjamin A. Kelley. 

Dillon Supply Co., Raleigh, N. .—C. A. Dillon. 

Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Phiiadeiphia—J. Cc. McCauslan, 
E. F. Cooper. 

Dixie Mill Supply Co., Inc., New Orleans, La.—M. E. Cahn, 
C. J. Salm. 

Dodge Manufacturing Co., Mishawaka, Ind.—John A. Beynon, 
D. J. Compoelt, M. W. Mix. 

Dodge Sales & Engineering Co., Mishawaka, Ind.—E. S. Grant, 
Pr. =; O'Hara, Ben Bailey. 

John Donnan, Richmond, Va. 


R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago—C. F. Beezley, H. B. 
Gimlin, A. F. Gott, C. C. Strout. 
Ducommun Hardware Co., Los Angeles, 
mun. 
Duncan & Goodell Co., Worcester, 
Edward Valve & Manufacturing Co., 
Robert L. Sheraton. 
The Electric Alloy Steel Co., 
Rowe, Howard R. Williams 
Electric Hose & Rubber Co., 


Calif.—C. A. Ducom- 


Mass.—B. M. Scott. 
East Chicago, Ind.— 


Youngstown, Ohio—Charles O 


Wilmington, Del.—Henry D 


Archer, E. H. Zane. 
Empire Machinery & Supply Corporation, Norfolk, Va.—W 
L. Graham. 
Tire & Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J.—H. L. Powell, 


Empire 
V. A. Reynolds. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York City—R. E. Post, M. H. 
W. T. Williams, George M. Naylor, H. F. Quinn. 

The Ferry Cap & Set Screw Co., Cleveland—George M. 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., Chicago—H. L. Coats. 

Frick & Lindsay Co., Pittsburg@h—E. H. Bockrodt. 


Fowler, 


North. 


Frictionless Metal Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.—A. B. McRed- 
mond. 

General Asbestos & Rubber Co., Charleston, S. C.—C. B. 
Jenkins. 


General Supply & Machine Co., Meridian, Miss.—A. B. Wed- 
dington. 
Georgia Supply Co., 


H. Haslam, Jr. 


Savannah, Ga.—Thomas J. Peterson, J. 


Goetze Gasket & Packing Co., New Brunswick, N. J.—W. 
Gierlich, P. L. Rhodes. 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio—R. W. Stanton, 


H. E. Keller, F. O. Slutz. 
Graton & Knight Manufacturing Co., 
Sawyer, J. R. Fox, W. W. King. 
Greene, Tweed & Co., New York City—H. S. 


Worcester, Mass.—F. H. 


Demarest. 





yreenfield Tap & Die Corporation, Greenfield, Mass.—Edward 
Blake, Jr. 

Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.—H. O. 
Wallace. 

Grinnell Co., Inc., North Charlotte, N. C.—S. O. Thorne 

J. H. Grubb. Philadelphia. 

Gulf States Belting & Hose Co., Shreveport, La.—H. C. Spring. 

The Gutta Percha & Rubber Manufacturing Co., New York 


Dickerson. 
Trenton, N. J.—H. H. 


City—Frank H. Dickinson, George B. 
Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
Todd. 
The Hardware & Supply Co., 
nell Morgan. 
Hardwicke-Etter Co., Sherman, Texas—James Biggs. 
Samuel Harris & Co., Chicago—Louis A. Clark. 
Harron, Rickard & McC one, Inc., San Francisco, 
E. Buckley. 


Akron, Ohio—H. H. Kuhn, Cran. 





Calif.—Frank 





Hewitt Rubber Co., Buffalo—Charles L. Bowly. 

The Hill Clutch Co., Cleveland—Hunter Morrison. 

R. Hoe & Co., New York City—Edward Foster. 

Hoggson & Pettis Manufacturing Co., New Haven, Conn.— 
J. J. Chandler. 

Home Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J.—Charles F. Green. 

Homestead Valve Manufacturing Co., Homestead, Pa.—s. I 
Fink, W. R. Schuchman. 

kx. Horton & Son Co., Windsor Locks, Conn.—C, J. Butterfuss, 


S. E. Horton. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New York City—J. F. McGuinness. 
Hyman Supply Co., Newbern, N. C.—T. G. Hyman, J. B. Rice. 
Indianapolis Brush & Broom Mfg. Co., Indianapolis—Irving 


W. Lemaux. 
International Electric Co., Indianapolis—Young Moore. 
Interstate Hardware & Supply Co., Bristol, Tenn.—J. T. Cecil. 
“The Iron Age,” New York City—C. S. Baur, ©. E. Wright. 
Jefferson Union Co., Lexington, Mass.—Daniel T. Groff. 
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“To Get the Right Start—Equip with MEEDARP’”’ & 


Wood Split 
Pulley 


from Stock! 


@ What are the sizes, 
regardless of what 
quantities, you want 
shipped TODAY? 

@ Wire them—'phone them—they'll go off our 
warehouse racks and on the cars in a jiffy. 

¢ You can always get them from stock, and for a 
fair price, at ‘‘Medart’s.” 


MR. SUPPLY DEALER 
TWe've been engaged In the Pulley business for 40 years, and we know 
a great deal more about making good pulleys than many other concerns. 
TOUR POLICY In bullding Wood Split Pulleys Is: Cheapness Is 
sulcidal; products must be the best In their class. We wouldn’t think 


of running the silghtest risk of impairing the value of our most 
valued asset—our Good Willi. 


GET the ““MEDART” WOOD SPLIT PULLEY from STOCK! 


Medart Patent Pulley Company 
Main Office and Works: St. Louis, Mo. 
Office and Warehouse: 211 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Shaftin Couplings, Collars, Hangers, Bearings, Bearing Supports, 
° ion itches ley teel Rim Pulleys, Gearing, Sprock- 

8s, Chain, Roy Sheaves, Rope Jrives Selt Tighteners, etc. 


UNVVIHUVLNIOLOIOUNTUUDUORATUOIVLLUUUVUVUOOLVLLULUEEUEOUGTAALURGOATALLUT LEA = 


Our Specialties are sold to Jobbers only 


Hanna “Ball Joint” 
Pipe Hanger 


is the 


Si™ p | oT 
tronges 


hanger ever made. 


HNWUIUNNAHUOUii AL 


@Note the ball ana 
socket joint. 

@Hanger can swing in 
any direction. 

@Not necessary to re- 


move hanger to raise 
or lower pipe. 


Write for 


“‘Our Silent Salesman’’ 


The Penn Engineering Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LUUULULEOUULOUATOE EAE 
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QOuR dealer proposition does 
not straddle the fence—we 
don't sell you a large stock and 
then compete with you for the 
big orders; we—but let us tell you 
personally. Write us where we 
can reach you. 


Your time will be well repaid 


Charlotte Leather Belting Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Distributing Centre and Warehouse, 
Chicago, Ulinois 

















ARMINGTON 


Monorail Equipment 
f 2 se 





Type “B” Geared 


A Full Line of “I” Beam 
Trolleys Always in Stock 


Hand snail Wlestate 
HOISTS AND CRANES 


ARMINGTON ENGINEERING CO. 


Wickliffe, Ohio 























“When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Suppriss. 
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Jenkins Bros., New York City—Arthur C. Langston, Farn- 
ham Yardley, John T. Bulkley. 

Jewell Belting Co., Hartford, 
Tolles. 

The Jobbers’ Manufacturing Co., 

Johnston-Morehouse-Dickey Co; 
Johnston. 

W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
F. E. Holtz, R. L. Shaw. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh—Roland Gerry. 

E. Keeler Co., Williamsport, Pa.—C. Thomas Martin 

Kennedy Valve Manufacturing Co., Elmira, N. Y.—C. H 
Kennedy, H. Overbaugh. 

The E. A. Kinsey Co., Cincinnati—W. J. Radcliffe 

The Kirk-Latty Manufacturing Co., Cleveland—I*. H. McIsaac 

Knight & Wall Co., Tampa, Fla.—F. M. Cooper 

Kokomo Supply Co., Kokomo, Ind.—R. C. Brock. 

LaBelle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio—D. M. Montgomery. 

Edw. R. Ladew Co., Inc., New York City—Vance McCarthy. 

Lake Erie Bolt & Nut Co., Cleveland—N. J. Clarke, G. G. 
McDonald, S. W. Baldwin, Jr. 

The Joseph Lay Co., Ridgeville, Ind.—A. J. Lay. 

A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. Louis, Mo.—L. D. May. 

Cc. C. Lewis Co., Springfield, Mass.—c. E. Harris 

The Libby Glass Manufacturing Co., Toledo, Ohio—John A. 
Carson. 

A. M. Lockett & Co., Ltd.. New Orleans, La.—R. P 

Lombard Iron Works & Supply Co., 
Belding. 

Long-Lewis Hardware Co., 


Conn.—C. H. Ellyson, C. L 
Chicago—E. L. Murphy. 
Pittsburgh—Charles H. 


Chicago—J. A. Sizer 


Lockett. 
Augusta, Ga.—J. G. 


Bessemer, Ala.—J. H. Crowe 
Ludlow & Squier Hardware Co., Newark, N. J.—C. R. Wilcox 
Lumen Bearing Co., Buffalo—W. P. Montgomery, M. B. Patch. 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati—James R. Anderson, David 

Cc. Jones. 


C. M. McClung & Co., Inec., Knoxville, Tenn.—F. F Blakely. 

McComb Supply Co., Ine., Jellico, Tenn H. B. McComb, T. R 
Hill, C. L. Smith. 

McGowin-Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.—Mark 
Lyons. 


James McGraw, Inc., 
McLeod Leather & 


Richmond, Va.—A. Kk. Klinger 
selting Co Greensboro, N. C \W — 


McLeod. 

MeMullen Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.—G. K. Me- 
Mullen 

Maddock & Co., Philadelphia—Alfred M. Maddock, Henry A. 
Maddock. 

The Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co., Passaic, N. J 
WwW. W. Starr, Jr 

Manning Abrasive Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y.—Henry M. Elliot 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., New York City—W 
Bradbury, H. E. Eddy, M. H. Edelman, Edgar W. Graham, J. D 
Nicklis. 

Marine Decking & Supply Co. 
George L. Cook. 

Mark Manufacturing Co., 
Eichel, W. W. Ford. 

Cc. W. Marwedel Co., San Francisco—Henry D. Heitmuller. 

Mason Regulator Co., Boston—F. A. Morrison. 

Mechanical Rubber Co., New York City—R. V. 
Kingston, L. J. Langdon, W. E. Sisson 

Medart Patent Pulley Co., Ine., St. Louis—E. T. Cregier 

Mercer Rubber Co., Hamilton Square, N. J.—I. Ely Reed, W 
Henry Sayen, Jr. 

The Alexander Milburn Co., Baltimore—C. R. Pollard 

MILL SUPPLIES, Chicago—Clay C. Cooper, Howard Francis 
Weeks. 

The Mill & Mine Supply Co., Akron, Ohio—Herbert Letcher 

Chas. Millar & Son Co., Utica, N. Y¥.—Charles Millar. 

The Miller Supply Co., Huntington, W. Va.—J. C. Miller, J. 
Craig Miller, Jr. 

Moltrup Steel Products Co., Beaver Falls, Pa.—F. H. Guppy. 

Montgomery Bros., Inc., Philadelphia—S. J. Donovan, E. H. 
Snow. 

Moran 
Moran. 

E. K. Morris & Co., 

Morris Machinery Co. 

Mount Vernon Belting Co., 

Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co., New 
Lincoln, Ralph A. Beardsley. 

National Supply & Machinery Dealers’ 
phia—Thos. A. Fernley. 

National Tube Co., Pittsburgh—R. W. 
Nelson, Hugo Weidman. 

National Twist Drill & Tool Co., Detroit—C. E. Smith. 

New Jersey Machinery Exchange, Newark, N. Robert J. 
Metzler. 

Newport Plumbing & Mill Supply Co., 
A. B. Schofield. 

New York Belting & Packing Co., New York City—Thos. H 
Dickinson, John W. Macomb. 

Nicholson File Co., Providence. R. I.—John H. Collier. 

Amos H. Norris Co., Tampa, Fla.—Amos H. Norris. 

Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.—W. T. McLeod 

The Ohio Body & Blower Co., Cleveland—D. K. Swartwout, 
George H. Thomson. 

The Ohio Brass Co., 
Wilkinson. ° 

The Ohio Injector Co.,, Wadsworth, Ohio—S. L. Dalzell. 

The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Inc., Maysville, Ky 
P. Browning, H. S. Howlan. 

Oliver Bros., Inc., New York City—James H. 
Moses. 

Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh—cC. E. Guthridge. 

Wm. H. Ottemiller Co., Inc., York, Pa. E H. Ottemiller. 

The Page-Steele-Flagg Co., New Haven, Conn.—Fred H 
Page, George E. Steele. 

The Charles Parker Co., 
Thayer. 

C. T. Patterson Co., Ltd.. New Orleans, La.—W. P. Simpson. 

The W. M. Pattison Supply Co., Cleveland M. Pattison. 

Persinger Hardware & Furniture Co., Williamson, W. Va.— 
L. G. Kontz. 


Philadelphia—G. W. Selby, 


Chicago—William H. Bruce, M. C 


Hilande, A. C. 


Flexible Steam Joint Co., Louisville, Ky.—T. W 
Cincinnati—George H. Morris 

Newark, N. J.—Charles E. Morris 
Baltimore—Wm. H. Gough 
sedford, Mass.—F. 0. 


Association, Philadel- 


Murray, Henry P. 





Newport News, Va. 


Mansfield, Ohie—W. T. Jameson, L. L. 


ard 





Oliver, G. H. 





Meriden, Conn.—C. T. Jordan, H. E. 





Philadelphia—W. H 
Philadelphia—R. H. 


Daffron 
Nichols 
Pittsburgh—R. F. Blair 


Philadelphia Belting Co., 
The Phillips-Laffitte Co., 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh—Joseph G. Deericks. 
The Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati—Charles E. McFarlan 
Quaker City Rubber Co., Philadelphia—G. W. Schultz, G. M 
Armstrong. 
The Queen City Supply Co., 
W. A. Ray Hardware Co., Inc., 
The T. B. Rayl Hardware Co., 
Paton. 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind.—cC. L. Irwin. 
The Riechman-Crosby Co., Memphis, Tenn.—QJ. A 
Reiff & Nestor Co., Lykens, Pa.—J. P. Nestor 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio—C. S. McKinley 
H. A. Rogers Co., New York City—H. S. Griffith, William A 





Cincinnati—George Puchta 
Pensacola, Fla.—W. A. Ray 
Detroit—B. H. Ackles, Alex 





Riechman 


Tucker. 


Rogers-Bailey Hardware Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.—L. D 
Bailey. 

Royersford Foundry & Machine Co., Philadelphia—Frank H 
Deisher, John D. Sells, Andrew C. Johnston, Martin G. Sperzel 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co., Port Chester, N. Y 

R. B. M. Cook. 
Safety First Manufacturing Co., 
Savannah Supply Co., Savannah, Ga.—H. A. 


Alexandria, Va.—R. R. King 
Butterfield 


Chas. . Schieren Co., New York City— Edwin J. Barstow 
D. H. McPherson. 
J. S. Schofield’s Sons Co., Macon, Ga.—V. A. Vail. 


H. B. Sherman Manufacturing Co., Battle Creek, Mich.—A. R. 
Webber, A. H. Warner, Jr. 

Shingle Leather Co., Philadelphia—L. H. Shingle. 

S. K. Industries, New York City—E. E. Gibbins, Oliver 
Stangland. 

Simonds Manufacturing Co., 
H. D. Horton, J. E. Kelley. 

The Skinner Chuck Co., New Britain, Conn.—H. W 
aul K. Rogers, E. J. Skinner. 

Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va Alvin M. Smith 

Somers, Fitler & Todd Co., Pittsburgh Wallace R. Johns 
W. A. Somers, W. T. Todd. 

“Southern Engineer,” Atlanta, Ga.—Charles N. Beard 

Southern Supply Co., Norfolk, Va.—Carl A. Fisher. 

William K. Stamets, Pittsburgh—William k. Stamets 

Standard Pressed Steel Co., Philadelphia—R. S. Nast, H. T 
Hallowell. 

Standard Supply & 
Garcia, A. M. Simm 

The Standard Tool Co., nda land—R. T. Lane 

Stephenson Manufacturing ¢ aban, N. 1 5. L. Kel 
S. A. Kellogg. 

Sterling Hardware Co., 


Fitchburg, Mass.—A. E. Culley, 


Hultgren 


Philadelphia 


Equipment Co. 


Hazard, Ky L. GB. Turnbull, J: 


Stockham Pipe & Fittings Co., Birmingham, Ala R. C 
Foster, E. G. Franklin, Eugene Ross 


R. S. Stokvis & Sons, Inc., New York City Irving R. Harri- 
son, George R. Woods. 

Chas. A. Strelinger Co., Detroit—Chas. E. Allinger 

The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., Cleveland—E. EK. Strong 

L. L. Sullivan, Atlanta, Ga. 

Swank Hardware Co., Johnstown, Pa.—W. C. Lambert 

Swind Machinery Co., Philadelphia—L. H. Swind 

Tanara Brothers, New York City—A. J. Citarelli 

Taylor Brothers, Richmond, Va.—William G, Taylor, Jr 

Taylor-Parker Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va.—E. L. Parker 

The Texas Manufacturing Co., Fort Worth, Texas—A. H 
Davidson. 

Tidewater Supply Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va.—J. . Beasley. 

Wm. K. Toole Co., Pawtucket, R. William K. Toole 

Lewis E. Tracy Co., Boston—Lewis E. Tracy, Wm. H. Emery 

Turner Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.—W. Marshall Turner 

U. S. Rubber Co., New York City—H. N. Hubert 

Union Manufacturing Co., New Britain, Conn.—M. L. Bailey 
E. I. Stevens 

Union Twist Drill Co., 

United & Globe Rubber Co., 
Cullen. 

Universal Steel Co., 
Seovil. 

Valley Iron Works, Williamsport, Pa.—W. H. Mills 

Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co., New York City—C,. E 
Aaron, W. H. Glatt, J. R. Stine, E. Vollrath 

Victor Saw Works, Inc., Middletown, N. Y.—G. W. Dx ynahue 

Vonnegut Hardware Co., Indianapolis—H. G. May, R. C 
Vonnegut. 

Voorhees Rubber Mfe. Co., 
D. Voorhees. 

Walworth Manufacturing Co., 
Keane 

Ww a Supply Co., Inc., 
Ww. . Hood. 


Mass.—H. F. Barrus 
J.—M. L. Allen, B. M 


Athol, 
Trenton, N. 


Bridgeville, Pa.—Walter H. Baker, H. H 


Jersey City, N. J.—S. C. Dunn, F 


Boston—W. W. Crow, E. B 


South Brownsville, Pa.—W. A. Griffin, 


Ww aterbury Co., New York City—J. M. Wood. 
The White Tool & Supply Co., Cleveland—H. C. Ellsworth. 
Whitman & Barnes Manufacturing Co., Akron, Ohio—A. B 


Hall. 

The M. I. Wilcox Co., Toledo, Ohio—C, J. Stanley. 

J. H. Williams & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.—W. E. Rowell 

I. B. Williams & Sons, Dover, N. H.—John C. Ruf. 

D. T. Williams Valve Co., Cincinnati—Charles J. Clarke 

W H. Willard Co., Worcester, Mass.—Edwin S. Clark. 

T. B. Wood's Sons Co., Chambersburg, Pa.—W. H. Fisher, 
F. L. Marshall. 

Wright Manufacturing Co., Lisbon, Ohio—C. F. Wright, H. F 
Wright, H. H. Wright, W. F. Wright. 

W ynkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford Co., New 
Furbeck, A. H. Hakanson, Oscar A. Morgner 

The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., 
Charles W. Beaver, H. R. Butler, S. W. 
H. G. Whitlow. 

Yarnall-Waring Co., 





York City—R. W. 


Conn.— 
White 


Stamford, 
Gibb, H. A. 


Philadelphia—B. G. Waring. 
Yost Manufacturing Co., Meadville, Pa.—F. M. McArthur. 
The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio—W, 
B. Blowers, H. H. Richardson, W. W. Brown, H. L. Miller. 





































[ . 2SBOR™ Make your 


a | brush-and- 
broom sales 
more than 
incidental 








rank and file of supply-houses have not yet 

grasped, even fractionally, a true realization 
of the breadth and volume possible to an active 
brush-and-broom sales-plan. 


|: comparison with the few exceptions, the 


Single sales of a single item running up into 
the thousands can be made by Osborn Supply- 
Houses. Yearly sales to a single factory can 
be developed to totals startling to the supply- 

house manager who has not yet emphasized 
this department. 


All it requires is the salesman’s familiarity 
with a certain few major sales-points. These 
Osborn can furnish to the supply-house which 
will attack the market seriously and consistently. 


THE Os80RN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
New York CLEVELAND Detroit 


Chicago San Francisco 
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When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Suppuies. 
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LADIES REGISTERED 
Mesdames C. E. Aaron, New York City; W. 


H. Baker, Bridge- 
vilte, Fa.; T. F. 


Bailey, Huntington, W. Va.; Gus. B. Baldwin, 


New Orleans, La.; W. D. Baldwin, Charleston, W. Va.; H 
Barrus, Athol, Mass.; Ed. Blake, Jr., Greenfield, Mass.; C. 
Carter Bond, Philadelphia; Chas. Bond, Philadelphia; C. N. 


Bush, New York City; M. E. Cahn, New Orleans, La; Jno. A. 
Carson, Toledo, Ohio; M. J. Clarke, Cleveland; W. M. Cochran, 
Atlanta, Ga.; K. H. Condit, New York City; Clay C. Cooper, 
Chicago; Elmer Crawford, Philadelphia; E. Cregier, St. 
Louis, Mo.; H. H. Crow, Boston; J. H. Crowe, Bessemer, Ala.; 
S. L. Dalzell, Wadsworth, Ohio; E. L. Davis, Boston; J. G. 
Deericks, Pittsburgh; F. H. Deisher, Philadelphia; M. H. Edel- 
man, New York City; Chas. H. Ellyson, Hartford, Conn.; T. A. 
Fernley, Philadelphia; W. H. Fisher, Chambersburg, Pa.; F. M. 
Fuller, Pittsburgh; H. B. Gimlin, Chicago; W. H. Glatt, New 
York City; W. A. Griffin, S. Brownsville, Pa.; Harry S. Griffith, 
New York City; F. H. Guppy, Beaver Falls, Pa.; Morgan Ham- 
mers, Detroit; W. C. Hood, S. Brownsville, Pa.; S. E. Horton, 
Windsor Locks, Conn.; J. M. Hottel, Philadelphia; S. Houlberg; 
Alfred E. Howe, Warren, Ohio; T. G. Hyman, Newbern, N. C.; 
Cc. B. Jenkins, Jr., Charleston, S. C.; J. T. Jenkins, Charleston, 
S. C.; Wallace R. Johns, Pittsburgh; David C. Jones, Cincin- 
nati; W. W. King, Worcester, Mass.; L. D. May, St. Louis, Mo.; 


J. W. McComb, New York City; F. H. McIsaac, Cleveland; J. 
Harrison McNash, Wheeling, W. Va.; C. Thomas Martin, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.; Robt. J. Metzler, Newark, N. J.; Chas. Millar, 
Utica, N. Y J. C. Miller, Huntington, W. Va.; M. W. Mix, 


Mishawaka, Ind.; T. W. Moran, Louisville, Ky.; Chas. Morris, 
Newark, N. J.; G. H. Morris, Cincinnati; F. A. Morrison, Boston; 
D. M. Montgomery, New Orleans, La.; T. J. Mumford, New York 
City; R. W. Murray, Atlanta, Ga.; J. D. Nicklis, New York 


City; Alex Paton, Detroit: W. B. Paulscraft, New York City; 
A. B. Peck, Providence, R. I; R. M. Pindell, Philadelphia; 
Geo. Puchta, Cincinnati; C. Restein, Philadelphia; P. L. Rhodes, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; T. A. Riechman, Memphis, Tenn.: C. J. 


Salm, New Orleans: G. W. Schultz, Philadelphia; Henry Scovil, 


jridgeville, Pa.; G. W. Selby, Philadelphia; C. A. Sheppard 
Philadelphia; Alvin M. Smith, Richmond, Va.; ,Chas. Stanley 
Toledo; E. I. Stevens, New Britain, Conn.; D. K. Swartwout, 


Cleveland; G. H. Thomson, Cleveland; W. T. Todd, Pittsburgh; 
Wm. A. Tucker, New York City; V. A. Vail, Macon, Ga.: A. R 
Webber, Battle Creek, Mich.; Hugo Weidmann, New Orleans 


Cc. F. Wright, Lisbon, Ohio; H. F. Wright, Lisbon, Ohio; H. H 
Wright, Lisbon, Ohio; W. F. Wright, Lisbon, Ohio, and the 
Misses Olive Stine, New York City; Edith Bond, Philadelphia; 
Beulah Kichel, Chicago Dorothy Mix, Mishawaka Ind 


Dorothy G. Quick, New York City 


—teor 


New Association Members 


The following houses have joined The National Sup- 
ply and Machinery Dealers’ Association since April 2: 
Evansville Supply Co., Evansville, Ind.; Theo. C. 
Ulmer, Ine., Philadelphia; Morris Machinery Co., 
Newark, N. J.; Roberts Tool & Supply Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Marshall & Huschart Machinery Co., Chicago ; 
Canton Supply Co., Canton, Ohio; C. C. Lewis Co., 
Springfield, Mass.; The Page-Steele-Flagg Co., New 
Haven, Conn.; Power Equipment Co., Minneapolis: 
Corby Supply Co., St. Louis. 


tor 


LOVING CUP TO E. E. STRONG 


President of The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., Remembered 
by Junior Associates on 80th Birthday 


E. E. Strong, president of The Strong, Carlisle & 
Hammond Co., Cleveland, and a real veteran of the 
supply trade, was presented with a silver loving cup by 
his junior associates on the occasion of his eightieth 
birthday, April 14. Mr. Strong was attending a business 
conference in the office of the general manager of the 
company when the presentation was made and was 
completely surprised. In presenting the cup, S. R. 
Sague said: 

“On April 14, 1841 there was born in Manchester, 
Connecticut a boy, who passed through the experiences 
of boys to manhood, and married. In the prime of life 
he headed up this company, and we have gathered 
one by one about him as his junior associates. We 
have occasionally had a view of the past as he has 
told us some anecdote, and enjoyed some interesting 
incident of the present, told with his characteristic 
smile. We have seen him go down in the depths which 
he bore mutely, but bravely. 

“Mr. Strong, we are silent at this time. It is hard 
for us to express to you our love and respect, but we 


. give you this that it may speak to you in words more 


strong and tones more deep, but in a language under- 
stood by all. And as you see this perched on some 
convenient shelf in your den, through the smoking 
haze from your pipe, you can frame those sentences as 
coming from us, either singly or collectively, as your 
fancy suggests, which we would fain express at this 
time, wishing you “God Speed,’ and our hearty con 
gratulations on this, your eightieth birthday.” 

Mr. Strong accepted the remembrance with a heart 
felt expression of appreciation. 


—teor 


Death of George Lemaux 

George Lemaux, president of the Indianapolis Brush 
& Broom Manufacturing Co., Indianapolis, died suddenly 
on April 21 following a hospital operation. Mr. Lemaux 
was born in Tyrone, Canada, in 1862. He went to 
Noblesville, Ind., at an early age, and later entered busi- 
ness in Ridgeville in the same state. He organized the 
brush and broom business in Indianapolis in 1900, and 
made a from the start. For a score of 
vears he interested himself actively in the civic life of 


success of it 


Indianapolis. A few years ago he was appointed a 
member of the Board of Public Works, and in 1919 
assumed the presidency of that board. Mr. Lemaux 


was a director of the Security Trust Co., of Indianapolis, 
and was active in the affairs of many clubs.and civic 
associations. He was a liberal supporter of all local 
charities. He was well beloved by his employes. Mr. 
Lemaux is survived by his mother, his widow and a son, 
Irving W. Lemaux, who now succeeds him in the pres 
dency of the company, and by a brother, W. A. Lemaux, 
of Ridgeville. 
oe 


May Meeting Interesting 

An instructive address by Prof. Horace Sechrist, 
director of the bureau of business research, North- 
western University, and supervising statistician of the 
United States Railway Labor Board, featured the May 
meeting of the Engineering Advertisers’ Association of 
Chicago, held in the Fraternity Room of the Great 
Northern Hotel, Chicago, May 10. Prof. Sechrist dis- 
cussed sales analysis and advertising ratio costs, and 
touched upon the printer’s strike in Chicago, with the 
settlement of which he was identified. J. F. Callbreath, 
executive officer of The American Mining Congress, 
Washington, D. C., delivered a short address. 

—-r 


Belting Plant Occupied 
The Superior Leather Belting Company is now occupy- 
ing quarters at 307 Pearl street, New York City. The 
factory is completely and modernly equipped. Thomas 
J. Kelleher, who has been connected with the leather 
belting business for a number of years, is in charge of 
sales, while E. H. Leward is in charge of the financial 

and manufacturing phases of the business. 

—~<+or 


Death of Milton H. Loeb 


Milton H. Loeb, sales manager of the Ohio Metal 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, and son of Henry Loeb, president 
of the company, was accidentally shot and_ killed 
May 7 while demonstrating the operation of an auto- 
matic pistol. Mr. Loeb was 27 years of age and well 
known in trade circles. He was in the aviation 
service during the war. Deceased is survived by his 
widow and his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Loeb. 
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Eventually you also will take the step that 
leads to freedom from catalog worries and 
better sales mediuras—Coumm (| Unit Cata- 
logs. 

You need no longer rely on inexperienced 
compilers to make up your catalogs nor do 
you have to buy the inefficient, old style 
catalogs. 


Conunn | Unie Catalogs are the answer. 
Thousands of Covumn(#|Unrr Catalog pages, 
up-to-date and containing latest lists, are 
standing in type. You can select your 
Coun #|Uur Catalog pages by columns in a 
few hours time and give the data for any 
new pages required. 

The Publishers do all the compiling; shoul- 
der all the worry and annoyance and you 
get in return for your money a real sales 
medium; a high grade, up-to-date catalog. 





NATIONAL STANDARD SIZE 
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‘“‘Miss Jones, write the 
publishers, Wynkoop 
Hallenbeck Crawford 
Company, New York 
City, their 
master binder of pages 
I 
want to pick the pages 


to send 


standing in type. 


for our new catalog.’’ 
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It pays to buy the Conran (| Uner Catalogs. 
It pays in dollars and cents and increased 
good will. 


You are invited to make the comparison 
between the old style catalog you are now 
using and the Covunn (| Unit Catalogs. 


Covunn | Unut Catalogs are clean cut, with 
each item standing alone and having its 
own sales description, illustration and list. 
The descriptions are clear and to the point. 
There is no waste. 


Sixty Coven (| Unrr Catalog pages are equal 
in contents to one hundred old style 6x9 
inch pages. 


The price per unit of contents of these up- 
to-date, superior catalogs is no more than 
you pay for the old style, inferior catalogs. 


Column Unit Catalogs are made the National Standard Size, 7'2x 10% 


inches, trimmed page. 


The National Association of Purchasing Agerits, 


the Southern Supply Bureau, the National Retail Hardware Association 
and others recommend the adoption of this size in the interest of 


economy. 


It should interest you also. 


Full information will be forwarded on request 


— 
_A/ 
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ynkoop Hallenbeck Crawford Co. 


Printers—Trade Catalog Publishers— Binders 


80 Lafayette Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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MR. DEALER: Compare the price record of ARMSTRONG TOOL HOLDERS with that of 

other items on this chart which is based upon the U. S. Gov’t index of April 1st, covering 326 com- 

moditics. 

FEW, IF ANY, LINES YOU STOCK SHOW SO SLIGHT FLUCTUATION OR SUCH 
SOUND INVESTMENT VALUE. 


24, 
| ‘Je CT REDUCTION FROM PEAK PRICE OF 1920. 
WEB PRESENT INCREASE OVER 1913 PRICES. 
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ARMSTRONG 
TOOL HOLDERS 
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444 COMMOLUTIES 
EUI/L BING MATERIAL 
SIETALS awed PROAUCTS. 
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Figures at topof column indicate pak of 1920 increase over I9I3 prices 


1913 PRICE LEVEL 





Buy Armstrong and Get Sound Value 


Catalog mailed free upon request 


@> ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 


“THE TOOL HOLDER PEOPLE’ 
MEE N FRANCISCO AVE: | CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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In Air-Tight Tin Box 
With Screw Top 
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A Good Twisted Packing at a Lower Price 


The present peculiar trade situation has brought about a demand for an asbestos 
twist packing of reduced price, and as there has been no reduction in the price of 
the high-grade materials used in the manufacture of “Palmetto” Twist Packing we 
have decided against using lower and cheaper grades of materials in that brand 
whose name stands for the quality that gives uniformly long service. 


The High Quality of “Palmetto” Will Be Maintained at All Hazards 


However, to meet this demand for a lower priced asbestos twist we offer our new 
brand “Runwel,” which is, of course, made of a grade of materials inferior to our 
“Palmetto” brand. Yet we have no hesitation in saying our “Runwel” brand is 
far superior to those brands that are now being offered in competition to our 
“Palmetto” brand on a price basis. 


“Runwel” comes in attractive screw-top round tin boxes, having 
strong selling appeal, and should prove a quick seller to the trade 
desiring an asbestos twist packing at a moderate price. 


GREENE, TWEED & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 109 Duane Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Cleveland Convention is Highly Successful 


Annual Meeting of the National Pipe and Supplies Association, May 
10 and 11, Replete with Interesting Addresses and Discussions 


The twelfth annual convention of the National Pipe 
and Supplies Association, held in the Hollenden 
Hotel, Cleveland, May 10 and 11, was one of the most 
interesting and successful gatherings in the history 
of the association. Enlivened by powerful addresses 
by forceful speakers of wide reputation, discussions 
of vital importance, and valuable individual confer 
ences, it served to light the way into the future for 
those attending the meetings. 


bers, manufacturers and friends. President Denny 
extended a hearty welcome to. members and guests, 
and W. M. Pattison, president and treasurer of The 
W. M. Pattison Supply Co., Cleveland, welcomed the 
convention to Cleveland. Following announcements 
by Secretary Mcllvaine, manufacturers of various 
lines gave brief expressions of opinion regarding present 
conditions and forecasts as to the future. 

Leslie M. Johngon, second vice- 


Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, Cleve- 
land; Archer Wall Douglas, chair- 
man of the committee on statistics 
and standards of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States; 
Leonard P. Ayers, vice-president 
of the Cleveland Trust Company ; 
Charles Coolidge Parlin, manager, 
commercial research, The Curtis 
Publishing Company, and George 
V. Denny, retiring president of the 
association, discussed in interest- 
ing manner matters of vital inter- 
est to every business man, while 
W. J. Woolley of the National 


Trade Extension Bureau discussed 


ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 

President—G. R. Adams, Samuel 
Sloan & Company, Rochester, N. Y 

First Vice-President—W. E. Clow, 
Jr., James B. Clow & Sons, Chicago 

Second Vice-President-—L. J. Merkel, 
The Merkel Bros. Co., Cincinnati. 

Secretary-Treasurer—George D 
Tivaine, Pittsburgh 

Executive Committee — Murray IW. 
Sales, Murray WW’. Sales Company, 
Detroit; John S. Stmmons, John Sim- 
mons Co., New York; G. H. Gorton, 
MW’. B. Young Supply Co., Kansas City; 
H7. P. Mars Varshall-IVells  Co., 
Duluth; H. M. Haldeman, Pacific Pipe 
& Supply Co., Los Angeles; M .W 
Dennison, Brainan, Dow & Co., Boston; 
H. W. Strong, The Strong, Carlisle & 


Mc- 


president of The A. M. Byers 
Company, discussing the welded 
wrought iron pipe situation, ex- 
pressed optimism as to the future. 
He stated freight rates and the 
pick mining rate are big problems 
and affect prices of steel. The 
speaker discussed briefly this and 
other phases of the present situa- 
tion, and said that he feels that 
labor as a whole recognizes facts 
as they now exist. He _ hoped 
that his company’s business would 
make some money about October. 
Mr. Johnson said that if his com 
pany breaks even, or nearly so, on 








that organization, its work and 
aims in a most enlightening way. 

The tone of the convention was 
that of reasonable optimism. Per- 
haps the prevailing impression 
carried back to their homes by Louis, 
those in attendance was that while Co., Indianapolis, 

: © Georgia Supply ( 
the bottom of depression has been 
reached, the return to normal busi- 
ness conditions will be gradual, and prices will con 
tinue to decline gradually for some time to come. The 
necessity for settlement of the European economic 
situation and the railroad, tax and building problems 
was consistently emphasized by speakers. 

Guilford R. Adams, Samuel Sloan & Company, 
Rochester, was elected president of the association, 
succeeding George V. Denny who held the office for 
two years. Mr. Denny now becomes a member of the 
advisory board, composed of former presidents. W. E. 
Clow, Jr., James B. Clow & Sons, Chicago, was elected 
first vice-president, succeeding Mr. Adams, while 
L. J. Merkel, The Merkel Bros. Co., Cincinnati, was 
named to succeed Mr. Clow as second vice-president. 
George D. McIlvaine, Pittsburgh, was re-elected sec 
retary and treasurer. H. M. Haldeman, Pacific Pipe 
& Supply Co., Los Angeles, was selected to fill out 
Mr. Merkel’s unexpired term on the executive com- 
mittee. His term will expire in 1923. The following 
were named as members of the executive committee, 
terms to expire in 1924: Isador Weil, Weil-McLain 
Company, Chicago, (re-elected); H. W. Strong, 
The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., Cleveland, and 
M. W. Dennison, Braman, Dow & Co., Boston. 


Hammond Co., Cl 
Weil-McLain C 

Advisor, 
mer Presidents) 
Kendig Co., 
Pierce, N. O 


OPENING SESSION 


The first session of the convention, held Tuesday 
morning, May 10, at 10 o'clock, was open to all job- 


veland; Isador Weil, 
ompany, 
Board (Composed of For- 
Philadelphia, 

Nelson 
L. C. Huesmann, Central Supply 


the vear’s business, he would be 

satisfied and think the 
= Riek Rot & — S 
tien 2 \rthur I. Fisher, Glauber Brass 
Mfg. Co., St. Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, and 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Brass Manufacturers, dis 
cussing the brass goods situation, 
‘said the majority of members of the 
association are running about three-fourths time, some 
on full time, and that about 75 per cent of normal brass 
business is still coming into manufacturers. 

T. R. Barnes, president, The Barnes Manufacturing 
Co., Mansfield, Ohio, and president of the Enameled 
Sanitary Ware Manufacturers’ Association, discussing 
the situation in the enameled iron sanitary ware 
industry, called attention to the serious effect the 
building situation is having on industry. He said the 
present price of enameled ware is not high if based 
on costs, and that manufacturers in this line reduced 
prices early. Jobbers would steady the market, if 
demand increased, by carrying reasonable stocks, he 
said. Manufacturers’ warehouses have been somewhat 
overstocked because plants operated at full capacity 
during December, January and February. He feels 
that business in the industry is due to increase. 

W. E. Manning, vice-president, the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio, discussing the 
general steel situation, said he does not look for much 
improvement in the steel business for the next few 
months. Prospects for business in plates, bars and the 
heavier lines are not so bright as in the lighter lines, 
he said. He stated he believed business would improve 
if the railroad and labor problems were satisfactorily 
adjusted. 

J. J. Kennedy, general manager of the 
National Tube Co., discussing welded steel pipe con 


Chicago. recovery 


George Denny, 


Savannah 
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FERRY CAP & SET SCREW CO. | 

















Fourteen Years’ Experience 


IXxperience of the individual counts in the employment of 
your labor—You are willing to pay more for experienced 
labor than for inexperienced. Why? Because experience 
guarantees confidence, reliability and economy in the end. 


Here is a product—*The erry Process Screw”, which gives 
you fourteen years of time-tried experience, plus the special 
heat treatment—and vou secure in this nationally known 
product the greatest value offered to-day. 

Compare these features and what they cost with other 
makes—See if you are getting all you pay for. You don’t 


experiment when you order Ferry Process Screws. 


Send for the Ferry Ideal Cap Screw for comparative pur- 
poses. Let us quote you prices on your requirements. 


The Ferry Cap & Set Screw Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


PROCESS SCREWS 
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ditions, stated that he looked for 1921 to be a fairly 
good year, all conditions considered. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that business has been adjusting itself 
for the last several months, without any demoraliza- 
tion. The country is rich, he said, and the needs of 


building, railroads, public service corporations and 
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highways and other factors make the outlook encour- 
aging. 

William M. Byrd, Jr., the Hammond-Byrd Iron 
Co., discussing the situation in the cast iron soil pipe 
industry, said he is confident that from 75 to 85 per 
cent of the soil pipe moved in 1920 will be moved in 
1921. The tonnage moving in his industry is as good 
as could be expected and greater than he had antici- 
pated. 

A. E. Walker, assistant general manager of sales 
of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, discussing the 
welded steel pipe situation, stated he thought he saw 
some improvement in the pipe business. The price of 
steel pipe is relatively lower than the prices of other 
steel products, he stated. He expressed the opinion 
that there is no chance of an advance in prices in 
welded steel pipe and not much chance of a decline. 

C. K. Foster, vice-president of the American 
Radiator Company, discussing the boiler and radia- 
tion situation, stated ‘there seems to be a great deal 
of encouragement in the future if the past is reviewed. 
His company is operating from 60 to 65 percent of 
normal capacity, he estimated, but sales are not in 
proportion to production. He stated he did not 
believe that business in sanitation and heating had 
really commenced, and would not begin until manu- 
facturers and jobbers awaken to their oppartunities. 

A. M. Maddock, president of Thomas Maddock’s 
Sons Company, and official representative of The 
Sanitary Potters’ Association, discussed the pottery 
industry. He stated that what the future holds forth 
for pottery prices remains to be seen. He said present 
prices are fair and that frequent changes in types and 
models had kept down profits in that industry. Pot- 
ters did not enjoy as long a period of prosperity as 
other manufacturers in the field, and they also suf- 


fered considerable loss during the war, Mr. Maddock 
stated. 

John T. Bulkley, general manager of sales, Jenkins 
Bros., Inc., New York, discussing the valve situation, 
stated that since January 1 his company’s business 
had shown a gradual, but substantial increase. He 
said his company felt prices in valves had about 
reached the bottom for the time being, and faced 
business of the future with confidence and courage. 
Ilis company would guarantee prices against decline 
until November 1. 

“Facing the Future,’ the address delivered by 
Rabbi Silver, pastor of the Cleveland temple, was the 
feature of the opening session. Rabbi Silver is a 
member of the executive committee of the Zionist 
Movement. He visited Europe last-year in the inter- 
ests of that movement. He also represented the United 
States government on a mission to France, and is 
author of the poem, “America.” 

Rabbi Silver dwelt on the soundness of \merican 
institutions and their ability to withstand all such 
attacks as that of Bolshevism, and outlined the needs 
of the nation’s people in meeting present conditions 
and the future. He declared we are not looking for- 
ward to normal times, that we have reached them and 
should begin to build up. America, he said, has dis- 
played a soundness that even the most optimistic did 
not realize it possessed. Reaction is as dangerous as 
revolution, he declared. No institution can remain 
static. It must move forward or backward. Democ- 
racy is not revolutionary, but it is not reactionary. 

The speaker declared we needed the same spirit of 
sacrifice, mutual understanding, willingness to give 
and take, compromise and concession that was dis- 
played during the war. He said the greatest need of 
our race today is the religion of justice, mercy and 
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humility, and the business man needs it as much as 
does the man of the cloth. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, MAY 10 


Manufacturers and guests were present during the 
address of Archer Wall Douglas, vice-president of the 
Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, and chair- 
man of the committee of statistics and standards of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Mr. 
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LUNKENHEIMER 


“WVWictor” 
Gate Valves 


Dependable performance,—the service record of Lunkenheimer “VIC- 
TOR” Gate Valves is the natural sequence of Lunkenheimer design, mate- 
rials and workmanship. 

The “VICTOR” solid wedge disc, double-faced and guided in its travel, 
eliminates “‘dragging’’ across the seatring faces and the consequent wear pre- 
valent in valves employing loose parts. Bronze bushed bearings to minimize 
wear; the indestructible gasket between the body and bonnet flanges, and the 
ease of renewal of all parts, all tend to enhance their value and insure long- 
evity. 

These features of design and the broad scope of types, sizes and material 
combinations available, makes the Lunkenheimer line of ““VICTOR”™ Gate 
Valves a highly desirable and profitable one for Distributors. 

Nation wide advertising helps to maintain the continuous demand for 
“VICTOR” Gate Valves, and Lunkenheimer advertising directs the user to 


you. Are you prepared to share in this constantly increasing Valve and Engi- 
neering Appliance business? 


Concentrate on Lunkenheimer Products 


THE LUNKENHEIMER ce: 


—=“QUALITY ices 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH GRADE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 
IN THE WORLD 
NEW YORK 


cuss CINCINNATI Soon 


EXPORT DEPT. 129-135 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 
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Douglas declared that the prosperity of the farmer is 
the prosperity of the country as a whole. He pointed 
out that the system of distribution of farm products 
is exceedingly expensive, but that it can be overcome 
as the fruit growers of the West have overcome it 
through organization. As it is, the cost to the con- 
sumer is out of proportion to the price paid the pro- 
ducer of farm products. 

Mr. Douglas pointed out that Europe must “come 
back” before business conditions can be completely 
adjusted. He stated that there will be “a long, long 
trail a-winding” before we will get Europe back as 
our principal customer, and that we must extend for- 
eign credit. He stated he believed Europe is slowly 
recuperating. 

That the people of this country are trying to adjust 
themselves to the present situation is the belief of Mr. 
Douglas. He paid tribute to the spirit of civic pride 
which he finds everywhere. Civic pride, he said, 
expresses one thing that can’t be found anywhere 
else than the United States—the American spirit. He 
said that courage and greater efficiency are necessary 
for a return to normal conditions. 

Following Mr. Douglas’ address, the association 
went into its first executive session, the meeting 
opening with the president’s annual address. 

“History has taught us that permanent prosperity 
is not attained by a period of inflation and high prices, 
but rather after deflation has taken place, and prices 
have reached a low level, from which they may ascend 
gradually and in order with the increased demand and 
increased purchasing power of the world,” said Mr. 
Denny. “If these statements are sound and founded 
upon fact and upon history, it would seem that we 
must look forward to a long period of deflation and a 
gradual descending scale of prices, although this 
descent will undoubtedly be interrupted by sharp 
fluctuations and sudden advances.” 

Mr. Denny stated that all the world is a debtor and 
that things must be paid for and liquidation must take 
place. Debts must be disposed of by repudiation or 
payment, and since the former is unthinkable, all 
nations of the world must turn to the creation of the 
wealth necessary to make payment. 

“Our own business is so involved with the indus- 
trial prosperity of this country and with the happiness 
and the welfare of the people that we cannot look at 
affairs today in any but a broad and humanitarian 
way, being mindful of the fact that only as our own 
people and those of other nations prosper and go 
forward in the march of civilization and of progress 
can we derive that measure of satisfaction and profit 
from our efforts that all men covet and to which we 
believe all men are entitled.” 

New members were then presented by the execu 
tive committee, and the action of the committee 
approved. President Denny then appointed the nomi- 
nating and resolutions committees. The resolutions 
committee consisted of Alvin M. Smith, Smith-Court 
ney Co., Richmond, Va., chairman; W. C. Hand, 
Knapp Supply Co., Union City, Ind.; H. W. Strong, 
The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., Cleveland; R. A. 
Tate, Utica Plumbing Supply Co., Inc., Utica, N. Y., 
and L. F. Cole, Geo. H. Cole Supply Co., Troy, N. Y. 
W. M. Pattison, The W. M. Pattison Supply Co., Cleve- 
land, was named chairman of the nominating committee. 
The other members were: F. M. Sheldon, Braman, 
Dow & Co., Boston; J. S. Smith, Hendrie & Bolthoff 


Manufacturing & Supply Co., Denver; E. C. Garrity, 
National Plumbing & Heating Supply Co., Chicago, 


and A. L. Taylor, McMann & Taylor Co., New 
York City. 
Secretary McIlvaine read the reports of the execu- 


tive committee, treasurer and secretary, and W. M. 
Pattison delivered the report of the pipe committee. 
The report of the transportation committee, W. H. 
Shurtleff, chairman, was then read. 

The volume of business in 1920 as compared with 
1919, as shown by houses reporting, showed a net 
increase of 31.45 percent, only three houses reporting 
a decrease. Houses reporting on the volume of busi- 
ness done in the first four months of 1921 compared 
with the corresponding months of 1920 showed an 
average decrease of 40 percent, and a gain of 13.29 
percent over the corresponding months of 1919. Eighty- 
five houses reporting showed that the income and excess 
profits tax for 1920 was 2.12 percent of the net sales, and 
these same houses showed that this tax represented 23.26 
percent of the net profits of the year 1920. 

The convention voted to leave the choice of a place 
for 1921 in the hands of the executive committee, to 
be decided upon by that committee at a later date. 

EVENING SESSION, MAY 10 

Members of the association, manufacturers and 
guests gathered at the Hollenden Tuesday evening to 
hear Leonard P. Ayers, vice-president of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company and former head of the statistical 
bureau of the Russell Sage Foundation, repeat his 
address, “Previous Changes in Price Levels and the 
Probable Results of This One,” which he had previ- 
ously delivered during the annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States in Atlan- 
tic City. 

Mr. Ayers discussed the subject in an interesting 
and exhaustive manner. With the aid of charts, he 
demonstrated how twice before in the history of the 
country, once after the War of 1812 and again after 
the Civil War, prices reached such a high peak as that 
to which they soared last year. Following each of the 
preceding rises, there were declines in prices for thirty 
years, despite short-lived fluctuations, and these 
declines were followed by increases tor twenty years. 
He did not believe that the decline to follow now 
would be for so long a period, but thought it would 
be for a period of several years. He declared he 
believed we have passed the worst of depression. 

The speaker showed how wholesale prices have 
always moved quickly and farthest, while retail prices, 
wages and rents always moved more slowly. During 
a period of falling prices, bonds become more valuable 
and stocks less so, he said, while on a rising market, 
the opposite is the case. ; 

The present situation is largely due to the fact that 
the raw material and finished product producers are 
out of balance. There were two goods harvests, and 
consequently too much raw material to barter for 
finished goods. As a result, the producer of raw mate 
rials has not had the money to buy finished products. 
Meanwhile industrial nations of Europe had almost 
ruined their currency, with a bad effect on business. 
Europe must get on a gold basis. It can only do this 
by selling to us, who have most of the gold. 


MORNING SESSION, MAY I1 
At the opening of the Wednesday morning execu 
tive session the report of the fittings committee was 
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ealers— 
We wantevery one of 
ou to geta share of 
he profits on the sale 


BabDDbDt1ir 


———Adjustable— 
SPROCKET RIM 


The Product: 


The Babbitt Adjustable Sprocket Rim 
has met the demand for a universal de- 
vice for operating overhead valves of 
every make or description. 

It fits any valve—any style, either 
rising or non-rising stem. It does away 
with all clumsy and _ specially made 
chain wheels. 

It clamps right onto the hand-wheel 
that is now on the valve and can be at- 
tached in ten minutes. 

There are just 10 sizes, packed in in- 
dividual paper cartons for attractive dis- 
play. These 10 sizes do away with the 
thousands previously needed making a 
stock proposition. 


Read and Remember this 


We want every Supply House in this country to sell 
Babbitt Rims. There’s a big profit for you when you 
sell a Babbitt Rim, whether you stock it or not. 


Get that idea soundly. Sell them—we'll look after 


you on your profits. 


The Field Is Enormous 

Every Power Plant, Manufacturing Plant, Mill, Mine, Railroad, 
Oil Refinery, Public Building and Office Building. has hundreds 
of overhead valves. Your salesmen are calling at these places 
every day. They all want something new to talk about. 

Start them working on the Babbitt Rim. Your customers will 
be glad to hear a new story. They'll be interested—don’t doubt 
that. 


A New Channel to Increased Profits 


Over 100 Dealers thruout the country have already taken ad- 
vantage of our agency proposition—have taken stocks and _ be- 
come our agents for their cities. The profits they are making 
are new profits. Profits they never would have had without the 
Babbitt Rim. 


Write to Us. Now 


This is a great sales proposition—a real opportunity, and be- 
lieve us, we’re trying our best to tell you about it. We're doing 
our best to give you a good thing—now do your part and 
get in touch with us. 


Babbitt Steam Specialty Co. 


New Bedford, Mass., U.S. A. 
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read by W. E. Clow, Jr., chairman, and the report 
discussed. Secretary McIlvaine read the report of the 
plumbing supply committee, H. W. Thorndike, chair- 
man, and this report was then discussed, following 
which Mr. Mcllvaine delivered his report, as national 
councillor, on the annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. The members of the 
association then discussed “Compensation of Sales- 
men and Profit Sharing,” Secretary McIlvaine giving 
figures obtained through inquiries of jobbers as to the 
cost of securing business through salesmen. This 
investigation showed that the average cost of securing 
business through salesmen of houses reporting was 
4.43 percent of the net sales. 

During this session, J. A. Stockham, Stockham Pipe 
and Fittings Co., Birmingham, Ala., manufacturers, 
spoke briefly on conditions in his industry. He said 
conditions are normal when a man has to seek busi 
ness, and stated he believe the time has come to go 
ahead in a normal way. 

The feature of this session of the convention was 
the address delivered by Charles Coolidge Parlin, 
manager, commercial research, The Curtis Publishing 
Company, on “The Effect of Changing Business Con- 
ditions on Sales and Advertising Policies,” before 
members, manufacturers, visitors and friends. He 
took up various phases of the business situation and 
discussed them thoroughly and interestingly. 

Mr. Parlin pointed out that farming, in which 
57 percent of the capital of the country is invested, 
was the first industry hit by declining prices, but 
though the buying power of the farmer was hit, it 
is still considerable because of the big returns from 
farming during the last few vears. 

The speaker distinguished between buying power and 
buying willingness, saving that while there is much buy- 
ing power, there is a lack of sufficient buying willingness 
at the present time. He said that the number of people 
who can be discriminating in their purchases is being 
largely augmented. 

\lthough building has been held back, sooner or 
later we are likely to have considerable activity in that 
line, the speaker declared. He said that he thought it 
fair to say that building this year will compare favor- 
ably with that of any pre-war year. 

Mr. Parlin called attention to the great development 
of education during the last hundred years. He said 
that the development of advertising has gone along 
with the development of education. Advertising is 
no longer an experiment; it is now a stable propo- 
sition and is today based on those solid, substantial 
things that are purchased over and over again. He 
said that advertising is not the strongest sales force, 
but that merit is. There is only one thing advertising 
can sell—the product that is right. Advertising does 
two things. It reaches a great many people at once 
and it comes again and again. It is the’ great force 
that goes out to prepare the market. Year-round 
advertising lengthens out the period the advertiser 
can sell at a profit. It keeps sold the market the 
advertiser has. He said that business men must look 
forward to stronger selling efforts to market their 
products, and emphasized the necessity for word-of 
mouth salesmanship and persistent advertising. There 
are two methods of selling, he said—one of push, the 








other of pull. When supply catches up to demand, 
the method of pull is the stronger. 

The speaker illustrated his address with interesting 
charts. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, MAY 11 

W. J. Woolley of the National Trade Extension 
Bureau outlined the activities of that organization 
and told of its aims and needs in a most interesting 
and instructive address during this session. At the 
conclusion of his talk, some members of the associa- 
tion spoke in support of the bureau, and the associa- 
tion went on record as pledging its support to the 
National Trade Extension Bureau. Officers were 
elected and installed, and the report of the resolutions 
committee was read and adopted. The convention 
endorsed the resolutions passed at the meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States regard 
ing the relation of the government toward industry 
and commerce, railroad transportation and treatment 
of sick or disabled soldiers and widows and orphans 
of those who lost their lives in the service and for 
constructive measures to enable ex-service men to 
cultivate the soil, build homes, or obtain vocational 
education. The association passed a resolution in 
opposition to the Britten bill to fix the metric system 
of weights and measures as the single standard of 
weights and measures for certain uses. The conven- 
tion also authorized the incoming president to appoint 
a committee of three, including the secretary, to pur- 
chase and present to George V. Denny, retiring presi- 
dent, a suitable token of the association’s esteem and 
good will. 

The association voted the notation on the records 
of the deaths of the following members who died 
during 1920: George B. Limbert, Geo. B. Limbert & 
Co., Chicago; W. B. Henion, Henion & Hubbell, Chi- 
cago; Frank Stevens, Plimpton & Hills Corp., Hart 
ford, Conn.; F. W. Long, South Bend Supply Co., 
South Bend, Ind.; Tenney Morse, Tenney Morse & 
Co., Boston; M. H. Timberlake, Biggs Pump & Sup 
ply Co., Lafayette, Ind., and H. H. Rudd, Geo. 
Worthington Co., Cleveland. 

New members admitted to the association are as 
follows: Julius J. Lax Co., Savannah, Ga.; Merrimack 
Valley Supply Co., Lowell, Mass.; The National Mill 
Supply Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; Cambridge Plumbing 
Supply Co., Cambridge, Mass.; Bride, Grimes & Co., 
Lawrence, Mass.; Hobson & Lawler Co., Lowell, 
Mass.; Midwest Piping & Supply Co., St. Louis; De 
Land Rogers Co., Toledo, and John Weekes & Son 
Co., Watertown, N. Y. 


—+or 


Erected New Concrete Home 

The Wisconsin State Rubber Co., Milwaukee, is now 
occupying its new building at 191-193 Fourth street. 
The company occupies the entire structure, which 
consists of three stories and a basement. The build- 
ing is 50 by 100 feet in dimensions, of brick, concrete 
and steel construction, and has all modern conven- 
iences. The first floor is used for office and salesroom 
purposes, while the second and third floors and base- 
ment are used as stockrooms. The company was 
organized in 1913, and occupied two locations before 
erecting its own building. It deals in rubber tires, 
mechanical rubber goods and leather pulleys. Officers 
are as follows: President, H. D. Detienne; vice- 
president, D. E. Detienne; secretary, E. S. Detienne; 
treasurer, S. B. Detienne. 
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Some men are what we might classify as “free talk- 
ers.” They like to talk and tell things that will inter- 
est their listeners. They like still better to tell things 
that sound like “inside stuff” and tend to make people 
sit up and take notice. The free talker, whose tongue 
runs on and on because he never puts a curb on it, 
becomes a loose talker, careless of his statements. If 
he is a salesman, his loose talk may produce for him 
and his house a great deal of trouble. 

Suppose a salesman allows himself to get into 
the habit of talking loosely about guarantees. He 
finds some sort of a guarantee is influential in making 
sales, that prospects are ready to listen when he 
makes guarantees they would not really expect under 
ordinary conditions. If he is selling to a jobber or 
dealer, he makes a broad guarantee of sale, equivalent 
to a promise of taking back any unsold stock at the 
end of a certain period. Quite naturally there is not 
the effort on the part of the re-sale man to get rid of 
stock so guaranteed that there would be to sell out a 
line he knew he must sell. The goods guaranteed to 
sell are allowed to take their own selling speed, and 
bye and bye, when they have hung on long enough, 
there is a demand that the manufacturer make good 
on the salesman’s guarantee. 

If such a salesman is selling to a user of supplies, 
he says: “You don’t take any chances buying this. 
If you don’t like it, you can send it back any time for 
full credit. It is fully guaranteed.” In other words, 
the loose talking salesman gets into the habit of sell- 
ing on guarantee instead of on merit. He does not 
show the buyer just what to expect of his purchase. 
He does not make him understand how it is to be 
handled or what sort of treatment is essential in order 
to secure good results. He should explain why his 
goods are valuable and useful and economical in oper 
ation. He should make his sales on a quality basis, 
on the merit of the goods. Instead, he sells in such 
a way that some buyers may give him orders to get 
rid of him, knowing they can send back the stuff if 
they want to. They buy on the basis of “taking a 
chance,” instead of buying because they are really 
sold on the merits of the proposition. 

This kind of salesmanship is the kind that will make 
trouble for the house later. Very likely the house has 
authorized no such guarantees, and declines to recog- 
nize any verbal agreements with salesmen—agree- 
ments not incorporated in the written and signed 
order. If the house holds to its rule, it may lose a 
customer for all time. If it yields to the importunities 
of the customer who quotes the salesman, then all 
rules are soon off and the way is open for all kinds 
of claims. 

The Joose talking salesman who promises too much 
is a trouble breeder. He does not hesitate to make 
claims for his goods that are beyond what the facts 
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Even when he avoids guarantees, he leads 
buyers to expect too much from their purchases. He 
sets out to make a sale, and when*facts will not bring 


justify. 


the order he draws on his imagination. He adds to 
horsepower, durability and economies to be effected 
by using his goods. He gets to talking wildly about 
much the facts do not warrant. 

This kind of salesmanship is productive of many 
cancellations. It influences buyers to order in the 
expectation of cancelling. Some buyers like to be 
good fellows and give a man an order to please him, 
and then, after he is gone, they commence to study 
how to get out of taking the goods. The loose talking 
salesman has generally left them excuses enough for 
cancelling. When such salesmanship does not bring 
cancellations in its train, it brings dissatisfied buyers 
who have expected too much and so have been dis- 
appointed, even though they have received good value 
for the money, better perhaps than they would have 
got elsewhere. Our satisfaction with a purchase is 
often influenced more by what we expected than by 
what we paid for. 

A loose talking salesman tells too much about the 
affairs of his house. If there is some new plan in 
the wind, a plan for a new product, for a new method 
of marketing, for improvements, he wants to tell about 
it in order to impress his listeners. Even when he 
has not been instructed to keep still about the matter, 
it may be expected that he will have the good sense 
to do so, and not put competitors in the position of 
being able to offset in advance his forthcoming 
advantages. 

Loose talk sometimes takes the nature of critical 
discussion of the affairs of the house. The salesman 
finds himself a little bit disgruntled for some reason, 
and he talks confidentially with the customer about 
how he has been treated, or about certain things that 
are not eoing to his satisfaction. He relates how, “If 
I were boss of the shipping department, they wouldn’t 
put over any of that stuff on me,” or “If I were the 
sales manager, I’d see that every salesman got treat- 
ment different from that.” Anything that puts the 
house in an unfavorable light before a customer 
reduces the likelihood of holding that customer's 
business. 

Customers of the house are not going to be more 
loyal to its product and to its methods than the sales- 
men of that house. When salesmen criticize, cus- 
tomers pass the criticism on to competing salesmen, 
and what the loose talking salesman has said in a 
moment of wrath or peevishness becomes general talk 
in the trade—and it may not be founded on any con- 
dition that deserves criticism. 

There are some salesmen who, when they get in the 
company of other salesmen, commence bragging about 
what their house is going to do. The other salesmen 
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lead them on, perhaps intentionally, and almost before 
the braggart knows it, he has boasted about some- 
thing that is going to happen, a matter he was ex 
pected to keep under his hat. 

The loose talker must remember that he will meet 
plenty of other salesmen ready to take advantage of 
his weakness and play him for all he is worth. Per- 
haps some fellow who falls in with you, and sets the 
example of free talk about employers and sales man- 
agers and product and methods may be just clever 
enough to be doing so to get you started, knowing 
he is going to tell nothing that will do any harm, 
while he may cause you to impart some valuable 
information. 

There is a good deal of loose talk about business 
conditions in a general way and about how business 
is with the individual or with his house. Every trav- 
eling man and most buyers know the type who is 
always ready to pull out his order book and show 
what So-and-So bought. How many times I have been 
tempted to tell a salesman that I did not care a 
tinker’s cuss about what John Robinson, down in 
Squeedunk, bought, and more than that, that | did 
not think he would want me told what he had bought, 
and that certainly I did not care to have my order 
paraded before him or any other hesitating prospect. 

It is good business to take an optimistic attitude 
and avoid the depressing influence of pessimism, but 
it is poor business to go into specific details and pass 
out information about individual cases. It is a 
dignified, self-respecting salesman who maintains he 
is getting business, his share of the trade or more. It 
is a loose talker who tells who bought from him and 
what and how much they bought. The latter is tell- 
ing what he has no business to tell. The buyer who 
listens with so much interest to what you are telling 
about John Robinson’s purchases is thinking inci- 
dentally that the safe way to keep you from telling 
others about what he has bought, and so perhaps give 
a competitor information not intended to reach 
him, is not to buy from you. The wise buyer fears 
the salesman whose tongue is hung in the middle. 

There are times when it is good business to men- 
tion sales to others. There are times when the buyer 
quoted could have no objection to that. There are 
even buyers who might be asked for permission to tell 
of their purchases. Capitalize that sort of thing when 
it is right and proper to do so, but don’t take chances 
of slopping over at the wrong time. Err on the safe 
side. 

As to loose talk about business conditions in gen 
eral, who shall say how much of any slump in busi- 
ness is due to the fact that the free talkers who like 
to have something sensational to say go about an 
nouncing the badness of business? It is natural to 
like to have some news to impart, and news that is 
commonplace scarcely merits the name of news. We 
like to tell something sensational, and bad news is 
much more sensational than good news. So, when 
there is a great failure, or a sudden drop in the market, 
or something else unfortunate, we are all ready to 
pass on the word about it. In that way, since the 
story loses nothing in the telling each time it is 
repeated, a very moderate financial disturbance may 
become a cataclysm before it has been reported a 
dozen times. 








If business men would say nothing more than they 
must say about business troubles, those troubles 
would spread but little, and involve only those directly 
concerned. If traveling salesmen would never gather 
up sensational news of financial slumps in the centers 
where such news prevails and then go out and peddle 
the news through their territory just for the pleasure 
of exploiting a sensation, if this kind of loose talk 
were tabooed, it would not be so easy to create a 
financial panic. 

If talk along such lines were devoted to building 
confidence in the soundness of conditions, if there 
were a greater tendency to pass on word about good 
business conditions, and if talk of an optimistic nature 
were given a sound, dignified aspect, it would do much 
to dispel doubt and distrust. Loose talk about bad 
business conditions gets a hearing and makes those 
conditions worse. When it comes to making the 
conditions better, loose talk of an optimtistic sort does 
not count for much. Men require that, to be believed, 
news about improving conditions shall be sane and care 
fully stated. 

Unfortunately, most of us are ready to give ear to 
any kind of talk about bad conditions, while we insist 
upon having page, verse and line before we will accept 
statements about the coming of better conditions. It 
is not my idea that a salesman should close up like 
a clam and not be entertaining and newsy and even 
gossipy on occasion, but he should check up every 
thing he says before he says it, and consider whether 
it is proper news to be spread broadcast among friends 
and enemies. 

or 
ESSAY CONTEST IS DECIDED 
Prizes Offered by Head of the Simonds Manufacturing Co. 
Go to New York City and Reedsburg, Wis., Boys 


David Koch, High School of Commerce, New York 
City, was the winner of the essay contest on the sub- 
ject, “Present Economic Conditions and the Teaching 
of Adam Smith in ‘The Wealth of Nations,’ ” fostered 
by Alvan T. Simonds, president of the Simonds Man 
ufacturing Co., Fitchburg, Mass. Second prize went 
to Aloysius Thiemann, Reedsburg High School, Reeds- 
burg, Wis. 

Mr. Simonds fostered the contest and offered the 
prizes of $1,000 and $500 for first and second places 
respectively to encourage the study of economics in high 
and normal schools. Essays were submitted from prac- 
tically every state in the United States and from 
Canada. A large proportion were submitted from New 
York City, where the study of economics is required 
of all seniors in the high schools. The contest judges 
were Wallace B. Donham, dean of the Harvard School 
of Business Administration, Cambridge, Mass., and 
John G. Thompson, principal of the State Normal 
School (on leave), Fitchburg, Mass. 

The winner of the contest is 17 years old, and 
lives on the east side of New York City. His father, 
who is a button hole maker, came to this country 
from Russia in 1897. According to his teacher of 
economics, Young Koch is head and shoulders above 
the other students in his economics class, and knows 
more about the subject than some of the teachers. 
He hopes to attend college, and the $1,000 which he 
won should give him a good start. 
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PERSONALS 


C. G. Beardslee has resigned as supervisor of labor at the 
branch factory of the Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., Southing- 
ton, Conn. 

C. Earle Smith, National Twist Drill & Tool Co., Detroit, 
was recently elected a member of the board of directors, and 
is now secretary and sales manager. 

Harold Lockett, formerly with the Lumen Bearing Co., 
Buffalo, has become identified with the International Valve 
& Piping Co., Pittsburgh, as manager of sales. 

F. H. Crawford has been appointed manager of sales offices 
recently established at 305 Broadway, New York City, by 
the Pittsburgh Crane & Equipment Co., Pittsburgh. 

The Homestead Valve Mfg. Co., Homestead, Pa., announces 
the appointment of N. K. Althause and E. V. Curran to its 
New York sales force with headquarters at 242 Lafayette 
street. 

R. E. L. Bailey has been elected manager of the American 
Spiral Spring & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., suc- 
ceeding the late John Pfiel. Mr. Bailey is also secretary of 
the company. 

J. H. Drury, treasurer of the Union Twist Drill Co., Athol, 
Mass., and W. B. McSkimmon, director, S. W. Card Manu- 
facturing Co., Mansfield, Mass., sailed on the Aquatania, May 
3, for a business trip abroad. 

Frederick H. Payne, president of the Greenfield Tap & Die 
Corporation, Greenfield, Mass., has been made president of 
the S. A. Smith Manufacturing Co., Brattleboro, Vt., to suc- 
ceed the late Arthur B. Clapp. 

J. M. Davis, formerly vice-president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, has been elected president of Manning, Max- 
well & Moore, Inc., 119 West 40th street, New York City, 
succeeding the late A. J. Babcock. 

John J. Swan has become associated with the Engineering 
3usiness Exchange of New York City, and has removed 
there from Indianapolis, resigning his position with the Prest- 
O-Lite Co., which he has held for two years. 

Walter Q. Zahrt, assistant general manager of S. F. Bowser 
& Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., and Alvin V. Burch, president of 
the Blount Plow Works, Evansville, Ind., have been ap- 
pointed members of the Indiana state highway commission 
by Governor McCray. 

Homer J. Forsythe, manager of the construction division 
of the engineering department of the duPont company, has 
been transferred to the position of assistant general manager 
of the Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Newark, N. J., a subsidiary 
of the General Motors Corporation. 

Lyman H. Bellows, secretary and general sales manager 
of Walden-Worcester, Inc., Worcester, Mass., manufacturer 
of wrenches, has resigned to accept a position with the H. C. 
White Co., Bennington, Vt. He will be in charge of the 
Eastern sales territory and will make New York his head- 
quarters. 

John T. Brierly, director Brierly-Lombard Co., Worcester, 
Mass., a subsidiary of the Standard Supply & Equipment Co., 
Philadelphia, mill and manufacturers’ supplies, has resigned, 
following an association with the company of nearly forty 
years. He was president and treasurer of the company until 
about a year ago, when it was sold. 

E. G. Wilmer, Milwaukee, Wis., vice-president of the Steel 
& Tube Co. of America, has been elected president of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, succeeding F. A. 
Seiberling. As a result of the reorganization of the company, 
A. A. Schlesinger, president of the Steel & Tube Co. of 
America, was appointed one of the directors. 
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E. G. LeLaurin, Southern sales representative of the South- 
ern Supply & Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo., has become 
associated with W. D. Jenkins, Dallas, Texas, representative 
of railroad equipment and supply manufacturers, and who 
recently was appointed Southwestern representative of the 
Burden Iron Co., railroad and steamship division. 

Charles R. Pollard has resigned from the trade research 
division of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
to resume the office of secretary of the Alexander Milburn 
Co., Baltimore, Md. Mr. Pollard was with the Milburn com- 
pany for ten years prior to joining the Goodyear company 
in 1919, and will have charge of the territorial development 
for the Milburn company’s products. 

Edward C. McSheehy has resigned as manager of the 
David A. Wright Machinery & Equipment Co., Chicago, to 
represent the Steel & Tube Co. of America, and the Mark 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, in Colorado, Montana and 
Wyoming, with headquarters in Denver. For a number of 
years Mr. McSheehy was associated with the Mine & Smelter 
Supply Co., Denver, as sales manager. 

George C. Tinsley has been elected general manager of 
the Commercial Shearing & Stamping Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio. Mr. Tinsley has been associated with the company 
as secretary and sales manager since its incorporation, and 
was formerly with the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. Other 
officers elected at the meeting were Robert Carnick, presi- 
dent; R. V. Proctor, vice-president, and Jacob Carnick, 
treasurer 

A. E. Hackett, welding engineer, has taken charge of the 
office of the Federal Machine & Welding Co., Warren, Ohio, 
at 1724 Dime Bank Building, Detroit. This office was for- 
merly in charge of Arthur E. Meyer, who also represented 
the Federal company at Chicago, and who now has severed 
his connections with this company and moved to Hollywood, 
Calif. Stanley Mazurez, Jr., will have charge of the office 
at 15 South Clinton street, Chicago. 

H. E. Hitchcock, with the Jewell Belting Co., West Hart- 
ford, Conn., has been made president of the West Hartford 
Manufacturers’ Association, recently organized. S. E. Stock- 
well of the New Departure Manufacturing Co., is secretary. 
The membership includes: New Departure Manufacturing 
Co., Hartford Tube Products Co., Abbott Ball Co., Bennett 
Metal Treating Co., Spencer Turbine Co., Ainslee Machine 
Co., Whitlock Coil Pipe Co., and the Jewell Belting Co. 

H. T. Gerdes, mechanical engineer and manufacturer, of 
New York City, has been elected president of the Hauck 
Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, manufacturer of oil burners, oil 
forges and oil burning appliances. Other officers elected are 
M. C. Hauck, first vice-president; A. H. Stein, treasurer, and 
J. Lutz, secretary. Mr. H. T. Gerdes, who succeeds the late 
Arthur E. Hauck, is a graduate of Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, and was for many years manager of the Treadwell 
Engineering Co., Easton, Pa. 

The nominating committee of the Cleveland Engineering 
Society, Cleveland, has selected the following candidates for 
the ensuing year: F. H. Vose, professor of mechanical engi- 
neering at Case School of Applied Science, president; Cla- 
rence L. Collens, president, Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co., vice-president; and the following directors: J. B. Dil- 
lard, Cleveland Twist Drill Co.; C. N. Osborn, city manager 
of East Cleveland, and L. C. Drefahl, chemical engineer in 
charge of research department of the Grasselli Chemical Co. 
These will be formally elected at the next meeting. 

Frederick M. Feiker, vice-president and chairman of the 
editorial board of the McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., New York City, 
has been appointed by Secretary of Commerce Hoover as the 
latter’s personal associate to organize industrial groups, with 
which the department desires to co-operate through the 
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collection of statistics likely to be of value to commerct 
and manufacturing. Mr. Feiker is a graduate of the Worces- 
ter Polytechnic Institute, with the degree of electrical engi- 
neer. He later became ‘associated with SYSTEM and sube- 
quently managing editor of FACTORY. He is a member of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society, the American Institute of Elec- 
Engineers and the American Electric Light Associa- 
He has been active in the development of Mr. Hoover’s 
plan for the elimination of waste in industry, which was 
undertaken by the Federated American Engineering Societies 


} 
trical 


tion 


at Mr Hoover's suggestion. 
FACTORY ADDITIONS 
W. T. Conklin, Kingsville, Ont., is building a sash and 
door iactory, to cost $60,000. 


Dill Foundry Co., 
pattern shop, 


Rushville, Ind., is building a one-story 
to cost $40,000. 

Hydraulic Pipe Co., 6384 Telegraph street, Berkeley, Calif., 
is building a two-story factory. 

ating Works, Manitowoc, Wis., is building a two- 
works to cost $75,000 

t Quimby, Newark, N i 
brick addition, 40 by 96 feet 





has filed plans for a 
two-stor 
Collins Co., Collinsville, Conn., manufacturer of edge tools, 
steel rolling mill 
General Spring & Wire Co., 1980 Marston avenue, 
is building a plant, 200 by 250 feet 


is building a one-story 
Detroit, 
one-story 
Diamond Tobacco Co., 


several extensions to 


Leamington, Ont., plans to build 
ts plant, to cost $100,000 





Plainville Castings Co., Plainville, Conn., is building an 
r lition to its plant, 70 b 160 feet 
‘olding Box & Paper Co., New Haven, Conn., 
S one-story warehouse, 50 by 150 feet. 
Harris Manufacturing Co., Norw Conn., 1s 
bu S factory, 100 by 200 feet, to cost $50,000 
W hitaker-Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. Va., manufacturer of 


steel products, is building a new power house, 


Marine Ways Machine Co., Petersburg, Fla., 
plans for a one 
Hydro-United fire. {o:. 
automobile tires, is building a two-story 


reet 


to.cost $50,000 
has completed 
-story extension to its plant, 50 by 150 feet 
Pottstown, Pa., manufacturer of 
addition, 60 by 120 


Clark-Turner Piston Co., 1246 South Los Angeles street, 
Los Angeles, Calif., is building a new machine shop, 60 by 90 
feet 

The Briskin Manufacturing Co., Chicago, sheet metal 
works, has completed plans for a two-story addition, 50 by 77 
feet 

Great Northern Paper Co., Greenville Junction, Me., has 
completed plans for a one-story machinery shop, 100 by 200 
feet. 


Shapiro & Aronson, 245 Glenmore avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 


is building a one-story factory, 100 by 200 feet, to cost 
$45,000 

Kramer Motor Co., 1518 Hennepin avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minn., is building a two-story garage, 154 by 162 feet, to cost 


$50,000 

Lafayette Tractor & Machinery Co., Lafayette, Ind., plans 
to build a two-story machine shop and warehouse, to cost 
$75,000. 

Walsh Motor Co., St. Louis, Mo., is 
garage and service station, to cost $75,000. W 
president. 

Fiedler Motor Co., Platteville, Wis., is building a one-story 
garage, 100 by 136 feet, to cost $75,000. H. Kleinhammer is 
architect. 

Jahncke Dry Dock & Ship Repair Co., New Orleans, La., 
Ss | lanning for a number of extensions to its*plant, to cost 


1 
e 


$2,000,000. 


building a two-story 
D. Walsh is 


Bread Co., 306 Main street, Worcester, Mass., has 
awarded contract for a two-story bakery, 60 by 100 feet, to 
cost $50,000 


Grocers 


Department of City Transit, 1211 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia, is building a new electric power plant, 51 by 66 feet, to 
cost $50,000. 

The C. K. Tool & Die Works, 1637 West Lake street, 
Chicago, is erecting a one-story machine shop, 100 by 125 feet, 
to cost $50,000 


The West 


Pattern 
Detroit, is building a one-story factory at Marysville, Mich., 
40 by 100 feet. 

Wiebner Machine Co., Quincy, Ill., has awarded contract 
for the erection of a one-story machine shop, 60 by 90 feet, 
to cost $40,000. 


Bierwith Works, 51 Hancock 


street, 


A. Wolsenholme & Sons, Philadelphia, has awarded con- 
tract to the Turner Construction Co. for a factory and 
garage, to cost $120,000. 

Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., Macon, Ga., is planning to rebuild 
its plant, recently destroyed by fire with a loss of about $135,- 
GOO, including machinery. 

H. P. Townsend Manufacturing 
manufacturer of machinery, 


to its plant, 70 by Ja TEST 


Co., Hartford, Conn., 
is building a one-story extension 
Missouri Dairy Co., 1207 Locust street, Kansas City, is 
planning to build a two-story milk bottling plant at Warrens- 
burg, Mo., 50 by 120 feet 


Worth Wire Works, Kokomo, Ind.,“has awarded contract 
for a one-story wire plant, 60 by 100 feet. C. Ferriter, 
Kokomo, is the architect. 

Carter White Lead Co. of Canada, Montreal, Que., is 


building an extension to its plant, and will install additional 
equipment and machinery 

Houston, Texas, is building several 
to cost $100,000 


Bennett Petroleum Co., 
extensions to its works at Texas City, 
Mills 

Iron 
of agricultt 


50 bv 200 fee 


Te Xada5$ 


Bennett is president 


King Implement Co., Madison, Ohio, manufacturer 


il implements, is building a two-story factory, 


to cost $30,000 








Jamestown, N. Y., 


works and repair 


O. M. Chapman, 132 Blackstone avenue, 
is building a two-story 


building, 40) by 100 feet, 


automobile service 
to cost $40,000. 


Davie Motor Car Co., 1900 Washington street, St. Louis, 


Mo., is building a one-story garage and machine shop, to 
cost $40,000. A. F. Davie is president 

The John E. Mannen Co., 2241 St. Clair avenue, Cleveland, 
manufacturer of furnaces for domestic service, is building 
a one-story addition, 72 by 130 feet 


J. Wagner, Cudahy, Wis., has awarded contract for the 
construction of a one-story garage, repair shop and show 
room, 50 by 120 feet, to cost $75,000 

Continental Wood Co., New Bedford, Mass., 1s 
building a two-story addition to its factory, 35 by 75 feet, and 
a one-story boiler house, 30 by 35 feet 

San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric Co., 
Calif., is planning for extensions and 
electric power plants, to cost $520,000. 


Screw 


San Diego, 
improvements to its 


Sidney Roofing & Paper Co., Sidney, B. C., plans to rebuild 
its one-story roofing factory on Vancouver Island, recently 
destroyed by fire, with a loss of $50,000 


Bovaird & Seyfang Manufacturing Co., Bradford, Pa., oil 
well supplies, is building two oné-story additions, 150 by 187 
feet, and 87 by 110 feet, to cost $100,000. 

Louisville Gas & Electric Co., Louisville, Ky., has com- 
pleted plans for the erection of an additional power plant, 
to cost between $2,500,000 and $3,000,000 


Southern Sierras Power Co., Riverside, Calif., has com- 
pleted plans for a new hydraulic generating plant in the 
vicinity of Banning, Calif., to cost $500,000. 

Rowley Packing Co., Racine, Wis., is building a two-story 
fireproof plant and cold storage building, 95 by 200 feet, of 
brick and reinforced concrete, to cost $50,000 


The G. Harris Buick Co., Ardmore, Okla., is building an 
extension to its plant, comprising a two-story brick service 
and repair works, 50 by 140 feet, to cost $75,000. 

Security Mills, Inc., Newtonville, Mass., has awarded con- 
tract for a one-story factory, 75 by 265 feet, with an ell, 
55 by 90 feet, and a boiler house, 20 by 35 feet 

The W. M. Welch Manufacturing Co., 1516 Orleans street, 
Chicago, manufacturer of scientific apparatus, is building a 
four-story and basement addition, 55 by 100 feet. 

Ocean Floating Safe Co., 4520 West Grand avenue, Chicago, 
is building a four-story and basement factory, 60 by 125 feet 
H. K. Holsman, 304 South Wabash avenue, is architect. 

Hayes Shock Absorber Co., 327 Fourteenth avenue, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has awarded contract to E. B. Cooper, Lumber 
Exchange, for a one-story machine shop, 60 by 100 feet 

















KMILL QUPPLUES 





Something New 
in Brooms 





SEGRPRTAE Valbestine Packs 
P Any Size Valve 
|e-mov- al’ 


Valbestine is twisted strands of selected asbestos 
fibre, saturated with a special compound that 


e makes it heat resisting and self lubricating. 
Steel Wire Broom , 


Cutting Edge Used singly or in multi- 
ples, it will securely pack 





TRADE MARK 





The brushes in Re-mov-all Brooms are made >. nn 
from steel wire, which is so arranged that the en aaa ‘ any size valve stem or 
brooms have a cutting edge that removes oil, Rabo sai : . 
: ,0CO: ye Th le and A ~ - “4 y 
grease and all adhesive matter from cement or . “io aa" ‘ small piston rod. It will 


wooden floors. High a Piston Packings not burn, dry or stick 


- bcs wee hag 
Medium and Low Pressure 
Renewable Brushes Perfect Valve Rings under any working con- 
. ax ac ings ne Es = 7 
By removing the screw bolts the head can be ee ee Gee dition: it always remains 
opened and new brushes inserted to replace Gaskets and Gasketing Material > 5 ? ries 
worn brushes. Note the illustration. At small eee soft and pliable, resisting 
expense a worn broom can be made as good alia s ile : +1 
ine. 7 a water, acids and oils. 
- Ronan: Pitei — 
Used in Many Industries Gone Cluteh and Dise Clutch 
— acings - > . 
Re-mov-all Brooms can be used in practically Asbestos Spark Plug Yarn You can Let Valbestine 
. atient Ss. Mil S, ri hi h ; Asbestos Textiles . P : 
all industries ills, factories, machine shops ie twisted or braided: on 











é ° Cloth Yarn 
gas and electric plants, railroad shops, foun- Carded Fibre Braided Tubing 


dries—all find Re-mov-all profitable to use spools or reels; from 
because of its wonderful sweeping and clean- . 
ing effect. your jobber or dealer. 


Sold by Dealers . Beret Write us if neither has it. 
ee -  eee Gasket Tape 











Re-mov-all Brooms are a money making line 
for supply houses. One will sell another, and 
as the broom head lasts indefinitely, there is a 
continuous demand for broom fillers. We have ae re 

an attractive four-page folder, with a place for t 4 (No. 670) GENERAL ASBESTOS 
your imprint on the first page, that will help . = Metallic AND RUBBER CO. 


. Sheet Packi 
you introduce Re-mov-all Brooms. a Mata Obfice and Factories 


Re-mov-all Brooms make friends wherever used. BA os) Gas) Raa) Charleston, S. C. 


They save time, labor and money. Ask your dealer a BRANCHES AND COMPLETE STOCKS 
to get you one or more for trial. Dealers should ons 58 Warren Street, New York 

ask for prices and get in on this new money- High Pressure 14 North Franklin Street, Chicago 
making specialty. Packing 311 Water Street, Pittsburgh 


Manufactured only by 


Worcester Brush & Scraper Co. : 
Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. ASBESTOS 


PACKINGS BRAKE LINING TEXTILES 











When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Suppties. 
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W. D. Annis, secretary Scarboro Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, 1004 Excelsior Life Building, Toronto, Ont., is building 
a pump house and reservoir, pumps and filter equipment. 

M. J. Martin’s Sons, Spuyten Duyvil Parkway, New York 
City, is erecting a two-story and basement automobile service 
building and repair works, 110 by 130 feet, to cost $100,000. 

Burley Welding Works, 22-24 Kosciusko street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is building a three-story addition, 40 by 100 feet, to cost 
$50,000. Edward M. Adelsohn, 1778 Pitkin avenue, is archi- 
tect. 

Peter Schuettler Co., 2509 West 22d street, Chicago, manu- 
facturer of wagons, has awarded contract for the construc- 


tion of a one-story factory unit, 82 by 182 feet, to cost 
$60,000. 
Durant Motor Co. of New York, 1764 Broadway, New 


York City, has completed plans for altering its eight-story 
auto assembling plant at Long Island City, N. Y., to cost 
$200,000 

Wisconsin Textile Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis., 
has awarded contract for the construction of a one-story 
factory, 60 by 180 feet, to cost $100,000. G. C. Krist is 
president. 

Crane Co., 836 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, is build- 
ing a one-story machine shop at East Chicago, Ind., to be 
used in conjunction with a new branch warehouse. Estimated 
cost, $30,000. 

Standard Steel Works, 1722 Tracy street, Kansas City, 
will soon award contract for the erection of a one and two- 
story factory and office building, 118 by 226 feet. Estimated 
cost, $75,000. 

Invincible Oil Co., Fort Worth, Texas, is building several 
extensions to its oil refinery. A bond issue of $3,000,000 is 
being arranged for this and other expenses. George W. Lull 
is president. 

Wisconsin Telephone Co., Appleton, Wis., is building an 
addition, 48 by 55 feet, two stories and basement, to cost 
$75,000. A. C. Eschweiler, 141 Wisconsin street, Milwaukee, 
is the architect. 

Acme Garage & Auto Co., 912 Lovegrove Alley, Baltimore, 
Md., has completed plans for a new three-story service and 
repair building, to cost $150,000. O. E. Adams, Calbert 
Building, is architect. 

American Coating Mills, Elkhart, Ind., manufacturer of 
enameled papers, is building a three-story extension to its 
plant, to cost $600,000, including machinery. C. C. Colbert is 
president and treasurer. 

The Johnson-Hogg Coal Co., Chavies, Ky., is building a 
new tipple at its properties. It has arranged an appropriation 
of $1,000,000 for the construction, including other plant exten- 
sions and improvements. 

Britannia Mining & Smelting Co., Britannia Beach, B. C., 
whose 


concentrator plant was recently destroyed by fire 

with a loss of $1,000,000, has decided to rebuild BE; 3 
Donahue is general manager. 

The S. Bingham’s Sons Manufacturing Co., Des Moines, 


Iowa, has awarded contract for the erection of a three-story 
factory, 50 by 120 feet, for the manufacture of printers’ 
rollers. Estimated cost, $45,000. 

The Board of Works, Frankfort, Ind., has completed plans 
for a one-story addition to municipal electric power plant, 
100 by 100 feet. J. D. Lyon, 2511 Union Central Building, 
Cincinnati, is consulting engineer. 

The Excelsior Laundry Co., St. Louis, Mo., is building 
a two-story laundry and machine shop, 80 by 135 feet, and 
100 by 140 feet, respectively. Estimated cost, $200,000. L. 
Harger, 3844 Utah Place, is architect. 

Ampco Metal Products Co., 302 Woodruff Building, Spring- 
field, Mo., is building a one-story plant, 60 by 120 feet, 
forming the first unit of its new works for the manufacture 
of metal goods. O. J. Nelson is president. 

Kansas City Foundry Co., Kansas City, Kansas, manufac- 
turer of grey iron castings, is building a one-story foundry, 
65 by 130 feet. Owen, Payson & Carswell, 505 Interstate 
Building, Kansas City, Mo., are the architects. 

Buffalo Forge Co., 490 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of blowers and other mechanical draft equipment, 
has completed plans for the erection of extensions to its 
plant, to cost $60,000. G. Zimmer is engineer. 

The Worcester Buick Co., Worcester, Mass., has awarded 
contract to the Fiske Carter Construction Co., 11. Foster 


street, for the erection of a new automobile service 
repair building, one and two stories, to cost $150,000. 

Falls Roller Mills Co., Sheboygan, Wis., has had plans 
prepared by architects Juul, Smith & Reynolds, for a five- 
story addition, 40 by 75 feet, to its plant at Sheboygan Falls; 
also an addition to its water power plant, 30 by 30 feet. 

Jenkins Manufacturing Co., 20 Vesey street, New York 
City, manufacturer of valves and brass goods, has awarded 
contract to Walter Kidde & Co., 90 West street, for a three- 
story addition, 50 by 80 feet, to its plant at Bloomfield, N. J. 

The Bureau of Water, Department of Public Works, Phila- 
delphia, has awarded contract to the Robbins Construction 
Co., 1137 North Front street, for its new one-story machine 
shop and repair works, 160 by 200 feet, to cost $150,000 
C. E. Davis is director. 

Niagara Falls Power Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., is building 
a new hydro-electric generating plant, to cost $10,000,000. It 
will have a generating capacity of 400,000 horse power, and 
will require from 24 to 36 months te complete. Paul A. 
Schoelkopf is president. 

York Heating & Ventilating Co., 22-26 North Penn street, 
York, Pa., has acquired the former plant of the Badenhausen 
Co., Bridgeport, Pa., manufacturer of boilers. It will be 
removed to the new location at an early date, with extension 
in manufacturing operations, to include light structural iron 
work and sheet metal products. Howard J. Longnecker is 
president and general manager. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Co., 30 East 42d street, New 
York City, manufacturer of carbon electrodes for electric 
furnaces and welding apparatus, has arranged for a consoli- 
dation of its research laboratories at Long Island City. 
Property, 200 by 600 feet, has been leased and will be 
equipped for electrical, mechanical, chemical and physical 
research work. The different interests to be represented at 
the new plant will include the Electro Metallurgical Co. and 
Union Carbide Co., both of Niagara Falls, N. Y.; the 
National Carbon Co. and the Linde Air Products Co., Buffalo, 
and the Prest-O-Lite Co., Indianapolis. 


and 


NEW FACTORIES 


H. S. Hennessy, Haileyburg, Ont., is building a pulp mill, 
to cost $1,500,000. 
_ Buffalo Truck & Tractor Co., Buffalo, is building a new 
factory at Clarence, N. Y. 

W. S. Mitchell, Boonville, Mo., plans to build a two-story 
tire factory, to cost $200,000. 

3ering Tire & Repair Co., 100 Main street, Houston, Texas, 
is building a new three-story factory, 75 by 100 feet. 

Victoria Gas Co., Victoria, B. C., has awarded contract for 
the erection of a gas making plant, to cost $125,000 

National Supply Co., Bakersfield, Calif., has purchased a 
5-acre site on which it is erecting several new buildings 

Graham Oil & Refining Co., Graham, Ala., is building a 
new oil refinery, with an initial capacity of 1,000 barrels a 
day. 

Lewis Electric Co., Canton, Ohio, is building a new plant 
for the manufacture of safety switches. Estimated 
$150,000 


cost, 


Okmulgee Brick Co., Okmulgee, Okla., plans to build a 
plant for the manufacture of paving brick. Estimated cost, 
$200,000 

General Electric Co., 
plant at New 
cent lamps 


Schenectady, N. Y., is building a new 
Albany, Ind., for the manufacture of incandes- 


Ripon Brewery, Ripon, 
building a four-story 
cost $75,000. 

Manton & Givens, San Antonio, Texas, has completed 
plans for a new automobile service works and repair plant, 
100 by 100 feet. 

B. L. Marble Chair Co., Bedford, Ohio, has awarded con- 
tract for the erection of a three-story factory, 80 by 300 feet, 
to cost $200,000. 

The Hold-Tite Rubber Co., Baltimore, Md., manufacturer 
of rubber specialties, has acquired a tract of land on which 
it will erect a new plant. 


Wis., C. D. Storck, manager, is 
ice cream factory, 50 by 140 feet, to 


Cereal Products Co., Manitowoc, Wis., has awarded con- 
tract for the construction of a four-story cereal factory, 60 by 
210 feet, to cost $175,000. 
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FULL QUPPLIES 
THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH 


The Case Against 
the Countershaft 


The old familiar countershaft drive, through 
cross belts and tight and loose pulleys, stands 
accused of the following offenses against efh- 
ciency: 

In that it— 











Involves needless equipment. 

Costs too much to set up. 

Prevents economical and systematic 

use of space. Illustration showing the Johnson Lineshaft 
Operates sluggishly. Drive for controlling individual machines, 
Multiplies belt troubles and the re- 

sultant cost of up-keep. 


Modern practice has discarded the antiquated Friction Control Means 


countershaft for the simplicity and efficiency Better Machinery 
of the clutch drive direct from lineshaft. 








We handle Friction Control in any 


Install a Johnson Lineshaft Drive form. Complete stock of | standard 


clutches available for transmission use 
and special facilities for incorporating 
The economical, efficient and durable Friction Control anywhere on 
method of power transmission through machinery. 
friction control. 


Write for our Stock List and Catalog “DR” 
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AMERICAN AGRAMID CORPORATION 


v 
Representatives FLUSHING, NEW YORK ome 


Wanted 


Pu il! 





se-Em-Up Dritt Sockets 


Every Dealer Who Sells Twist Drills should also sell “‘Use-Em-Up” Drill 
Sockets. Nearly all the railroads and many large industrial shops are 
fully equipped with them, which proves them to be money savers for any 
shop or factory that uses drills. 


But the field has only been scratched. Drill users need only be shown to become 
buyers. And supply dealers can have this business almost without effort. Display 
“Use-Em-Up” Sockets with your drills. Send “Use-Em-Up” folders with your imprint 
to your drill using customers. Drop us a line and we will tell you of our special 
jobber’s proposition. 





Lovejoy Tool Works—American Specialty Co. 
328 West Ohio St., CHICAGO 
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G. A. Koester, Jr., 741 Verry street, iieciapedl, Sole lowa, ts 
a a three-story automobile service and repair building, 


60 by 150 feet, to cost $100,000 
Ferro Manufacturing Co., 2011 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, manufacturer of automobile specialties, plans the 


Ill. 
Irvington, N. J., 


erection of a factory at Lelvidere, 


American Pipe & Bending Co., is building 


a one-story factory, 60 by 120 feet. Strombach & Mertens, 
1091 Clinton avenue, are the architects. 

Bids have been taken by the Standard Steel Works, 1722 
Tracy street, Kansas City, Mo., for a one and two-story 
plant, 120 by 225 fect, to cost $75,000 

30yd Welch Shoe Co., 4401 Cook avenue, St. Louis, Mo., 
has awarded contract for the construction of a three-story 


50 by 160 feet, to cost $175,000. 

Dumarts, Ltd., Dreithaupt street, Kitchener, Ont., has 
awarded contract for the erection of a four-story meat pack- 
ing house, 50 by 140 feet, to cost $100,000. 

Aked & Co., Ltd., 1067 Ossington 
has awarded contract for the con 
woolen mill factory, 80 by 110 feet, 
Holdfast Rubber Co., 33 Auburn avenue, Atlanta, 
Ga., has acquired a 10-acre site for the erection of a new one 
and two-story factory to manufacture rubber products. 

Hughes Tool Co., Houston, 
land at Los Angeles, Calif., 


factory, 


avenue, Toronto, Ont., 
struction of a two-story 
to cost $100,000. 


Diamond 


Texas, has acquired a tract of 
on which it plans to erect a 


new plant, 50 by 100 feet, to be devoted to the manufacture 
of bits. 

Contract has been awarded by the Worth Wire Works, 
Kokomo, Ind., for the erection of a one-story wire factory, 
60 by 100 feet, to cost $250,000. C. Ferriter, Kokomo,*is 
architect. 

The Silurium Manufacturing Co. has purchased a 40-acre 
tract at Ashtabula, Ohio, to be used as a site for a large 


factory building. Edward W. Steinbrenner is president of the 
company 

New Brunswick Cornice 
manufacturer of metal spec 
plant, to cost about $50,000. 
street, is architect. 

Universal Manufacturing Co., Littleford, Minn., is building 
a plant for the manufacture of ironing boards, clothes racks 
and other woodenware. Estimated cost $100,000 Cy. 2 
Serenson is secretary. 

Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., Carnegie, Pa., is building 
a new plant at Ambridge, Pa., to cost $3,000,000, with machin- 
500 


Works, New Brunswick, N. J., 
ialties, is building a three-story 
Alexander Merchant, 363 George 


ery. Hopkinson & Schaeffer, Marion Building, Cleve- 
land, are the architects. 
Plans have been completed by the Nukol Fuel Co., Ltd., 


Toronto, Ont., for the erection of an artificial 
at Ottawa, Ont., to cost $250,000. A Hefferman, 
is manager. 


88 Bay street 
fuel factory 
Jackson Building, 


Waterbury Publishing Co., 623 South Wabash avenue, 


Chicago, is building a three-story printing plant, 75 by 135 
feet, to cost $125,000. Worthman & Steinbeck, 155 North 
Clark street, are the architects. 

The Weaver Manufacturing Co., 2171 South 9th street, 


Springfield, Ill., is having plans prepared for the erection of 
a factory at Chatham, Ont., for the manufacture of garage 
equipment. Estimated cost, $100,000. 


Imperial Oil Co., Brandon, Manitoba, is building a new 
plant, to cost $250,000. The warehouse will be 150 by 200 
feet, a boiler house, 20 by 30 feet, and a garage, 40 by 50 
feet. D.S. L. Patterson is se manager. 


Union Sand & Manufacturing , Flatiron Building, Fort 


Worth, Texas, has completed —— for the erection of a new 
plant for the manufacture of reinforced concrete structural 
units, to cost $50,000. W. W. Connell is treasurer. 

Petroleum Motors Corporation, 220 South State street, 
Chicago, is building a new plant at Rockford,‘ IIl., to manu- 
facture automobile motors, to cost $2,000,000, including 
machinery. The Arnold Co., 105 West Monroe street, is 
engineer 

Department of Public Works, Commissioner O’Malley, 
Municipal Building, New York City, is erecting an electric 


power plant, re frigerating and ice plant, and other mechanical 
buildings, in connection with the proposed new terminal 
equipment. Estimated cost, $200,000. 

The Equipment Corporation of 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Chicago 


America, with plants in 
and Chicago Heights, has 


QUPPILUES 





purchased a 
large plant 
equipment 


a site for a 
contractors’ 


10-acre tract in Maywood, IIl., as 
for the storage and rebuilding of 
Estimated cost, $200,000. 

Messinger Candy Co., 28 North State street, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has completed plans for the erection of a three-story 
factory and warehouse, 44 by 112 feet, to cost $75,000 
C. Messinger is president. Robinnett, Bruyere & Cameron, 
Spitzer Building, Toledo, are the architects. 

Industrial Potash Corporation, Rockford, IIl., 
organized with a capital stock $30,000,000, is 
plant in the vicinity of Marysvale, Utah, to 
including machinery. The initial works will have 
of about 10,000 tons of material per day. Jacob H 
manager 

\utomobile Journal Publishing Co., Exchange street, 
tucket, R. 1., has awarded contract for the 
a one-story publishing plant, 40 by 160 feet, to cost $60,000 

The Yonkers and Mt. Vernon Corporation, 29 South 
llth avenue, Mt. Ver:on, N. Y., has. completed plans 
an plant, 100 by 130 feet, to cost $100,000 

International Petroleum Co., 120 Broadway, 
City, has acquired property at the Harbor of Barranquilla, 
Colombia, South America, as a site for the erection of a 
refinery, with an initial daily capacity of 25,000 barrels. The 
company is also building a refinery on the Magdalena River, 
Colombia, to have an output of about 700,000 barrels a year 


recently 
building a 
$1,000,000, 


of 
cost 
a capacity 
Krause is 


Paw - 


construction ot 


Ice 
i yr 
ce 


New York 


INCREASED CAPITAL 
Norwalk Drilling Tool Co., Norwalk, 
its capital stock from $20,000 to $150,000. 
The capital stock of the Buckeye Boiler Co., 
has been increased from $25,000 to $100,000. 
The Rolloway Motor Co., Toledo, Ohio, announces an 
increase in capital stock from $10,000 to $180,000 
Hartford Tap & Gage Co., Hartford, Conn., announces an 
increase in capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 


Ohio, has increased 


Dayton, Ohio, 


The William C. Krauth Electric Co., Louisville, Ky., has 
increased its capital stock from $20,000 to $50,000 
American Sanitary Manufacturing Co., Abingdon, Ill, has 


increased its capital stock from $120,000 to $240,000 

The capital stock of the Federal Radiator Co., Zanesville, 
Ohio, has been increased from $500,000 to $1,000,000 

Ft. Worth Well Machinery & Supply Co., Ft. Worth, 
lexas, has increased its capital from $20,000 to $60,000 
Westfield Manufacturing Co., Westfield, Mass., announces 
increase in capital stock from $800,000 to $2,200,000 
Shasta Zinc & Copper Co., San Francisco, Calif., 
increased its capitalization from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000. 

The stock of the Malden Co., Malden, 
Mass increased to finance construction work 

Cleveland Knife & Forge Co., Cleveland, 
capital stock to $100,000, to provide 
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increase 


Engineering Fulton street, 


announces an in capital from $16,000 to 
$50,000. 

Guth Gate Co., London, Ohio, is planning to increase its 
capital stock to $250,000, and contemplates expanding its 
business. 

The capital stock of the Connecticut Zinc Corporation, 
Wvandank, N. Y., has been increased from $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000 

The capital stock of the Republic Flow Meters Co., 2240 
Diversey Boulevard, Chicago, has been increased from $250,- 
000 to $500,000 


The capital stock of the Columbus Machine Works, Colum- 
bus, Ind., has been increased from $25,000 to $50,000. Frank 
ie Boyd is general manager. 

Star Drilling Machine Co., 


\kron, 


Ohio, announces an 
increase in capital stock from $2,000,000 to $6,000,000, and 


plans expansion of its facilities. 


American Foundry & Manufacturing Co., Frederick, Md 


recently increased its capital stock to $200,000 for expansion, 
John E. Shell Jt is general manager 

The Smith-Springfield Body Corporation, Springfield, 
Mass., recently increased its capitalization from $1,000,000 to 
$4,000,000, and has awarded contract for a one-story brick 
and steel addition to its plant, 90 by 320 feet, with an ell, 
30 by 100 feet 
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The LAY Broom 


Standard for Forty Years 


Brooms of Known worth and durability 


Proven by the test of time 


There are cheaper fas- 
tenings but our staple I 
method is best. f 


Sewed with best Italian 
mA waterproof flax twine. 


The “sweeping tip” is 
vital to broom efficiency. 
LAY broommakers de- 
velop the perfect tip. 


Very highest grade of 
material used here. 


Makes a clean sweep in every industry 


With our STAPLE METAL CASE fastening, together with the 
very best grade of material the market affords, we are able to 
produce brooms that cannot be excelled for durability and 
economy. 


Our brooms are sold under an absolute guarantee as to mate- 
rial and workmanship in every respect. 


We shall be glad to send you a sample broom if you will 
advise us of your broom needs. Catalogue on request. 


The Broom with a Reputation 


The Joseph Lay Co. Inc. 


Originators of the Metal Case Broom 
Ridgeville, Indiana 


Factories—Mattoon, Illinois; Saratoga, Indiana; Ridgeville, Indiana. 
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MLL GUPPLIES 








The Hinchley-Phillips Burr Co., Weyauega, Wis., ha's 
increased its capital stock from $5,000 to $50,000, to finance 
the development of its business and to erect several exten- 
sions to its plant. 

Upson-Walton Co., Cleveland, announces an increase in 
capital stock from $1,500,000 to $3,000,000. The increase was 
made for the purpose of capitalizing its bank indebtedness 
by selling a limited amount of stock. 

The capital stock of the Diekmann Manufacturing Co., 
Green Bay, Wis., has been increased from $60,000 to $100,000, 
to provide for enlargement of production. The corporate 
style has been changed to the American Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co 


NEW INCORPORATIONS 

Keystone Fire Brick Co., Philadelphia, $150,000, to manu- 
facture refractory products. Incorporators: A. M. Davis and 
James Warnock, Jr., Philadelphia, and Walter L. Hachnlen, 
Cynwyd, 

The Frank Chase Co., 7 South Dearborn street, Chicago, 
$100,000, to manufacture automotive accessories and auto 
trucks. Incorporators: Oscar M. Lumby, H. C. Farran and 
M. F. Chase. 

Wolkoff Machine Works, Inc., Newark, N. J., $100,000, to 
manufacture machinery and tools. Incorporators: Henry I 
Denberg, John Wolkoff and Nathaniel M. Fruchtman, 156 
Market street. 

Nonspin Cam Differential Co., Hartford City, Ind., $50,000, 
to manufacture gears and gearing systems for automobile 
service. Incorporators: H. C. Everett, B. M. Dudley and 
C. D. Dudley. 

National Valve Co., Morristown, N. J., $100,000, to manu- 
facture poppet and other type valves for steam and gas. 
Incorporators: Edward A. Quayle, Jr., James H. Samuel and 
Gustave F. Lowe. 

E. O. Grabo Machine Works, New York City, $50,000, to 
manufacture machinery and parts. Incorporators: E. O. 
Grabo, W. E. Lambden and B. M. Johnson, 1245 Putnam 
avenue, Brooklyn. 

Hodges Chain Co., Galesburg, Mich., $60,000, to manufac- 
ture skid-chains for motor car service and industrial chains. 
Incorporators: Richard C. Edwards, Byron E. Shutt and 
Chauncey W. Hodges. 

Knapp Corporation, 39 South street, Baltimore, Md., $250,- 
000, to manufacture machinery for agricultural purposes. 
Incorporators: Frederick H. Knapp, Sr., Frederick H. Knapp, 
Jr., and Leslie E. Mihm. 

Horne Manufacturing Co., Inc., Jersey City, N. J., $100,000, 
to manufacture railroad equipment and supplies. Incorpora- 
tors: Ralph L. Henry, Albert C. Henry and Lawrence W. 
Horne, 243 Mercer street. 

Garage Equipment Co., Wilmington, Del., $50,000, to manu- 
facture gasoline and air pumps and other garage equipment. 
Incorporators: Harry K. Hoch, John J. Jolls and Charles I. 
Hoch, 904 Jackson street. 

Carle Shipbuilding & Repair Co., Rockaway Beach, L. I., 
$25,000, to operate a shipbuilding plant and marine repair 
works. Incorporators: C. H. Carle, Rockaway Beach; W. J. 
Francis and R. F. Lenahan. 

The Lee Manufacturing Co., New Haven, Conn., $25,000, to 
manufacture machinery. Incorporators: C. L. Cuslee, 59 
Grove street; M. J. Quinn, 865 Chapel street, and R. E. 
Hyman, 125 Livingston street. 

Inland Iron Works, Inc., 103 McDonough street, Joliet, 
Ill., $50,000, to manufacture machinery and parts, and pump- 
ing equipment. Incorporators: Walter W. Huggins, Richard 
H. Thomas and L. G. L. Thomas. 

Simpson-Peck Manufacturing Co., New Haven, Conn., $50,- 
000, to manufacture tools and hardware. Incorporators: A. A. 
Twitchell and W. A. Peck, New Haven, and W. H. Simpson, 
30 Church street, New York City. 

Newark Thermostat Co., Inc., Newark, N. -J., $100,000, to 
manufacture mechanical and electrical devices. The company 
is represented by Harry H. Picking, Savings, Investment and 
Trust Co.’s Building, East Orange, N. | 

Milwaukee Snow Conveyor Co., Milwaukee, $25,000, to 
manufacture machinery and equipment for snow removal and 
disposition. Incorporators: W. H. Dick, H. J. Graming and 
R. C. Farber, 1293 Seventh street, Milwaukee. 

Wedmore Concrete Specialty Co., Philadelphia, has been 
organized to manufacture wire and other metallic products 
for concrete reinforcing work. Incorporators: Daniel A 
Wedmore, J. Jacob Baylson and Louis Baylson. 


General Device Corporation, New Lisbon, Wis., $100,000, 
to manufacture metal specialties and devices. F. W. Bolzen- 
dahl is president and general manager. The company has 
completed plans for a one-story shop, 75 by 150 feet. 

Inworks Transportation Equipment Corporation, Boston, 
Mass., $75,000, to manufacture industrial plant supplies. 
Incorporators: Joseph Aime Lavallee, Henri Dubec, Woon- 
socket, R. I., and Franklin S. Williams, Winthrop, Mass. 

Accesso Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass., $99,000, to 
manufacture automobile hardware and equipment. Harold G. 
Cloyes is president; J. Herbert Bentley, secretary, and Cloyes 
King, 55 Trowbridge street, Cambridge, Mass., treasurer 

Insulite Co., Ellensboro, W. Va., has been organized to 
manufacture hard rubber substitutes, molding novelties and 
electrical insulators. The officers are Edward J. White, presi- 
dent and general manager; John Andrews, vice-president; 
R. P. Wood, secretary and treasurer. 


GENERAL NEWS 


Napier Saw Works, Inc., is now located at Middletown, 
N. Y., instead of Springfield, Mass. 

Universal Crane Co. announces the removal of its plant 
from Cleveland to the new factory at Elyria, Ohio. 

Frederick W. Mason, secretary and treasurer of the Mil- 
waukee Valve Co., Milwaukee, Wis., died April 24, following 
a long illness. 

General Drop Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has opened a 
Philadelphia district sales office in the Drexel Building, in 
charge of W. P. Paul. : 

The Pittsburgh Stamp Co., Inc., has moved its office and 
factory from 316 Penn avenue, Pittsburzh, to 811-817 South 
Canal street, N. S., Pittsburg h 

Hoole Tool & Supply Co., Inc., Charles H. Hoole, presi- 
dent, has established itself in its own home at 54-68 Hacken- 
sack street, East Rutherford, N. J 

L. Suscipj, secretary of Murray Howe & Co., and previ- 
ously advertising manager of the Linde Air Products Co., 
died recently at his home in New York. 

American Cast Iron Pipe Co. has moved its Seattle offices 
from the Hodge Building to 1317 L. C. Smith Building 
R. C. Polk is the Seattle representative. 

Boston Gear Works announces the opening of a Cleveland 
branch office at 803 Superior avenue, N. W., where it main- 
tains a hg gem line of standardized commercial gears 

The W. Young Manufacturing Co., 111 West Monroe 
street, ba has been ap pointed representative in Chicago 
and vicinity for the Euclid Crane & Hoist Co., Euclid, Ohio 

The Chicago office of the Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
manufacturer of engineering specialties, has been moved 
from 188 North Dearborn street, to 568 West Washington 
Boulevard. 

Robert L. Bridgman, New England representative of the 
L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, Mass., died at his home in Belcher- 
town, Mass., May 7, aged 67 years. Mr. Bridgman served 
for over 30 years as representative of the Athol Machine Co. 

The Chicago Granitine Manufacturing Co., 3617-23 Wall 
street, Chicago, has opened a branch factory at 919-921 West 
Fifth street, Cincinnati, which will enable it to give the job- 
bers in the surrounding territory quicker shipments and better 
service. 

The Walworth Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass., has 
incorporated the Walworth International Co. under the laws 
of Delaware to create a better medium for handling its 
import business. All stock of the new concern is held by the 
parent company. 

David A. Wright, 568 West Washington Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, dealer in machinery and equipment, has moved into 
its new quarters at Jefferson and Monroe streets, where it 
has a showroom approximately four times as large as the 
one it formerly occupied. 

The Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, announces that it is 
now represented in Northern Iowa and Southern Minnesota 
by the Hawkeye Supply Co., of Mason City, Iowa, who will 
carry a large and complete stock of its leather belting, leather 
belting accessories and leather packings. 

The Byers Machine Co., Ravenna, Ohio, has opened the 
following district sales offices to provide better sales and 
service points for its clients in the crane and hoist field: 
New York, F. W. S. Elmes, district manager, Room 704, 30 
Church street; St. Louis, Frank E. Miner, district manager, 
Room 700, Rialto Building, St. Louis. 
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VOGEL Patented Frost-Proof Closets 


give satisfactory service, day in and day out, winter and summer 











The material used in the manufacture of VOGEL closets is the best to be obtained. 
The seats are exceptionally strong and durable, the operating levers are of mal- 
leable iron galvanized and will not break, the valve bodies are of good quality brass, 
and the entire fixtures are tested under hydraulic pressure before leaving our 
factory. 








VOGEL PATENTED FROST-PROOF CLOSETS have stood the test of zero 

weather and many thousands have been in use for years without requiring repairs. 

When repairs become necessary, merely remove one valve cap in back of the 
bowl and the rod with operating parts may be 
removed in an instant. 





The VOGEL is the simplest and most durable frost- 


proof water closet made. The price is right. 





SOLD BY ALL JOBBERS 


JOS. A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 








MOUNT VERNON 


THE THREE IN ONE BELT 
Efficient—Durable—Dependable 





TRADE U.S. 
MARK PATENT 
REG. OFFICE 


Mount Vernon is made on honor—sold on its merit—and is absolutely a first quality stitched Canvas Belt 


Made for the Trade only Mount Vernon Belting Co. Baltimore, Md. 
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Cincinnati Grinder Co., Cincinnati, manufacturer of precis- 
ion grinding machinery, recently placed the sales of its 
machines on an exclusive basis with the Marshall & Huschart 
Machinery Co., in the Chicago district; Motch & Merry- 
weather Machinery Co., in the Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Detroit 
and Cleveland district, and Henry Prentiss & Co., in the 
New York and New England district. 

The Detroit branch of the Strong, Carlisle & Hammond 
Co., dealers in machinery, is now located in its new office 
and warehouse at 1300 West Fort street, Detroit. The new 
location will give the company 10,000 square feet of floor 
space all on one floor, well lighted and centrally located to 
all freight depots. J. L. Whitehead is manager of the 
Detroit branch. 

Skinner Brothers Manufacturing Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo., 
manufacturer of the Baetz air heater and ventilating system, 
air drying and blow pipe apparatus, has acquired a factory 
at Elizabeth, N. J., to manufacture Skinner products for ship- 
ment East of Pittsburgh. The general offices will remain at 
St. Louis. The officers of the company are Fred A. C. Skin- 
ner, president, and Merrill G. Skinner, vice-president and 
secretary. 

Hodges Chain Co., Galesburg, Mich., recently incorporated 
with a capital stock of $60,000, has taken over the equipment 
ind business of the Kalamazoo Chain Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
and is now located in a new plant at Galesburg It will 
purchase machines for making hooks for chains and 
side chain fasteners, as well as machines for special types of 
links. C. W. Hodges, Galesburg, is president and 


Manager 


cross 
general 


Morse, one of the founders of Fairbanks, Morse 
d May 5 at Orlando, Fla., after an illness of two 
He was 88 years old. Mr. Morse was born at St 


Johnsbury, Vt., in 183 and in 1850 entered the 


X Co.. die 


+s employ of 
(: 








& F. Fairbanks & Co., manufacturer of scales In 1863 
he went to Cincinnati to establish the house of Fairbanks 
Morse & Co He moved to Chicago in 1869 and er became 
president of the compan 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Classified Line Advertisements under heads of Wanted, For Sale, etc., 
will be published in this Department at a rate of 25 cents a line, each 
insertion. Count nine words to a line. 


SALESMEN WANTED. 


WANTED—Salesmen who are now selling to large manu- 


facturing plants and cities, a wonderful labor and time saving 
tool No samples necessary Self Propelling Nozzle Co., 
Inc., 99 Water St., New York City 5-6-9 


WANTED—Salesman calling on factories to handle steel 


storage cabinets cither as side line or full time. Thirty per 

cent commission on orders and re-orders. Address No O82, 

care MILL SUPPLIBS, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
WANTED—Salesman. A manufacturer of stitched can- 


vas belting offers unusual opportunities to a man capable of 
producing results. Big territory, commission basis, prefer- 
ably man with selling experience Address No. 684, 
MILL SUPPLIES, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

WANTED—Mill supply salesman by an old established 
house. Territory Southern New York. Must be experienced 
and understand power transmission and conveying equipment, 
motors, tools and general supplies. Man with car preferred 
Give reference, experience, salary expected and general infor- 
mation about yourself. Address No. 680, care MILL SUP- 
PLIES, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

WANTED—Reliable, active representatives to sell on 
commission an established line of drills and tools for use 
in and about mines, wrecking bars, cold chisels, calking tools, 
etc. Can be sold in connection with other good non-conflict- 
ing lines. State experience, commission expected and terri- 
desired Address The Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, 


care 


tory 
( Jhio 
WANTED—There are certain cities in which a well known 
manufacturer of pressure and vacuum 
representation for the sale of its line 
rounding community. An aggressive man—(handling plumb- 
ing, hardware, mill or mine supplies—who can show that he 
is situated to thoroughly and regularly solicit the trade) is 
desired Commission basis Address Box No. 676, Care 
MILL SUPPLIES, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


gauges has no active 
in the city and sur- 


PULL, QUPPLUES 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Position by mill supply and belting salesman. 
Six years’ experience, proven record in both lines, A-1 refer- 
ences. Prefer central territory, but would consider other 
territory. Address XYZ, care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 

WANTED—An experienced traveling salesman desires 
position with a reputable manufacturer, calling on mill supply 
trade. Have large acquaintance among managers and buyers 
of best mill supply houses in the country. Have always made 
good. Address No. 683, Care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 S 
Dearborn St., Chicago 


WANTED—Position as sales manager, by party of experi- 
ence. Have wide and favorable acquaintance with the large 
buyers throughout the entire country. Would be willing to 
do some traveling. Address No. 678, care MILL SUP- 
PLIES, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


~ WANTED — BY REPRESENTATIVE — PHILADEL- 
PHIA TERRITORY, 


WANTED—By young man 30 years old, well acquainted 


with jobbers and manufacturing trade, experienced in all 
kinds of belting and transmission material, connection as 
branch manager or special representative for four or five 
good accounts Now department manager. Address No 


679, care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 S 


Dearborn St., Chicago 





MACHINIST WANTED 
WANTED—First-class 
familiar with 
coffee cans and lard pails 
Address Postoffice No 


extent of experience, what 


thoroughly 
manufacture of 
Good position to the right mar 
1813, Houston, 


lines or 


machinist who is 


automatic machinery for the 
] 


, Texas, giving age 
factory, 


expect d 


SHIPPING CLERK WANTED 
WANTED—A_ good live shipping clerk by plumbin: 
upply hous Good future \ddress No. 677, care M 

SUPPLIES, 537 S. Dearborn ‘St. Chicz 


ag 


TWIST DRILLS 
Will sell our stock below market. Good makes Perfect 
condition Send specifications Welborne & Co., Inc., 327 
York City. 


Broadway, New 


\ large mill supply 


DEPARTMENT MANAGER WANTED 


jobbing house is wanting services of 
a thoroughly experienced mill supply department manager, 
handling and purchases. Will pay good salary 
Address Department Manager, Care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


SYSTEMIZE YOUR STOCK ROOM 


If the stock in your store room is not labeled, indexed and 
numbered, how are you going to find the particular fitting, 
part or package you want at any instant’s notice? Hadco 
Bin Label Cards, Sheet Metal Card Holders and Celluloid 
Card covers for plumbing, mill and auto supplies. Send for 
samples and our free booklet: How to Systematize the Auto 
Stock Room; How to Systematize the Stock Room for 
Mill and Plumbing Supplies; Perpetual Inventories; Hadco 
Filing and Storins System for Insurance, Real Estate and 
Bank Records and Books; Hadco Filing System for Blue 
prints, Drawings, Specifi ations, etc., for Architects, Builders, 
Plumbing and Heating Contractors. Haddon Bin Label Co., 
Haddon Heichts, N. J. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEM. 


With or without 
Address Russell Sewage 


-_] 
Sails 


Sewage disposal outside sewer district. 
water works. Use Russell Systems. 
Disposal Co., Burlington, Iowa. 
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McCAULEY BELTING COMPANY 


LEATHER BELTING 


412-420 ORLEANS STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





























VERY concern 

must have a policy. 
Yours must be to 

sell the goods called for 
when there is a choice— 
! i or when you discover a 

Ti iS nis . good line offering you 
Our Line 1S the recognized standard on special inducements, such 
as Quality combined with 


Air Cocks Gauge Cocks Pe) ice posh it . 
° i Our Policy is one ot 
Air Valves Water Gauges i I 


Trade Protection. is 
. e e ss SJ coincident with yours. It’s 
Cylinder Cocks Priming Cocks reciprocating. It works both ways—both for 
your interests and our own. 








To warrant your continued help and 
Write f confidence, we do several things—make our 
for “Sha goods as good as they can possibly be made 

—advertise them to the consuming trade, 
Catalog ] create a demand and depend on you entirely 
to support it. 





We do not insist on a contract or a 
year’s specifications and neither do we ask 
you for orders of a certain bulk. All of 
which means—you have the option of buy- 
ing as small or large a quantity as you think 
necessary to supply the demand existing in 
your section. 

We want your Trade and in return for it 
we give you a GOOD product, behind which stands 
our willingness to co-operate with you in further- 
ing its sale, and last, but not least, our Square Deal 


. —~) J *olicy towers above anything else. Even that alone 
STERLING & SKINNER MFG. Co. ait. _ 
DETROIT, MICH. : 


The D. T. Williams Valve Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
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READY REFERENCE FOR BUYERS 


Classified List of the Products of Advertisers 


*Member American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ Association. 


For Location of Advertisements sec¢ 


ACCESSORIES, AUTOMOBILE 
Detroit Brass & Malleable Works, 
*Empire Tire & Rubber Corp. 
*The Lunkenheimer Co. 
General Asbestos & Rubber Co 
*The Wm. Powell Co. 


APRONS, LEATHER 
*Chicago Belting Co. 
*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co 
ARBORS 
*Detroit Twist Drill Co. 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS 
*General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
BABBITT METALS 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
*W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co 
BARRELS, STEEL SHIPPING 
Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co. 
BARRELS, TUMBLING 
*Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
SARINGS, BRONZE 
*Sherwood Manufacturing Co 
BEARINGS, ROLLER 
*“The Reeves’’—Reeves Pulley Co 
*Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT 
*Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
*The Hill Clutch Co 
*W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co 
*Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
*Valley Iron Works 
BELT DRESSING 
*Alexander Brothers 
Cantol Wax Co. (liquid and solid) 
“Durapul”’ American Agramid Corp, 
***Beltex’’—Chicago Belting Co. 
*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
***Ease-On’’—Mount Vernon Belting Co. 
Gandy Belting Co., The 
*Chas. A. Schieren Co. 
*Stephenson Mfg. Co 
BELT FASTENERS 
*Flexible Steel Lacing Co 
BELT LACINGS, LEATHER 
*Alexander Brothers. 
*Chicago Belting Co. 
*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co 
*“Cocheco’’—I. B. Williams & Sons, 


BELT LACINGS, METALLIC 
*Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
BELT TIGHTENERS 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
*The Hill Clutch Co 
*W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
*George W. Pyott Co. 
*Valley Iron Works. 
*T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
BELT WAX 
Cantol Wax Company 
BELTING, BALATA 
Dawson Belting Co 
*Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co 
BELTING, CANVAS STITCHED 
Carton Belting Co 
Dawson Belting Co 
*Empire Tire & Rubber Corp 
“Gandy"'—The Gandy Belting Co 
*Mount Vernon Belting Co 
Republic 3elting Co., Inc 
*Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 
BELTING, CONVEYOR 
*Empire Tire & Rubber Corp. 
Gandy Belting Co. 
*Mount Vernon Belting Co 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
*“Stanley’’—Stanley Belting Corp. 
*Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 
BELTING, COTTON, SOLID WOVEN 
*“Burmaline,” ‘Alfalfa’”’ 
Dawson Belting Co 
*“Stanley’’—Stanley Belting Corp. 
*Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 
BELTING, LEATHER 
*Alexander Bros 
*Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
*Chicago Belting Co. 
*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
Dawson Belting Co. 
Geo. Rahmann & Co, 
*Chas. A. Schieren Co. 
*“Shield’’—McCauley Belting Co. 
“Sterling’’—Chas. Bond & Co., Philadelphia 
*I. B. Williams & Sons. 
BELTING, LINK 
H. W, Caldwell & Son Co. 
Howe, Chain Company. 
*Chas. A. Schieren Co. 
BELTING, ROUND 
*Alexander Brothers. 
*Chicago Belting Co. 








—Burrell Belting Co. 


*CThicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
*New York Leather Belting Co. 
*Chas, A. Schieren Co 

*I. B. Williams & Sons. 


BELTING, RUBBER 
Buckeye Rubber Products Co., The. 
*Empire Tire & Rubber Corp 
*The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
*New York Bel & & Packing Co. 
Republic selting Co., Ine. 
*United & Globe Rubber Co. 


BELTING, THRESHER 





Dawson 1} 
*Empire Tire & Rubber Corp. 
Gandy Belt y 





*Mount x Co 
*New York ’acking Co. 
*T, B. Will 


*Victor Balata Belting Co. 
BELTING, TWISTED 

srothers. 
de Mfg. Co 

BELTING, WATERPROOF 
*Alexander Dreadnaught—Alexander Bros. 
‘Charlotte Leat Belting Co 
selting Co 
*Chica tawhide Mfg. Co, 
*“‘Marine’’—McCauley Belting Co. 
Geo. Rahmann & Co 
*Chas. A. Schieren Co. 
lliaams & Sons 
*Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 


BELTS, WELL DRILLING 
Tire 

















*Empire & Rubber Corp. 
*Victor alata & Textile Belting Co. 
*Stanley -elting Corporation 

BENC H LEGS 
*Standard Presse Steel Co. 


BITS, AUG ae vg <-s ANSIVE 


‘Pexto”’—The Px Stow & Wilcox Co. 


BI OCKS, (€ 1 an 








*Wright Mfg 
*Yale & Towne Mt Co 
BLOC! KS, aw 
*Bond Foun iry & Machine Co. 
*Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co 
*W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
The Carlyle Johnson Machine Co 
*Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
*Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
*Valley Iron Works 
BLOWERS, FLUE 
*Sherwood Manufacturing Co. 
BOARD, FRICTION 
W. O. Davey & Sons 


— age pasty », GALVANIZED 





Ww. B ; Co 

BOLT Cl TTERS 
*H. K. Porter usy New Easy,” “Allen- 

Randall.’ 
BOL TS, CONNECTING ROD 

*Ferry Cap an Set Screw Co 

BOLTS, EYE 
°J. H. iams & 

BOLTS, KING 
*Ferry Cap and Set Screw Co 


BOLTS, NUTS AND SCREWS 
*The National Acme Company. 
*Oliver Iron & Steel Co 
*Standard Presse Ste es 
BOLTS, ‘SP RING 
id Set Screw Co. 
BR: ACES, BIT 
““Pexto’—Thne Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
bye ACKETS, WALL 
*Bond Foun¢ & Machine Co. 
*Medart Pa eer P ey Co. 
*Valley Iron Works 
BRAKE LINING 
*General stos & Rubber Co. 
*United & Globe Rubber Co. 


BRASS GOODS, STEAM 
*American Injector Co. 
Crane Co 
Detroit Brass & Malleable Works. 
*The Lunkenheimer Co, 
*McRae & Roberts Co. 
*Sherwood Manufacturing Co. 
*The Wm. Powell Co 
*Sterling & Skinner Mfg. Co. 
*The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 

BRASS PRINTING DIES 
Pittsburgh Stamp Co., Ine. 

BRONZE BUSHINGS AND BARS 
*Sherwood Manufacturing Co. 
BROOMS, FACTORY, WAREHOUSE AND 
RAILROAD 

*Indianapolis Brush & Broom Mfg. Co. 
*The Joseph Lay Co 
*The Osborn Mfg. Co. 
Worcester Brush & Scraper Co 


*Ferry Cap ar 









Alphabetical Index to Advertisers, 


BRUSHES, BENCH, FLOOR, ETC. 
*Indianapolis Brush & Broom Co. 
*The Joseph Lay Co 
*The Osborn Mfg. Co 
Worcester Brush & Scraper Co 
BRUSHES, FLUE AND HEATER 
*The Osborn Mfg. Co. 
Worcester Brush & S¢ raper Co 
BUCKETS, ELEVATOR 
W. H. Caldwell & Son Co. 
Howe Chain Company. 
*W. A. Jones Fdy. & Machine Co. 
“Salermn’’—Mullins Body Corporation 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
BUSHINGS, PULLEY 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. 
CANS, OIL AND SUPPLY 
Eagle Manufacturing Co 
CAR-MOVERS 
*Appleton Car-Moving Co 
CASING, WELL 
National Tube Co 
CASTINGS, BRASS, BRONZE AND 
I 








ALUMINUS 
*Sherwood Manufacturing Company 
CASTINGS, = AY AND MALLEABLE 
Detroit Pavers & alleable Forks, 
Iilinois Ma ible "an Ce. 
*S! vod Ma nufacturing Co 


CATALOGS, SUPPLY HOUSE 


*R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co 
+) 


Wynkoop Hallen k Crawford Ce 


CEMENT, ‘LEATHER BELT 





*Alexander Brothers 
*Chicago Belting Co. 
*Chicago whide Mfg. Co 
*Cocheco Williams & Sons, 
+ A n Co. 

CHAIN BELTS 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co 
Howe Chain Company 


*w. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
CHAIN, COIL, CONVEYOR, DREDGE, LOAD- 
ING, — ETC, 

Howe Chain Compa 
C HEC kN. AND BADGES 
Pittsburgh Stamp Co., In 
CHEMICALS AND CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 
FOR MILLS AND INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
American Agramid Corp. 
CHISELS, CARPENTERS’ 
‘‘Pexto”’—The Peck, Stowe & Wilcox Co 
CHUCKS, DRILL 
*Detroit Twist Drill Co. 
*E. Horton & Son Co 
*Skinner Chuck Company 
CHUCKS, LATHE 
*Skinner Chuck Company 
*E. Horton & Son Co 
*“Sweetland’—The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co. 
CLAMPS, BELT 


*T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CLAMPS, ‘‘C” 

Machinists’ and Toolmakers’ 
*Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
**Vulcan’—J. H. Williams & Co. 

CLIPPERS, BOLT 
*H. K. Porter. 
CLOCKS, WATCHMAN’S PORTABLE 

Hardinge Brothers, Inc. 

CLOSETS, FROST PROOF 
Jos. A. Vogel Co. 

CLUTCHES, FRICTION 


*Bond Foundry & Machine Co 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co. 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
Edgemont Machine Co., The 
erhe Hill Clutch Co 
“Lemley”—W. A. Jones Fdy. & Mach. Ce. 

oMmedare Patent Pulley Co. 
*The Moore & White Co. 
*Geo. W. Pyott Co. 
*’The Reeves’’—Reeves Pulley Co. 
*Valley Iron Works. 
*T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 

COCKS, AIR 
*American Injector Co. 
Crane Co. 
Detroit Brass & Malleable Works. 
*The Lunkenheimer Co. 
*McRae & Roberts Co. 
*The Wm. Powell Co. 
*The Sterling & Skinner Mfg. Co. 
*The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 

COCKS, BALL 
*Detroit Lubricator Co. 
*McRae & Roberts Co. 
*The Sterling Skinner Mfg. Co. 





aoe, 
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COCKS, CURPORATION 
Crane Co. 
*The Lunkenheimer Co. 
*The Wm. Powell Co. 

COCKS, GAUGE 

*American Injector Co. 
Crane Co. 
*Jenkins Bros. 
*The Lunkenheimer Co 
*“Ohio’’—The Ohio Brass Co 
*The Wm. Powell Co. 
*Sherwood Manufacturing Con 
*The D. T. Williams Valve Co 


COCKS, STEAM AND SERVICE 

Crane Co, 

Detroit Brass & Malleable 
*The Lunkenheimer Co. 
*McRae & Roberts Co. 
*The Wm. Powell Co. 
*The D. T. Williams Valve Co 


COLLARS, SHAFT 
*Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co 
*Dodge Sales ‘€ Engineering Co 
nage Hill ¢ 
ew A. ieten Youndry & Machine 
dart Patent Pulley Co. 
ersfort i Foundry & Machine 
lard Pressed Steel Co. 
iron Works 
s& C 
Sons Co 
COPPERs, 
» Solder Co 
COUNTERSHAFTS, 
Machine Works. 
COUPLINGS, 
*hine Works. 
COUPLINGS, 
ago Pulley & Shafting 
*PDodge Sales & Engineering Co 
A Tones Foundry & Machin 
| Cluteh Co 
eMedart Patent Pulley Co. 
*Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
*Spiro—Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
*Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
*T. B. Woods’ Sons Co. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT, FLENIBLE 
ew. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co 
Cc on PL oe. SHAFT, FRICTION CUT-OFF 
arlyle- Joh nson Machine Co. 


ipany. 


Works. 


Woods’ 
SOLDERING 


SMALI 


MOTOR 
Mac 


SHAFT 


Co 








KNLL QUPPLIES 


*W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co 
*Valley Iron Works. 


CRABS, HOISTING 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
CRANES 
Engineering Co. 
CRANKSHAFTS 
Williams & Co. 
CROWBARS 


Stee 


*The 
Armington 


*J.. H. 
oO er Iron & Co. 

CUP LEATHERS 
*Alexander Brothers. 
*Chicago Belting Co. 
*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. 


CUPs, OIL AND GREASE 
*American Injector Co, 
Crane Co, 
*Detroit Lubricator Co. 
*The Lunkenheimer 
*The Wm. Powell Co. 
*Sherwood Manufac turing Company. 
*D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
CUPs, PRIMING 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
CUTTERS, BOLT, 
*H. K. Porter. 
CUTTERS, MILLING 
Twist Drill Co. 
CUTTERS, PIPE 
Company. 
> Curtis & Curtis Co. 
*Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co, 
CUTTERS, STORAGE BATTERY 
Porter 
cUT ‘TERS, TOOL HOLDER 
*J. H. Williams & Co. 
CUTTING DIES FOR LEATHER, PAPER AND 
CLOTH 


Co. 


*The 
RIVET AND WIRE 


*Detroit 


Borden 


“=. Kk. 


*The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co. 
CUTTING AND GRINDING OIL 
“Tuloyl’ American Agramid Corp 

CUTTING — WELDING OUTFITS 

*Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 

CYLINDERS, w ATER, 
National Tube Co. 
Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co, 

CYLINDERS, beta i BRASS 

NED 

Meyers & mt... 


AIR OR GAS 


AND BRASS 


F. E. 


DIES, BOLT THREADING 
*The National Acme Company. 
DIES, PIPE THREADING 
*The Borden Company. 
The Oster Mfg. Co. 
*Toledo Pipe ‘threading Machine Co. 
DISINFECTANTS 
—American Agramid Corp. 
DOGS, LATHE 
*Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
*“Vulcan”’—J. H. Williams & Co. 
DRILLING POSTS 
*Armstrong Bros. Toel Co. 
*Lovejoy Tool Works 
DRILLS, BIT STOCK, FOR WOOD OR METAL 
*bDetroit Twist Drill Co. 
DRILLS, BREAST 
“Pexto’—The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
Electrical Tool Co, 
DRILLS, POST 
Crescent Machine Co, 
DRILLS, RATCHET 
*The Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
*Lovejoy Tool Works 
“Pexto’—The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
DRILLS, TWIST, CARBON AND HIGH SPEED 
*Detroit Twist Drill Co. 
*Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co. 
DRILLS, WIRE GAGE 
*Detroit Twist Drill Co. 
DROP FORGINGS 
Williams & Co 
DRUMS, CAST IRON 
*wWw. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
DRUMS, STEEL 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
EJECTORS 
*American Injector Co. 
*Sherwood Manufacturing Company. 
ELIMINATORS, OLL 
*The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
ENGINE AND BOILER FITTINGS 
*American Injector Co. 
Crane Co, 
‘Gunther Governor’—Wright Machine Co. 
*The Lunkenheimer Co. 
*McRae & Roberts Co. 
*The Wm. Powell Co. 
*Sherwood Manufacturing Co 
*p. T. Williams Valve Co. 


“Phenyle”’ 


“yy. &. 


*The 


*J. H. 


RIM 





PRODUCT 


Special Screw Machine Product up to 
4” Diam., to Specifications. Hardened 
and Ground Product to Specifications. 


STANDARD 


U.S. S. & S. A. E. Cap Screws 
U. S. S. Set Screws 
S. A. E. Plain & Castellated Nuts 
Standard Studs 


THE NATIONAL ACME COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, O. 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit 
Warehouses: New York Chicago ae 
Factories: Cleveland, 0. Montreal, P. Q. , es 


Buffalo 





When writing to 


Advertisers please mention MILL 


SupPLIES. 
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MLL QUPPILUES 




















Defective or inferior equipment in the hidden 
piping systems between walls and floors, entails 
a needless waste of materials and unwarranted 
expense in the maintenance of the building. 
The established strength and durability of 


CRANE VALVES, FITTINGS 
AND PIPING EQUIPMENT 





insures material that will withstand all neces- 
sary pressures and all subsequent operating 
strains without failure. 


105s CRANE CO. 12 


836 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 








Branches in 62 leading cities 
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AML QUPPLUES 


. ENGINES, HOISTING GAGES, CALIPER HANGERS, SHAFT 
Somers, Fitler & Todd Co. *“Vulcan’—J. H. Williams & Co *Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
EXPANDERS, BOILER TUBE . — » *Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
x JER GAGES, WATER Se eatin ie Si iors 4s 
*Lovejoy Tool Works thesia. Waterner Ga ne en oa 2 Co, 
FASTENERS, BELT Crane Co. See ane eee ass : 
*Flexible Steel Lacing Co. Detroit Brass & Malleable Works caaodant’ Penene Semen » gran _ 
FEED WATER SOFTENER AND PURIFIER *De pay 9 eae nr Co. *Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
Dodge Sales & Engineering Co ed S aarte € o. *Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co gy é em | Co. *Valley Iron Works. 
ites teins Nita FILES T gineering Co, T. B. Wood’s Sons Co, 
*Nicho son File Company she heal - Powell Co P , ; a HATCHETS - 
*Simonds Manufacturing Co Sterling & Skinner Mfg. Co. “Pexto”—The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
FILLERS, OILLER GASKETS HEATERS, GLUE, ELECTRIC 
Sagle Manufacturing Co -— —— ona stos & Rubber Co. International Electric Company 
Jenkins ros, = ’ 7 
Wm. B. Sca Py my P wig —— *New York Belting & Packing Co. Armington ieee _— 
: 7 GEARS *Wright Mfg. Co 
FI INGS, GAS FIX J) — . . ; - . 
Detroit Brass & Malleable Worker” ae ee ee *The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
pA atin Tl as ag" yodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
° FITTINGS, PIPE, MALLEABLE *W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Ce, ial HOISTS, TROL /LEY 
Crane Co ’ *Medart Patent Pulley Co. . s ns es 
Detroit Brass & Malleable Works *Pyott Geo. W., Co. ‘ a er TOOL 
Illinois Malleable Iron Co +E : - *Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
GEARS, RAWHIDE son ’ 
_ FITTINGS, WIRE ROPE *Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. *J. H. Williams & Co. : 
*J. H. Williams & Co *W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. ian : HOOKS, BELT 
FLOOR STANDS GENERATORS, ACETYLENE GAS PS ee See 
*Bond Foundry & Mach ne Co *Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. HOOKS, HOIST 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. GLUE HEATERS *“Vulcan’—J. H. Williams & Co. 
i  Ciutch Co ; UE ! » ‘ 
owe he Ting nl & Machine Co International Electric Company Py HOSE, COTTON 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co ' - , GOVERNORS, ENGINE. ee ee ee eat te. 
*T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. sunther — Fn right Machine Co. *New York Belting & Packing Co. 
*Valley Iron Works GRATES, BOILER HOSE, FIRE 
FLUX, SOLDERING, ACID, PASTE, ROSIN ‘Valley Iron Works *Empire Tire & Rubber Corp 
AND STEARINE GREASE, LUBRICATING the B. F. Goodrich Rubber C 
solder (¢ Ad a I "So Ba Se o *The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
dete 0. Adam Cook's Sons. : *New York Belting & Packing Co. 
FLY WHEELS, CAST IRON *Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. HOSE, RUBBER 
spelee Ss: ales & E Sngineering Co. a GRINDERS, ELECTRIC Buckeye Rubber Products Co., The. 
vor a con mg youn ice nd Machine C *U. S. Electrical Tool Co. *Empire Tire & Rubber Corp. 
mink tak aust °° CC GRINDERS, TOOLS, ROLLER BEARING *The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
°*T. B. Wood’ ‘ Sons Co : "Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. *New vy ge 4 > gy ge Co. 
. os ove ‘ a . . ~ *United & Globe Rubber Co. 
. a — GUARDS, ELECTRIC LAMP 
eLovejoy Too! poRGE RIVET *Flexible Steel Lacing Co. aioe HOSE, STEAM 
FRAMES, WALL srovereto Uns; OLY AND GREASE oT EF. Gosdrich Rubber Co. 
*Bond Foundry & Machine Co Royersford Foundry & . ac Aine o. *New York Belting & Packing Co. 
*Dodge Sales & Kngineering Co. HAMMERS, HAND HYDRAULIC LEATHER 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co “Pexto’’—The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. *Alexander Brothers 
*Valley Iron Works. The Warren Tool & Forge Co. ‘Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES HANDLES, CRANK AND MACHINE *Chas. A. Schieren Co. 
(See “Clutches, Friction’’) *J. H. Williams & Co. ; INJECTORS 
GAGES HANGERS, PIPE *American Injector Co. 
S. Starrett Co “Ball Joint’’—The Perin Engineering Co. *The Lunkenheimer Co. 

















FIFTY-ONE YEARS of sincere effort to furnish 
the highest quality of material and service to 
the mill supply house 


DELITY # 


HAGYW™ 


pomttie 


CLEANING AND POLISHING TEXTILES 
Journal Box Packing Prepared Wool and Grease 


THE J. MILTON HAGY WASTE WORKS — Philadelphia 
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Saves on First 
and 
Replacement 
Costs 











Used Around 


be, “Ke Me Nd, y 4 * “a ai 
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STANLEY Mee fly, Magee nei epee 








Will Save Money for You 


Responsible buyers and engineers in all industries hold that 
Stanley Belting gives more efficient, less expensive service in 
many of their installations than leather or any other woven, 
stitched or composition belting. 


Good reason for you to know Stanley Belting— 
to let it give better service for you 











Many men first bought Stanley for a in creating for Scptland the prestige of the world’s 
. . . . e . 
—_ difficult installation when every other in America, buyers have shown substantial appre- 
elting tested had fallen down. Naturally, ciation of its merits, taxing our facilities for de- 
they then favored it where conditions were __ livery to the utmost. 


more nearly normal. 


Thus Stanley Belting has completely re- 
placed other types in various, steel, textile, 
brick and clay and other mills, sugar and 
oil refineries and factories of many descrip- 
tions while in thousands of others it is in 
the process of proving its superiority and is 
replacing all worn out belts of other types, 


The reasonsmeconomy, efficiency and proven 
superiority for their preferring Stanley Solid 


Proven Superiority 


Stanley Belting is very flexibile. You can wrap 
even triple thickness around your wrist. It has less 
slip on pulleys (under 1% at rated capacity) than any 
other belting, thus minimizing losses in power y, 
transmission—this proven in private and in engi- 
neering school tests. 

For difficult drives—exposure to any sort of a 
conditions where belting will perform, Stanley 
excels, standing more abuse and neglect P 
than any other belting, and after one 








oven Cotton Belting are the substantial proven a 4 Stanl 
conclusions of some of America’s best buyers. conveyor installations carrying 7 anley 


_ Originating at our mills which were established _ loads that burn or tear down Belting 
in Scotland in 1776, Stanley Belting played good part _ other belting. Corporation 


To Your Advantage to Investigate = 


32 
P 4 St., Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Send me 
We offer you then, a belting conceded on performance by many in your own industry to 4 
excel all other belting. : 





7 price list, sample of ....... 
inch © Single O Double 
0 Triple Stanley Belting and 


e e e e Pl i wa c 8 ~ 
Write us now for price list and details / U2tiittne rr 





Jobbers — Dealers 


are invited to write us Let us send you our interesting book, “A Saving For Every User ? 
for details on carrying of Belting,’’ which shows installations, reprints surprising let- : 
a stock of Stanley Belt- ters from well known Stanley users and gives mighty good DAI: co.cc ccvccccasceccocscoccoocnesesoseceee 


ing to our fast increas- 
ing trade in every in- 
dustry. 


thoughtson the subject of belting economies to your advantage. Read 
recommended installations and answer to the “’substitute idea.” 
Convenient coupon is for your use. Note explanation of special Pd 
conditions in original inquiry may save added correspondence. @ Name of Organization.....- Spvanosesbuuaaseesoeneuesese= 


STANLEY BELTING CORPORATION ,7 


32 South Clinton Street : Chicago, Illinois ¢ 4 j3,6ss 
- Ss 
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Manufacturing Company. 


LIFTING *The 


LEATHER 





I. wr GUARDS 

_ SPECIALTIES 

BEN H 

AND Pore REs, STEE!I 
‘ ln 


LU BRICATORS 





MACHINERY CONVEYING 
H. ; 


E ngineering Co. 





MACHINES, 


KMLL QUPPLIES 











PIPE CUTTING & a 
THREADING *The National 

*The Borden Company. 

Curtis & Curtis Co, 

The Oster Mfg. Co. 

*Toledo Pipe Threading 


W. O. Davey 
Machine Co. 


*The Wm 


MACHINES, PUNCHING AND SHEARING 


3 . *Royersford Foundry 
elting Co. 


METALLIC 


MATS AND 





& Machine Co. Eagk 

MACHINES, SHEET MET 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
MACHINERY, 

*The Crescent Machine 

Somers, Fitler & Todd Co. 

MALLETS AND HAMM 

LTING *Chicago Rawhide Mfg. C 


w —- ORKING 


ERS, RAWHIDE 


AL WORKING 


“Cannon” 


OILERS, 
Phe 


Cannon 


*American 

rane Co 
*Sherwood 
MATTING, RUBBEK *The D . 
ickeye Rubber Products Co., The. ‘The Wm. 
npire Tire & Rubber Corp. 


B. F. Goodrich * Co. Tuloy 

York Belting *acking Co. 
‘HAND MERCHANDISE CONVEYORS +Empire 
E. Myers & Bro. ov 


METAL, 





*Reeves Pulley Co 


*Empire ire 
MILLBOARD *Greer Tweec 
Ww. O. Davey & Sons. *Holloy 
4 Oo NG . 
r& Mi = = re ——— MILE LEATHERS, ALL KINDS -Monts ape: 





Somers Fitler & Todd l I. 
. :: apace . *Hollow Center 
: MILL SUPPLY CATALOGS * Montgomery 
Co. hk Donnelley & S Co, € York 
TOOLS *Wynkoop Hallenbeck ford Co. 
MOTORS, AUTOMOBILE * Alexander 
MACHINERY C LUTCHES he s Pulley Co. *Chicago 
1ine Co. MOV ERS, CAR *Chicago Rawhide 
COAL HANDLING *Appleton Car-Mover *Chas, A. 
Engineering Co MULE STANDS 
Co. *Bond Foundry & Machine Co. *Alexander 
AND ELEVATING ‘lodge Sales & Engineering Co. *Empire Tire 
*W A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. *General 
*Medart Patent Pulley *Hollow Center 
*Geo. W. Pyott Co. *Montgomery 
y. *T. B. Woods’ Sons Co, ‘United & 
Pounders & Machine Co. *Valley Iron Works 
cS. GRINDING AND POLISHING NAME PLATES *Empire Tire 
Foundry & Machine Co, Pittsburgh Stamp *General 





BEARING 
e Sales & Engineering Co. 
rt Patent Pulley Co. 


Chas. Bond Co., Philadelphia. 
*Chicago Belting Co. 

*The Chicago Rawhide Mfg. 
*Chas. A. Schieren Co. 


MILL SUPPLIES 











Co. 

















Center 








Belting 


NUTS AND SCREWS 


Co. 


OAKUM 
& Sons 
. WELL ACCESSORIES 
1 Co. 
OLLERS, WELDED STEEL 
Manufacturing Co. 
— PUMP 


Cannon Oiler Co. 


SPOUT, LINESHAFT 


annon Oiler Co, 
OLLING DEVICES 


Manufac tur ing Company 


alve Co, 


SOL BLE 


‘ican Agramid Corp 
PACKING, AMMONIA 
Rubber ¢ ‘orp. 
Packing Co. 


Inc. 
& Packing Co 


PACKING, ASBESTOS 


R ub ber Corp. 


Pas king Co, 


Inc. 


& Rubber Co, 
PACKING, HYDRAULI(¢ 
Mfg. Co. 
Rubber Corp. 


Rubber Co 
Rubber Co, 


Packing Co. 


Inc. 
& Packing Co. 


PACKING, LEATHER 


Mfg. Co. 
Schieren Co. 

PACKING, PISTON 
Rubber Corp. 


& Rubber 
Packing Co. 


Inc. 


Rubber Co. 
PACKING, RING 
Rubber Corp. 
Asbestos & Rubber Co, 





«—-From hook to hook a line of steel —~. 










































































The Yale Way 


HE boy, with a Yale Spur-geared 

Block hung from an I-beam Trolley 
System, picks up the 2000-lb. wheel 
with ease. The man, driving the Yale 
DF-60 Electric Industrial Truck, carries 
it at 6 miles per hour to deliver it where 
needed. It is the Yale Way. 


Other Yale Way units include Screw-geared 
and Differential Chain Blocks, Electric Chain 
or Wire Rope Hoists, Electric Industrial 
Tractors and Trailers and other models of 
Electric Industrial Trucks. Write for bulle- 
tins today. 


Yale Made is Yale Marked 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn. U.S. A. 
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Number 96 
Belt driven 
Bench ma- 
chine Range, 
1-6" RK, 









It is impossi- 
ble to thread 
a pipe bend 
in any ma- 
chine in 
which the 


pipe rotates. 


Threading Pipe Bends 


In Euro pipe bends are used 
extensively in place of ordinary fit 
tings to reduce friction. They are 
a necessity wherever high pressure 
steam is used Power plants, boiler 
rooms, sugar refineries chemical 
plants ship builders, locomotive 
plants, railway shops, oil refineries 


all require pipe bends that have 
to be threaded. 

You know that to thread a bend 
it must be held rigid while the dies 
rotate around it That is why the 
Forbes threading machine is specially 
adapted to this difficult work. It 
is the only machine in which the 


is held stationary. Give it suf 

length of straight pipe to 
71% to 20") and it will thread 
v bends or assembled pipes with- 
unscrewing a fitting 


are plants and shops in 


dealer's territory where such a 


is needed. Make up a list 
in your territory and let 


sales department work directly 
them and help you sell them 
‘orhes machines, They are made in 

medium and large sizes 
. belt and motor driven—a ma 
» to suit everv shop. 


CURTIS & CURTIS CO. 


354 Garden Street 


Bridgeport, Conn. 








When writing to Advertisers please 








mention Mitt Supp ties. 
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Always In Demand—Constantly in Service 


= SKINNER FACE PLATE JAWS 
Are Profitable to Dealers 


For many operations on machine tools above 


36” diameter, the work can be held to the best 








i advantage by Face Plate Jaws bolted to the 
j face plate of the machine. 
i Skinner Face-Plate Jaws are adjustable, full 
t nut construction—made of hardened steel and 
| reversible. Adjusting serews U. S. Standard 
, Thread, insuring unusual gripping power. 

For all ordinary work these jaws with iron 
} body insure ample strength. For unusually 
j severe service the same type of jaw with stecl 
body gives greater strength 


Illustrated literature and catalogue on request. 


THE SKINNER CHUCK COMPANY 


NEW BRITAIN.CONN USA 
Established 1887 
San Francisco Office: Chicago Office: London Oftice 
Rialto Building. 552 W. Washington Blvd. 139 Queen Victoria St. E 


Ne W York Office: 
94 Reade Street. 
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SOLDER TUBE - IN POCKETS 3 Self: -F aes 
Sold Ider 
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Try it on Your Hardest Job—Know Why Your Customers Need it 


You'll find that this self-fluxing solder cuts 
soldering time in half and does away with the 





this new soldering method has created a big 
demand. Cash in on it. 





biggest trouble of solder- 


ing—fluxing. 


The flux is in pockets, 
so the proper amount of 
flux flows onto the job to 
insure a perfect bond of 
the quantity of solder 
melted off. Stocks two 


Kester 
Acid-Core 


Wire Solder 


Use the coupon to ask 
for a sample. Use it 
yourself. Then you'll 
stock it and recommend 
it. 

Sold in cartons con- 
taining one pound coils, 


items in one—solder and flux. and on one, five and ten pound spools. 











Sell uning moons eelt-celing.” The case GS SS eee ee a 
* CHICAGO SOLDER CO., M.S 7-21 4 
* 4215 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. ' 
Chicago Sold * + Gentlemen: PI end le of 
2entlemen: ease send me a free sample of your 4 
1cago O er O. 1 KESTER ACID-CORE WIRE SOLDER. i 
° - 1 
4215 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago & Pits . 
Direct) Factory Representatives: The Faucette-Huston Co., 7 \dd = , 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Louis J. Ziesel Co., 216 Market Street, ! Aaaress I 
San Francisco, Cal. ' x t 
1 City State 1 
ee Nee Ce ae aa eee Pe SEN ee Mae ee OM AP ee eK. ' 
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*Hollow Center Packing 
*Montgomers Bros., In 
New York Belting & P 
PACKING, 
*Empire Tire & Rubber 
*General Asbestos & Rubber 
*Montgomery Bros., Inc 
*New York Belting & 
PACKING, 


Buckeye Rubber 
*Empire Tire & 
*General Asbestos & 
*The B. F. Goodrich 
*Ho 
*Montgomery Bros., Inc 
*New York Beltin 











Corp 





acking Co. 
ROD 


Co. 


Packing Co 
RUBBER 
Products Co., The 
Rubber Corp. 
Rubber 
Rubber 
w Center Packing Co 


Co 


g & Packing Co 
Globe Rubber Co 


*United & 
PACKING, SHEET 
*Empire Tire & Rubber Corp 
*General Asbestos & Rubber Co 
*The B. F. Goodrich Rubt cx 
*Hollow Center Packing (¢ 
* s "9 Jenkins Bros 
*M ery Bros., In 
*N« ork Belting & Pa e Co 
P. = KING, V AL VE STEM 
pire T & Rubber ¢ ) 
era Ashe tos & Rubbe 
Center Packing C« 
I Br n 
Yor Beltir & I Co 





PASTE, 


SOLDERING 


PEGS rr a" e RAWHIDE 
” ro Raw! ‘ gr Co 
a Ks 
*Oliver Iron & Steel Oo 
The Warren Tool & Forg ‘oO 
3 IP E THREADING TOOLS 
“T Bor ‘ompany 
rane Co 
The Curtis & Curtis Cc 
Tr" » Pipe Threading Ma 
PIPE, STEEL 
Natior Tube Co 
PIPE, WROUGHT IRON 
Some Fitler & Todd Co 
PLATES, BASE 
sa u Vy & Machine Co 
° Sa & Engineerins 
*7 Iron W 


PLATES, FLOOR 


I Co 


AND 


CEILING 


MULL QW PILbEes 














PLIERS 


The Peck, 


Stow & Wilcox Co. 


PLUG, BRASS AND FUSIBLE 


*American 
*The Wm. 
*Sherwood 
"The D. T. 
POLES 
Tube 


Injector Co. 
Powell Co. 


TUBL 


ompany 








National 


Manufacturing Company 
Williams Valve Co, 


LAR STEEL 


y 


POWER TRANSMISSION APPLIANCES 


*Bond Foundry 
Chicago Pulley 
*lDodge Sales & 


Edgemont 
The ¢ 


Machine Co., 
Jarlyle 
Hill 
ww. A. 
*Medart 
*The 
Pyott, 


Clutch Co, 
Jones Foundry 
Patent 
Moore 
Geo. W., 








Johnson Mé 


& Machine Co. 
& Shafting Co. 
Engineering Co. 


The 
ichine Co, 


& Machine Co, 
Pulley C 
& babe ong Co. 


*Royersford Veiseiice & Machine Co. 
*Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
*Valley Iron Works 
*T. B. Wood's Sons Co 
PRESSES, DRILL AND FOOT 
*Royersford Foundry & Machine Co 
PRESSES, P APER BALING 
Somers, Fitler & Todd Co 
PRINTE AND BINDERS 
‘hk. R. Donne Sons Co 
*Wynkoop Hallenbeck Crawford Co 
PROTECTORS, ELECTRIC LAMP 
lexible Steel Lacing Co 
PRUNING SHEARS 
Pexto’ Peck Stow & Wilcox Co. 
PULLEY BUSHINGS 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. 


PULLEY - ERING 
Cc 


*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. 
PULLEYS, C 

Birkle Machine Works 
d Foundry & 





*Dodge 
*The Hill ¢ 
ii, 
*Medart Patent Pulley C 
*George W. Pyott Co. 
*Royersford Foundry & 
*Valley Iron Works. 

7. FB. 


lutch Co. 


*Saginaw Mfg. Co. 


Machi 
Sales & Engineering Co. 


ast IRON 


ne Co 


Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 


oO. 


Machine Co. 


Wood’s Sons Co. 
PULLEYS, 


CONE 


PULLEYS, CONVEYOR 
*Medart Patent Pulley 


Co. 


PULLEYS, FLANGE 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
*The Hill Clutch Co. 
°*W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co, 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co 
*The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Inc. 
*Reeves Pulley Co. 
*Saginaw Mfg. Co. 


PULLEYS, FRICTION CLUTCH 
*Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
*Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
*The Hill Clutch Co. 
The Carlyle Johnson Machine Co. 
*w. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
*The Moore & White Co. 
*George W. Pyott Co. 
*Reeves Pulley Co. 
*T. B. Wood's Sons Co, 
Valley Iron Works. 


PULLEYS, GROOVED 
Machine Works. 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
*W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
*Reeves Pulley Co. 
*The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Inc. 
*Saginaw Mfg. Co. 
*Medart vibes nt Pulley Co. 
PULLEYS, HEADED 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
*Reeves Pulley Co. 
PULLEYS, IRON CENTER 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 


Birkle 


*The Ohio Valley — Works, Inc 
*Reeves Pulley Co 
*Saginaw Mfg. Co 
°T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
PULLEYS, LOOSE 


Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 


*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
*The Hill Clutch Co. 
ew. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 


*Medart Patent er Co. 

*Reeves Pulley 

*The Ohie 0 ty Pulley Works, Inc. 
*George W. Pyott Co. 

*Saginaw Mfg. Co. 

*Valley Iron Works. 


PULLEYS, MOTOR 
Birkle Machine Works. 
*The Ohio Valley Pulley Works 
*Saginaw Mfg. Co. 

PULLEYS, STEEL 


*American Pulley Company 


*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 














Half round 
sediment. 
150 lb., 200 Ib., 


Walsh Bldg. 


and 


Jenkins or cone discs. 
Valves have full area. 
Can be packed under pressure. 
seats 


prevent 


Pressures: 


250 Ib., 





responsible 
valves 


They 


satisfaction. 


300 Ib., 
Globe—Angle—Cross—Checks 
Send us your inquiries. 


Standard Valve & Supply Co. 


Akron, Ohio 


are 


give service 


lodgment of 


400 Ib. 








years and 
satisfactory. In 
shows any 
“We do not 
but they have 
times over. 


“As you may in 





bronze metal 


during 


wear or 


know 





Smoother than grease. 
Outwears the best 


ARGUTO Oililless Bearings 


mean consumer satisfaction and profit 


for you 
Read this letter, one more of the hundreds we have 
receive d. 
“In looking over our records we find that we have 
been using ARGUTO Oililless Bearings for some ten 


proved most 
that 


they have 
as vet to find one 
that has given any trouble. 
long they are going to last, 
paid for themselves many 


that time 
fact, we have 


how 
certainly 


lagine, we are well pleased with the 


results and have no squeaking 
or rattling loose pulleys in our 
shops because of ARGUTO 


Oilless Bearings.” 

Because they are the ideal bear- 
ing for loose pulleys and for 
light or moderate duty at any 
speed and because they are 
made true and accurate, and do 


render service, they have re- 
mained the best selling bearings 
for 25 years. 

Selling 
pronhts, 


ARGUTO OILLESS BEARING CO. 


Manufacturer of Ollless 


them will increase your 


Pioneer Bearings 


151 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
Philadelphia 
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MASON 


Reducing Valves 
ARE STANDARD 


Do You Carry 
Them in Stock? 


MASON REGULATOR CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











WANTED 


Salesman Who Can Sell Complete 
Line of Steel Wheel-Barrows 


The concern is old and firmly established. Man 
sought must be energetic and fully capable 
of working into an executive sales position. 


Give complete information, sending photo- 
graph, if possible. All information will be 
held strictly confidential. 


Box 681, MILL SUPPLIES 








“Wax 





WATER-PROOF 


Wax Belt Dressing 


1—Produces maximum traction power 
2.—Water-proofs and preserves belts 





3.—Contains no rosin, alkali, soap, tar, or other injurious 
substances 
4.—Endorsed by belt manufacturers and large distributo1 
Jobbers: Write for prices and samples 
CANTOL WAX COMPANY 
Bloomington Indiana 


“Wax 
Your Your 
Belts”’ Belts”’ 








Mullins Body Corporation 
Stamping Dept. “A” 

102 Mill Street Salem, Ohio 

Su essors to The W J ‘lar Ce 













One Man or a Dozen? 


What concern wouldn’t invest $5.00 to save 11 
men’s time and wages. The ATLAS Car Mover is 
the best and most powerful device ever made for 
starting and moving loaded ears by hand. Its 
compound leverage exerts a double leverage of tre 
mendous force. Many other good points. 


The ATLAS is a quick 


sure, profitable seller 





Write for discounts 
APPLETON 
CAR-MOVER 
COMPANY 
Appleton, Wis. 





CANNON PUMP OILERS 

/ force oil anywhere without 
=> wasting a d Oil is en- 
\ THE sees cnretat - ‘aa 







ator in whatever position 

| éé CANNON the can is held Combines 

pny) AQ speed with convenience 

~ may OILER”’ and economy. Used in 

SSA mills, factories, machine 

17 shops, on locomotives, 

La ? automobiles, tractors — 

2 | ey wherever machinery needs 
=¢ lubrication 

| —o— Cannon Long Spout Pump 

— ~ Oilers, made with spouts 


from 20 inches to 16 feet, 

are for oiling overhead 

SA, shafting, hangers, etc 

wea Many mill suppl 

. jobbers now sell 
i 


IMS 








FORCES 

THE OIL , \ , wel oe eae 

y . 4 

ANYWHERE BF send for descriptions 
— prices. 


The CANNON OILER CO. Keithsburg, Ill. 

























‘(er 


WEE TEL ANDI, 
CHUCKS DD 


Do not make the mis- 
take of overlooking the 


SWEETLAND 
Lathe Chuck 





But look it over! Inquire 
about it! Buy it! 

It gives the service you de- 
sire and are willing to pay 
for! 


THE HOGGSON & PETTIS MFG. CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


























“yy oPRCKINGS 





Wey =’ of Every Description 
HYDRAULIC 8 


Our Branded Products Distributed Through 


Agents 
Jobbers and Dealers Supplied Under Private 
Brands 
MONTGOMERY BROS., INC. 
MANUFACTURERS 


45 S. Second St. Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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FRILL QUPPILUES 




















Manufacturers OCEAN BRAND MANILA With Green Thread 


MANILA ROPE 


Write us today asking about our special proposition on Rope 
for supply houses. 


E. T. RUGG & CO. NEWARK, OHIO 
Manufacturers OCEAN BRAND MANILA With Green Thread 


















































Dept. M. S. 



































STEEL RIM MOTOR 


Co. Birkle 


RAILS, ELECTRIC 
Machine Works. 


PULLEYS, 
*Medart Patent Pulley 


SAWS, BAND 
*The Crescent Machine Co. 


PULLEYS, 


Pp 


STEP 
lng 


AND z APER CONE 
‘Machini Co. 


Works Inc 


*Delta 


°N 


*Armstrong 


RASPS 
Works. 
Company. 
RATCHETS 
Tool Co, 


REAMERS 


File 
cholson File 


Bros 


*Simonds Manufacturing Co, 
SAWs, CIRCULAR 
*Simonds Manufacturing Co. 
SAWSs, HACK 
*Simonds Manufacturing Co. 
SAWS, SWING, CUT-OFF 


u a y *The 
Mie , *PDetroit Twist Drill Co = 
Pl y — YS, WOOD SPLIT *Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co. 

ow REGULATORS, PRESSURE 
L a , *The Ohio Brass Co Th 
Pulley o i‘ ROD ENDS 
Mf¢ *jJ. H. Williams & Co. oT} 
ic 


> »~— > RODS, CONNECTING oe ’ . 5 . 
oe UMPs, Hi — AND POWER ¢J. H. Williams “4 Co SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 


= F : *The National Acme Company. 
P t md S, JET *Dod = Figg Me ge *Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
odge Sales é4 engineer zy Co. aiine ae 7 7 . 
ifactul ompan H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. ad SCREWS, CAP AND SET 
Ther: MIN : *The Hill Cluteh Co *Ferry Cap and Set Screw Co. 
oe *Medart Patent Pulley Co. SCREWS, SAFETY 
“5 : : *T. B. Woods’ Sons Co. *Ferry Cap and Set Screw Co. 
Pl MI s, Ol! ROPE, M ANI 4 *The National Acme Company. 
t Co Ruge & Company *Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
RUBBER GOODS Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. 
Cor y i ’ 
' > > ie ’ SEPARATORS, OIL AND STEAM 
tuckeye Rubber Products Co., The "’ ; : 
PANK ; . te Tire & Pd te Gere. *The D. T. Williams Valve Co, 
& ” ~ 
*General sbestos & Rubber ( Ss NG 
PUNC te S AND DIES ae ie ie cients ee ; — 
y & Machine Co Santee Es eee aeeewey ” *Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
JennKIn TOS. 
Pr t NCHES, SCREW *New York Belting & Packing Co 
I SAFETY DEVICES 
PUN HES, SHEET METAI *The Crescent Machine Co. 
tow & \ x Co *Dodge Sales & Engineering Co 


Crescent Machine Co, 
SCRAPERS, FLUE 
Brush & Scraper Co 
SCREW DRIVERS 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
SCREW MACHINES, AUTOMATIC 
National Acme Company. 


Worcester 


cont mame ane 


SET 
AND SISAL 

I I 
uring MECHANICAI 


a MPS, 


Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
*The Hill Clutch Co. 

The Carlyle Johnson Machine Co. 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
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Howe Double-locked Combination 


Malleable Iron and Steel 
Chain 


A deveiopment of the old type 
combination chains, which for 
ears have been constructed with 
the rivets flattened at one end only 
to lock them to the side links. 








Most Plumbers and Fitters Know Them as the 


‘‘Dependable’’ 
Brass Goods 
and 
Malleable 
Fittings 


ibe 


4p tf foro 


Our improved design embodies the 
DOUBLE-LOCKED pin — machined flat 
at both ends, driven tight into machined 
holes in the side links—actually integral 
the links. Pins cannot work 
and in the side links. All 
distributed over a large area be- 
barrel of center link— 


Not only through constant ad- 
vertising in trade papers but by 
29 years of actual experience 
with them. They are recognized 
by these trade marks. 


with side 


loose wear 
wear 
and 


tween pin 


elongation is minimized. Malleable 
Fittings 


Write for Catalog 100 Sold Through Jobbers 


DETROIT BRASS & MALLEABLE WORKS 
Formerly Detroit Valve & Fittings and Detroit Brass Works 
Holden and Greenwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


N. Y. Office (Metropolitan District Only) 66 Cliff St. 
H. ROMEYN SMITH, Eastern Sales Manager 
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Carpenters’ Bars 


=== —F 
12 in. to 36 in. Long 


ABPFINE general utility 

tool for prying, ripping 
or nail-pulling. Useful in the 
house, store, or factory as 
well as on construction or 
wrecking jobs. 











Send for new Quikwerk Tool Catalog 


The Warren Tool & Forge Co. 
258 Griswold St. Warren, Ohio 
































Satisfied Customers 


mean 


Profitable Business 





HOMESTEAD 





Tener 





Quarter 


Homestead 2%" Valves 


are rendering efficient service in countless Mills and Factor- 
ies throughout this country on water, air and‘steam lines; on 
operating machines, and in other places.where the service 
issevere. @The next time your customers are in need of a de- 
pendable valve ona troublesome line, be sure to recommend 


Homestead Quarter-Turn Valves 
Made in the Straight-Way, Three-Way, Four-Way and Angle 
patterns, of Brass, Semi-Steel, Monel Metal and special 
compositions, in all sizes up to 6" and in all pressures to 5,000 
Ibs. to the square inch. 


HOMESTEAD VALVE MFG. COMPANY 


HOMESTEAD 



















Mr. Dealer! 


Why Not Take Ad- 
vantage of the Big 


““Cook’s Products” 
Advertising Cam- 


paign ? 


The Marine I:ngineer, the Industrial 
engineer, the Civil Engineer has been 
taught for the past fifty vears to think 
of Albanyv—when he thinks of lubrica 
tion. 


To keep them thinking along these 
lines a broad gauged advertising cam 
paign on Cook’s products is already 
under way. 


You are naturally aiming to increase 
your business—why not. stock up on 
Cook’s products—take advantage of tl 
campaign—it costs vou nothing. 

\lbany Grease and Cook’s Lubricant 
are put up in cans—kegs—-half barrels 


and barrels—and stamped with the trade 
mark “Albany.” 


I] rite ,or bulletin WS I toda 


Adam Cook’s 
Sons 


708-10 Washington St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Established 1868 
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SMLL QUPPLUES 





AIR AND GAS RECEIVERS GALVANIZED AND PAINTED 
HYDRO-PNEUMATIC TANKS 


HOT WATER STORAGE TANKS _ i ee! §6STEEL TANKS 


w 
GASOLINE STORAGE SYSTEMS PITTSeURGH:RA: 




















EXPANSION TANKS 38 S.DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO RIVETED, WELDED OR BRAZED 
STEEL SHIPPING BARRELS 26 CORTLANDT ST. NEW:YORK SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 
*Royersford Foundry & Machine Co, *The Lunkenheimer Co. TILING, RUBBER, INTERLOCKING 
Somers, Fitler & Todd Co *Sherwood Manufacturing Co *New York Belting & Packing Co. 
*Valley Iron Works. Standard Valve & Supply Co. TIRES, AUTOMOBILE 
SHAFTING, TUBULAR (MATERIAL FOR) — ng — ee aoe vor a *Empire Tire & Rubber Corp. 
: 2 Strong arlyle ammon¢ 0. ae a otal 
National Tube ( ompany. : iy “The MeRae & Roberts Co. . ; TOOLS, BORING 
: SHEARS, SQUARING *The Wm. Powell Co. Armstrong Bros, Tool Co. 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. *The D. T. Williams Valve Co je. WES 1 & Co. 
SHEAVES, MANILA AND WIRE ROPE STEEL STAMPS AND MARKING DIES TOOLS, CARPENTERS’, MACHINISTS’ AND 
*The Hill ¢ utcl Co : *The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co. WHEELWRIGHTS 
ea Jones. Foundry & Machine: Co. Pittsburgh Stamp Co., Inc *Nicholson File Company. 
Pe gg nl — Co STENCILS, SHIPPING The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
George . Py ». Pitt reh St » CK ‘ The arren Tool & Forg Yo 
°T. B. Wood's Sons Co STOCKS AND DIES Kahle pice naaeemberiaa 
sea . ' Al 4 SS, ELE SAL 
SLEEV mS AND SOCKETS, DRILI *The Borden Company. *U. S. Electrical Tool Co. 
*Lovejoy Tool orks Crane C ee i , 
Ps) af L At x a, 
SNIPS AND SHEARS The © M ro? me. rool , I AT HE AND PLANER 
—_— . eT ‘, + 2 ‘ ine Armstrong Bros. Tool Co, 
“Pexto The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co The Curtis & Curtis Co es H. Wilitan & Co 
roe WReE Ke *Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co ais : ck — ¥ 
ce STRAINERS TOOLS, PLUMBERS’ AND STEAMFITTERS’ 
SOLDER, BAR AND WIRE *American Injector Co. al oy n Company. 
Chicago Solder Company STRAPS, LEATHER *The Curtis & Curtis Co. 
SOLDERING COPPERS, FLUX, PASTE AND ‘Alexander Brothers. The Oster Mfg. Co 
SALTS *Chicago Belting Co. : The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co 
Chicago Solder Company *Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co *Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co. 
SPIKES STUDS, MILLED *J. H. Williams & Co. 
*Oliver Iron & Steel Co *Ferr Cap and Set Screw Co TORCHES 
SPROCKET RIMS, VALVE OPERATING SWIVELS, HOOK Ragle Manufacturing Co 
Babbitt Steam Specialty Co. *J. H. Williams & Co, TRACK SYSTEMS, SWITCHES, FROGS, ETC. 
SPROCKETS TAGS, SHIPPING Armington Engineering Co. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co. International Tag Compar TRADE CATALOG PUBLISHERS 
*The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. TANKS. FO AIR. GAS AND LIQUIDS ‘Rk. RR. Donnelley & Sons Co 
sw. A — rt y &. aia hine Co. W — ~¥ Se —_— & Sons ‘Co. z AQ D: Wynkoop Hallenbeck Crawford Co 
-Medart wD, "aa TANKS, SEAMLESS STEEL TRANSMISSION, VARIABLE SPEED 
George you TERI National Tube Company. *The Moore & White Co. 
oe etines Oe rAPE, RUBBER *Reeves Pulley Co. 
a aaane SPECIALTIES Buckey Rubber Products Co., The. TRAPS, STEAM 
*American Injector Cc , P The L. S. Starrett Co. Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. 
Babbitt Steam Specialty Co TAPS, COLLAPSING *D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
Crane Co The National Aeme Co TROLLEYS, OVERHEAD 
*Detroit Lubricator Co THUMB NUTS AND SCREWS Armington Engineering Co. 
Detroit Brass & Malleable Works *J. H. Williams & Co *Lovejoy Tool Works 
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“From Missouri’—Plus 
Now the Buyer’s Attitude 


Your customer now “fusses” over orders—having more time 
and less money at his disposal. For this reason you are 
careiul to see that he gets products that make him want to 
come back. 


Particularly adapted for the buyer’s present attitude might 
sum up the story of 


“Pittsburgh” 
Machine Made Steel Letters and Figures 





“Pittsburghs” are so chuck full of quality that you can sell 
them under this guarantee— 
tiny “Pittsburgh” stamp that fails in marking prod- 


ucts or parts except hardened metal will be replaced 
without cost. 





“Pittsburghs” will enhance the value of your jobbing service 
by paving the way for repeat orders. It will pay us both to 
get better acquainted. 


EST. 1913 


Pittsburgh Stamp Company, Inc. 
Canal Street, Pittsburgh 


fi Say it now on a posteard—"“Send me details of your sales plan” 
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Providence 


NICHOLSON FILE Co. 


The second city of New England, and home of the 
NICHOLSON FILE CO., the world’s largest file factory. 
A city whose manufacturing activities enter almost 
every field. Jewelry, silverware, fine tools, textiles, 
stoves, machinery of every description, foundry pro- 
ducts, electrical supplies — these are but a few of 


the more important products of Providence industry. 


NICHOLSON FILES 


are, of course, extensively used in their home city, whose 
mechanics are among the world’s most exacting users 
of files. They know what a file should be and do. 
They appreciate 100% UNIFORMITY—twelve perfect 


files in every dozen. 














PROVIDENCE ,R.!.,U.S. 


77 
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MULL QUPPLUES 


TUBING, STEEL *The Ohio Brass Co. WASHERS, LEATHE 
National Tube Co. *The Wm. Powell Co *Alexander Brothe ” 
*The D. T. Williams Valve Co exe meee noe rothers 
TUBING, RUBBER Chicago Belting Co. 
*New York Bel &P VALVES, HYDRAULIC *Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
ew Yor eltin acking Co. 
od 5 e & vo Crane Co. WASHERS, RUBBER 
UNIONS, BRASS AND IRON COMBINED *Homestead Valve Mfg. Co, New York Belting & Packing Co. 
Crane Co. *Jenkins Bros, 
Illinois Malleable Iron Co. *The Wm. Powell Co. WASTE, COTTON AND WOOL 
. Standard Valve & Supply Co. *The J. Milt Ha Was Fi 
VALVE LEATHERS *The D. T. Williams Vaive Co. a — — 
°Chicago Belting Co. 4 ines: , WATCHMEN’S CLOCKS 


VALVES, POP SAFETY AND RELIEF 


*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. c 
‘rane Co, 


Hardiuge Brothers, Inc. 


VALVE OPERATING WHEELS *Detroit Lubricator Co. WATER CLOSETS, FROST PROOF 
Babbitt Steam Specialty Co *The Lunkenheimer Co. Jos. A. Vogel Co. 
a *The Wm. Powell Co. 
VALVES, AIR ‘ = we , a ; WAX COMPOUNDS 
Oetroit Brass & Malleable Works VALVES, PRESSURE REGULATING AND Cantol Wax Company 


*Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. REDUCING 


*The Lunkenheimer Co, Crane Co, 


WELDING AND CUTTING OUTFITS 


The Penn Engineering Co. *Mason Regulator Co. *Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
*Sterling & Skinner Mfg. Co. *The Ohio Brass Co. WHEELS, GRINDING 
VALVES, BALANCED, FLOAT Standard Valve & Supply Co. *New York Belting & Packing Co. 
Manin Resalates On VALVES, PUMP OR RUBBER WINCHES 
f meemind *The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Cran Co. 
ee VALVES, BLOW OFF ‘Empire Tire & Rubber Corp, WIPING CLOTHS, MACHINERY 
4 . *The 3 Goodrich Rubber Co . r y 
Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. eseakine ene, ; “The J. Milton acd paonpoe Wwarkn, 
— eer . * New York Belting & Packing Co. WIRE SOLDER 
The Sg ne VALVES, RADIATOR ll 
*The D. T. Williams Valve Co. Detroit Brass & Malleable Works. is " m his 7 = SETS 
VALVES, CHECK *Detroit Lubricator Co. be. rmstrong ros. 00 Co, 
Cc Oe. *Jenkins Bros J. H. Williams & Co. 
efankine Dros. *The Lunkenheimer Co, WRENCHES, ADJUSTABLE 
Detroit Brass & Malleable Works. sane Ohio Brass Co. The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co 
*The Ohio Brass Co. The Wm. Powell Co, *J. H. Williams & Co 
*The Wm. Powell Co. *The D. T. Williams Valve Co. il - 2 = " alae 
*The D. T. Williams Valve Co. VALVES, THROTTLE Be RENC sige ENGINEERS & & MACHINISTS 
‘ . 7 aicdiaaiinia — Armstrong ros. Tool Co. 
; VaEN ES, HIGH PRESSURE *Petroit Lubricator Co. “Pexto’’—The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
Crane Co. : : *Jenkins Bros. *J. H. Williams & Co. 
*Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. *The Lunkenheimer Co. WRENCHES, PIPE 
*Jenkins Bros, *The D. T. Williams Valve Co — . , 
*The Ohio Brass Co *J. H. Williams & Co. (chain). 
*The Wm. Powell Co VISES, BENCH The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
,Standard Valve & Supply Co. sitinin: iicdsia:Mubaaae WRENCHES, SOCKET 
The D. T. Williams Valve Co ‘ - _ *Armstrong Bros. Tool Co 
VALVES, GATE, GLOBE AND ANGLE VISES, PIPE *J. H. Williams & Co 
Crane Co. Crane Co YARN, LATH 


. 7 . aes A Canes on E. T. Rugg & Company 
a sToledo Pipe Threading Machine Co. YOKE ENDS 
*The Lunkenheimer Co. *J. H. Williams & *J. H. Williams & Co. 


Detroit Brass & Malleable Works. 

















PORTER’S BOLT CLIPPERS When You Have Inquiries For 
‘‘Easy’’, “(New Easy’”’, “Allen Randall’’ Approved 


Watchman’s Clocks 


Wire or write 











30 YEARS EXPERIENCE SEMEFETS THE SUYER 
30 YEARS ADVERTISING 4S@EETIS TE ERE 


THE GOODS FOR WHICH THERE IS A DEMAND 


H. K. PORTER, Everett, Mass. 





Hardinge Bros., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 
4141 Ravenswood Ave. 


Chicago U.S. A. 


MYERS Self-Oiling Power Pumps 


When vo la MYERS SELF-OILING BULLDOZER POWER PUMP—and there are styles and sizes to meet depth, 
capacity motive ind installation requirements—-you are not only selling de pendable pumping service but you are selling 
a new standard of dependable pumping service that means less attention, fewer 
reduced wear, a minimum of breakage, increased capacity, lower over- 





























1ccidents, 





Truly, Myers Self-Oiling Pumps are a wonderful 
power pump design and general construc- 
tion, and you will find them 
easy to sell because of their in 
dividuality and the improved 
service they 


Write 









sive 
us unmediately for 
catalog and prices. 








F. E. MYERS & BRO. “812432, reMB,ax° Ashland. Ohio 
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U. S. ELECTRIC DRILLS AND GRINDERS 


Send for 


complete 





catalogue 





‘ ¥ 
oo 
eis 
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THE U. S. ELECTRICAL TOOL CO. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland 











We have customers who have been buying from 
us for thirty-three years. Better join our family. 


The next time you need any Engine and Boiler Trimmings, Plumbers’ 
Supplies, Water Gauges, Gauge Cocks, Air Cocks, Steam and Gas Serv- 
ice Cocks, Bibbs, Basin Cocks, Brass Fittings, etc., mail your order to 


THE McRAE & ROBERTS CO. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Long Distance Phone —Cedar 74 




















“DAWSON” 
Balata Belting 


TheWhitman & Barnes MfgCo. 
Most dealers find balata TWIST DRILLS & REAMERS 


AKRON, OHIO, U.S.A. NEW YORK LONDON 





belting satisfactory and 
profitable. Have you con- 
sidered it from those two 
angles? @We have a 
story and some convinc- 
ing figures to send you. 





STANDARD IRON 
MOTOR PULLEYS 
FROM 1, TO 12 
INCH DIAMETER 
Shipped Within 24 
Hours After Receipt 
of Order 


Phone Main 754 
and 755 


126-128 South 
Clinton Street 


BIRKLE MACHINE WORKS—Chicago 


Dawson Belting Co. 
Greenwich and Warren Sts. 
NEW YORK {\ 
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The Old Reliable 


(GUNTHER 


OVERNOR 
A FOR STEAM ENGINES 
i\ Quick Shipment 

















Thousands are in use, giving continual = 
satisfaction. For Dependable Service 


In design they are mechanically correct. the Right Hoist 


Every Gunther Governor is the “Wright” Hoist 
in use has proven this. ted oes 

In quality of material they 
are unexcelled. Their long 
service record wherever installed 
shows their stamina. 


One to thirty tons lifted 
with unbelievable ease and 
speed. Unlike most high 
speed products—they have 
long-lived, continuous serv- 
ice records—hased on their 
unfailing dependability. 







Compared with other governors 
Gunthers have fewer wearing 


: parts, a wider range of 

/ speed and greater adjust- 

Jf 58 | + ment of the drive pulley. 

Gears are made noiseless . 

by the Gunther method of cutting them from solid metal. IGHT 

Equipped with automatic stop if desired. If purchased without 

stop, it can be attached later. MANUFACTURING 

There’s a Gunther for every engine. Five styles of valve (FAO 
Lisbon, Ohio, U. S, A, 





chamber. Sizes from 34” to 6”. 


DEALERS—We are increasing our list of agencies. 
Write for descriptive literature and _ prices. 


The Wright Machine Company 


Incorporated 


OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 
Established 1880 
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“Chicago Rawhide”’ 


Lace Leather and Cut Lacing 


“SELECTED .cut Lacing 
feede sro. GENARt eaten | meta 









Made 
from the 
best green 
salted Packer 
Hides. Strictly 


PEPER E EERE REE EE 





er for Belt Lacing purposes. 


The enduring quality of 


Crescent 
Wood Working 
Machinery 


will eventually command the interested 
attention of all users of wood working 
machinery. Send for catalogue and price 
list so you will be prepared to quote when 
you receive inquiries. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE CO. 
96 Columbia St. 
LEETONIA, OHIO 


By all means sell a high grade Belt Lacing because | 
there is nothing so costly in power transmission as_ | 
poor belt lacings. We know from experience that a_ | 
dealer who will carry a stock of our “Chicago Raw- 
hide Selected’’ Mechanical Belt Lacing will double his 
sales in this line in one year. 


“CHICAGO RAWHIDE?” Lace Leather and Cut Lac- 
ing will give double the service of the ordinary chemi- 
cal rawhide or surface tanned leather. 


OUR PRODUCTS 


include ‘“‘Krome” and Indian Tanned Lace Leather and Cut 
Lacing—Rawhide and “Krome” Fiat Beltings, also Round 
and Twisted Belting—Rawhide Hammers and Malletse— 
Hydraulic Packings, Cups and U Leathers—Leather Special- 
ties, etc. 

If made of leather for hanical purposes, we make it. 





Write for Dealer's Terms 
37° The Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
=> 1301 Elston Ave., Chicago 


New England Branch: LEWIS E. TRACY CO.. 
127 Broad Street, Boston 
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KNOW PITTSBURGH'S HOUSE OF SERVICE 


PIPE FITTINGS 





All sizes in Cast Iron and Malleable— 
both Black and Galvanized. 
Elis Couplings 
Tees Nipples 
Crosses Unions 
Reducers Caps and Plugs 
Bushings Return Bends 
Everything necessary to fit pipes to- 
xether—and in ample quantities to cover 
large and varied requisitions, 


Somers, Fitler & Todd 


327 Water St. —— Pittsburgh, Pa 
MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


An Aisle in the Fittings Section. 


Founded on this un- 
varying economy-qual- 
ity, and backed by 


. preree Mac-its are made from a 
special steel, specially treated; f 
because the threads and heads are the effective advertising, 


Mac-it sales are easy to 
build and easy to hold. 
Mac-it endurance your sales 


tesult of careful, painstaking machining; 
because Mac-it users, by paying a price Make 


a little higher than usual, get a grade of 
service far out of proportion to the extra 
cost and come back with bigger orders 
for more: — Mac-its have convincingly 
proven their economy to the user. 


insurance. 
Made in Set, Cap and Safety set screws, 
square head, headless, hollow and tool 
post types. 


Shall we send you samples and prices? 


The Strong, Carlisle @ Hammond Co. 


CLEVELAND 


Branches: Boston New York 


Philadelphia Detroit Chicago 











